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BOBN  8KPT.  SO,  1822.  UIKD  FEB.  8,  1891. 
AddresH  at  the  Funeral  In  the  Madison  S<|nare 
Chnrch,  Feb.  lOth,  1891,  by  Rev.  Henr>'  M.  Fiehl. 


With  such  a  home  circle,  he  needed  nothing 
which  the  world  could  give  him.  Tlierewas  the 


»  UNDER  THE  CATALPA.  THE  LATE  WALDO  HUTCHINS.  mate  friend  of  Washington,  on  whom  the  Fa- 

-  BOBN  SEPT,  so,  1822.  UIKD  FEB.  8,  1891.  ther  of  his  Country  leaned  for  counsel  in  the 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyler.  Address  at  the  Funeral  In  the  Madison  s<iuare  perplexities  of  the  establishment  of  the  Union 

-  Church,  Feb.  loth,  1891,  by  Bev.  Henrj-  M.  Field.  — a  confidence  which  he  showed  by  giving  him 

Last  week  I  went  up  to  Saratoga  to  partici-  When  a  man  dies,  he  seems  to  abdicate  the  highest  place  in  the  Government  next 

pate  in  the  funeral  services  of  my  beloved  old  power  which  belong^  to  him  when  living.  His  own,  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

friend  Dr.  Sylvester  S.  Strong,  who  died  on  the  eyes  are  closed;  his  hands  are  folded  on  his  States. 

evening  of  February  2nd  at  the  ripe  age  of  sev-  breast ;  he  has  no '  more  a  portion  forever  in  With  such  a  home  circle,  he  needed  nothing 
enty-eight.  During  the  last  half  dozen  years  the  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun.  '^hich  the  world  could  give  him.  Tliere  was  the 

Doctor  has  not  had  the  charge  of  his  widely-  And  yet  in  one  sense  it  is  only  then  that  he  ''-^ntre  of  his  affections :  there  was  his  life ;  there 
known  Sanitarium;;  having  committed  thaten-  attains  his  greatest  power.  As  there  is  a  nat-  happiness,  and  there  he  made  the  hap- 

tirely  to  the  oversight  of  his  only  son.  Dr.  ural  body  and  a  spiritual  body,  so  there  is  a  of  about  him,  as  he  lavished  upon 

Strong,  Junior.  It  has  been  well  said  of  the  natural  power  and  a  spiritual  power:  the  nat-  fhe  fulness  and  the  tenderness  of  his 

venerable  man  just  departed,  that  he  “succeed-  urai  power  comes  from  the  energy  that  is  ex-  great  heart, 

ed  equally  well  in  two  professions.”  For  seven-  pended  in  life  and  action ;  while  the  spiritual  pow-  sacred  place,  and  in  the  ve^  presence  j 

teen  years  he  was  a  pung^ent  and  popular  preach-  the  power  of  character,  culminates  only  when  of  beloved  dead,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  for- 

er,  and  had  charge  of  the  most  influential  Meth-  passes  into  history ;  for  then  only  is  it  set  free  h®®r  some  reference  to  his  belief  in  what  lies  be- 
odist  Church  in  New  York  City,  about  the  year  from  all  trace  of  infirmity.  The  stains  of  mor-  jond  the  horizon  of  this  world.  He  was  a  man 
1851.  His  vocal  powers  becoming  impaired,  he  tality  disappear;  the  imperfections  that  cling  to  ^ho  made  no  pretensions,  and  no  public  profes- 
studied  medicine  in  Cleveland,  and  founded  his  our  poor  human  nature,  pass  away ;  and  we  see  i  who  was  rather  reserved  in  speaking  to 

Sanitarium  at  Saratoga  in  18.55.  Doctor  Strong  only  the  nobler  life  disencumbered  from  aught  strangers  of  what  was  a  matter  for  his  own  con- 
became  much  attached  to  Charles  G.  Finney  and  that  might  mar  its  symmetry  or  weaken  its  pow-  science ;  but  he  would  not  have  been  the  son  of 
possessed  much  of  Finney’s  fervent  evangelical  gr.  Especially  in  the  case  of  a  strong  personality,  ff'®  Puritans  that  he  was,  if  he  had  not  inherit- 
spirit.  He  was  a  most  courteous  and  cultured  it  is  only  when  it  is  removed  to  a  little  distance  from  them  their  strong  religious  faith.  For 
Christian  gentleman;  and  thousands  who  have  from  us,  and  raised  above  us,  that  we  recog^nize  f*im  to  believe  in  God,  was  as  natural  and  as  in- 
enjoyed  his  society  at  Saratoga  will  mourn  his  the  full  beauty  of  a  life  that  is  rounded  and  evitable  as  to  believe  in  the  sun  in  heaven.  In 
deftarture  most  sincerely.  complete.  Thus  life  receives  from  death  its  philosophy  human  existence  was  an  insolu- 

Africa  is  becoming  the  land  of  heroes.  To  touch  of  consecration.  It  is  henceforth  some-  ^^®  problem,  except  as  he  went  back  to-  the 
the  already  famous  names  of  Moffat,  Livingstone  thing  apart  and  sacred.  Death  hath  no  more  <?reat  First  Cause,  and  recognized  behind  and 
Stanley  and  Hannington,  must  be  added  the  dominion  over  it.  And  so  it  is  that  the  dead  things  an  Intelligent  Ruler  of  the  Uni¬ 

name  of  the  late  Alexander  M.  Mackay,  the  are  our  best  teachers  and  examples :  though  they  '^®rse: 

pioneer  missionary  to  Uganda.  He  was  a  Scotch-  have  vanished  out  of  our  sight,  they  still  live  in  The  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves: 

man,  made  of  the  same  tough  and  plucky  ma-  our  memory  and  affection;  but  not  with  the  One  God.  one  ^w,  one  element, 

tenal  with  Mungo  Park,  Livingstone,  Dun  ana  weaknesses  that  belong  to  ourselves,  but  rather  To  ,^ijlch  the  whole  creation  moves. 

John  G.  Paton.  The  Scotch  seem  to  be  bom  as  those  who  are  now  sainted  and  glorified,  who  „•  ^  f  h 

for  hardships  and  adventurous  explorations,  have  passed  through  the  veil,  and  are  “with-  **  avon  ymns  were 

The  biography  of  Mackay  (re-published  by  A.  C.  out  fault  before  the  throne  of  God.”  ^  meVlue  my'^inn^^^ 

Armstrong)  is  a  volume  of  intense  and  roman-  come  to-day  to  pay  our  last  tribute  to  one  .  ....  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  , 

tic  interest.  A  man  who  could  tramp  through  ^ho  has  long  been  known  among  us,  having  ^  which  is  condensed  the  whole  Gospel  system ; 

African  jungles  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  skele-  lived  in  this  city  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee 


The  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves : 
One  God.  one  law.  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  Divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

His  two  favorite  hymns  were 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

•  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 


Nearer,  my  Gtod.  to  Thee. 


ton  by  sickness-who  could  transport  a  smMl  whose  figure  was  a  familiar  one  in  our  streets,  ^^ich  showed  how  his  heart  yearned  to  be 


steamer  from  the  coast  to  the  shores  of  Lake  and  in  public  assembliesj  in'  courts  and  church- 
Victoria  Nyanzaand  could  put  it  together  again  eg.  whose  form  seems  to  be  present  to  us  no-w, 
after  it  was  wrecked  in  a  gale,  and  who  could  as  we  have  often  seen  him  w’alking  up  the  aisles 
manage  the  barbarous  King  Mwanga  with  such  of  this  church,  the  picture  of  manly  strength. 


brought  under  the  protection  of  that  Almighty 
power  and  the  guidance  of  that  Sovereign  will. 
Such  was  Waldo  Hutchins — a  man  made  on  a 


Here  ues  Henry  Lawrence, 
Who  tried  to  do  his  duty. 


consummate  tact,  was  no  ordinary  character.  Walao  Hutchins  was  a  son  of  New  England.  pattern;  whose  noble  presence  was  but  the 

Mackay  understood  the  African  problem  Bom  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  he  had  the  a  noble  character;  public-spirited, 

thoroughly,  and  among  other  things,  he  pro-  blood  of  the  Puritans  in  his  veins,  and  their  large-mind^,  and  generous  hearted;  who  loved 
nounces  strong  drink  to  be  the  present  “curse  masculine  strength  of  principle  in  every  fibre  of  things— -his  home,  his  family,  his  coim- 

of  Africa.”  He  also  declares  that  “go  where  his  character.  At  the  age  of  four  years  his  fa-  God;  and  who  in  a  long  course  of 

you  will,  you  Mrill  find  every  week,  men,  women  ther  died,  leaving  the  little  orphan  with  only  1*^®>  followed  the  guiding  star  of  Duty, 

and  children,  reeling  with  the  effects  of  alcohol,  his  mother  and  a  sister  younger  than  himself,  l^oty !  That  is  a  gr^t  word,  that  glorifies 
On  this  account  chiefly  I  became  a  teetotaler  for  both  of  whom  it  was  for  many  years  a  study  character  to  which  it  may  be  justly  applied, 
on  leaving  the  coast,  I  have  continued  so  ever  of  the  strictest  economy  to  give  the  only  son  an  Residency  at  Lucknow,  in  India,  so  mern- 

since.  I  believe  that  abstinence  is  the  true  education,  to  the  point  of  carrying  him  through  fl*®  8i®g®  which  it  stoi^  in  the  Muti- 

secret  of  unimpaired  health  in  the  tropics.”  College— a  sacrifice  which  was  to  be  nobly  re-  f'*®*’®  a  little  cemetery  in  which  sleep 

Dr.  Livingstone  gave  the  same  testimony,  paid.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  took  hold  of  ^f^®  perished  in  that  great  struggle,  and 

Mr.  Mackay  goes  on  to  say  that  “  whoever  wishes  him  when  but  a  child,  for  it  is  said  that  at  the  marble  slab  that  covers  the  dust  of  the 

to  introduce  civilization  into  Africa  must  make  time  of  his  father’s  death,  when  the  young  mo-  immortal  defence,  is  inscribed  sim- 

it  a  gine  qua  non  of  the  enterprise  that  its  mem-  ther  felt  that  “  there  was  no  one  to  care  for  (dictated,  I  doubt  not,  by  himself  when 

bers  be  total  abstainers.  The  West  Coast  is  her,”  the  little  fellow  looked  up  in  her  face  and  dying,  in  his  wish  that  the  words  spoken  of  him 
ruined  with  rum,  and  it  is  killing  the  Kaffirs  in  gaid,  “Mother,  I’ll  take  care  of  you.”  These  should  be  few) : 

the  south.  At  Zanzibar  a  vile  liquor  is  dis-  words  spoke  a  character  which  was  to  develope  Here  ues  Henry  Lawrence, 

tilled  from  the  sugar-cane  that  is  retailed  by  into  a  noble  manhood.  As  he  grew  to  be  a  man.  Who  tried  to  do  his  duty. 

every  Hindoo,  Banyan  and  merchant  to  the  be  gladly  took  upon  him  the  care  of  her  who  Could  any  nobler  tribute  be  paid  to  our  depart- 
destruction  of  the  Suahili  race.”  In  the  horri-  had  cared  for  him:  and  to  the  last  hour  of  her  ed  friend  than  this,  that  he  too  stood  like  a  sol- 
ble  business  of  inundating  the  West  Coast  and  bfe  was  the  stay  and  staff  of  that  widowed  mo-  dier  at  his  post,  and  did  his  duty  in  every  station 
the  Congo  country  with  rum,  America  bears  a  ther,  and  of  the  sister  whom  he  had  first  learn-  of  life  into  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  him? 
conspicuous  and  guilty  part.  To  the  disgrace  ed  to  love  when  they  were  children  together.  Such  men  are  rare,  and  when  they  are  taken 
of  our  government  no  prohibition  of  this  abom-  But  at  the  beginning  he  had  to  make  his  own  from  us,  it  seems  as  if  they  could  not  be  spared, 
inable  traffic  has  been  attempted !  All  the  bene-  way.  When  he  went  forth  from  his  mother’s  Especially  do  we  mourn  when  one  is  struck  down 
fits  of  our  missionary  enterprises  are  more  that  door,  she  had  nothing  to  give  him  but  her  bless-  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength,  as  was  that  Sec- 
counterbalanced  by  the  millions  of  gallons  of  ing  and  her  prayers.  Powerful  friends  he  had  retary  who  fell  in  this  city  but  a  few  days  ago 
rum  transported  to  Africa — a  large  part  of  it  none;  he  had  notliing  with  which  to  make  his  — and  as  death  has  come  to  him  whose  form  lies 
shipped  from  Boston!  “How  long,  oh  Lord,  way  in  the  world,  but  his  own  active  brain,  his  before  us.  But  who  shall  say  that  God’s  time 
how  long”  shall  a  CTiristian  nation  consent  to  be  simple  integrity,  his  clear  head  and  strong  will,  was  not  the  best  ?  that  it  was  not  a  special  kind- 
the  poisoners  of  heathen  barbarians  ?  and  his  brave,  manly  heart.  ness  and  benediction  from  Him  who  is  the  Lord 

Among  the  pleasant  duties  to  which  I  have  Graduating  from  Amherst  College  at  the  age  of  life  and  death,  that  he  should  not  pass  away 
been  called,  during  my  ministry-at-large  has  of  nineteen,  he  came  at  once  to  this  city,  where  by  a  slow  decline,  a  gradual  decay,  but  in  the 
been  the  addressing  of  crowded  anniversary-  he  was  to  spend  his  whole  active  life.  It  was  a  ripeness  of  his  splendid  manhood,  in  the  fullness 
meetings  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa-  venture  not  without  its  dangers,  to  be  thrown  oj  all  his  powers?  As  you  who  bear  his  hon- 
tions  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadel-  into  a  great  city  with  all  its  temptations  in  the  ored  name  bend  over  that  silent  form,  while  you 
phia.  Their  ani^l  reports  showed  splendid  flush  of  early  manhood ;  but  his  strict  Puritan  cannot  keep  back  your  tears,  let  your  sorrow  be 
work  done  for  the  Master.  In  Philadelphia  no  training,  in  which  principles  had  formed  into  mingled  with  thanksgiving,  that  he  was  spared 
less  than  nine  different  buildings  are  occupied  habits,  kept  him  in  the  straight  patjh  of  indus-  to  you  so  long,  and  that  he  leaves  to  you  the 
by  the  Association  in  various  parts  of  the  city .  try,  integrity,  and  honor.  priceless  inheritance  of  such  a  life  and  such  ah 

Every  dav  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  the  Entering  the  office  of  a  well  known  legal  firm  example. 

vast  importapee  of  this  great  world-wide  organi  for  the  study  of  law,  he  so  approved  himself  by  - 

zation.  i  his  diligence,  that  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  “TRUTH  IN  PLACE  OF  DOGMA.” 

I  am  just  setting  off  for  Florida  to  find  a  little  he  was  at  once  taken  into  partnership,  and  thus 

sorely -needed  rest.  Not  much  remains  to  be  began  his  professional  career.  Reminiscences  are  always  in  order;  and  the 


Every  dav  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  the 
vast  importapee  of  this  great  world-wide  organi¬ 
zation.  I 


priceless  inheritance  of  such  a  life  and  such  an 


TRUTH  IN  PLACE  OF  INNIMA.” 


said  about  the  land  of  sunshine  and  oranges  after 


‘gan  his  professional  career.  Reminiscences  are  always  in  order;  and  the, 

There  must  have  been  at  this  time  something  “  R®miniscence”  contributed  by  our  esteemed 


the  delightful  pictures  drawn  in  these  columns  very  engaging  in  his  appearance.  Of  fine  pres-  beloved  brother  Bigelow  to  The  EvANQEUSt 


by  the  Editor-in-Chief.  Yet  there  may  be  ence,  his  erect  form  and  open  countenance  were  j  (^®^'  1*^91)  is  particularly  interesting  to  all  the 

gleaning  enough  left  to  fill  an  “ephah  of  barley;”  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  genuine  m®™b®rs  ®f  th®  Presbytery  to  which  he  referjf. 
and  if  I  cannot  do  it,  the  comely  “Ruth”  who  manliness,  which  was  so  marked  in  his  charac-  setting  his  “reminiscence”  in  a 

accompanies  me,  may  discover  some  “  handfulls”  ter  through  life.  Already  he  was  recognized  as  stronger  light,  I  am  sure  his  preference  of 

worth  the  gathering.  one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  city,  and  at 


SYNOD’S  AID  FUND. 


ter  through  life.  Already  he  was  recognized  as  ®’'rouger  iigiii,  i  aui  sure  ms  preierence  oi 

one  of  the  rising  young  men  of  the  city,  and  at  “*'^**'  “  dogma”  will  incline  him 

the  age  of  twenty -eight  he  was  chosen  a  mem-  thank  one  who  was  quorum  pars  ’  in  the 
ber  of  the  Legislature,  the  beginning  of  that  mentions,  for  a  few  additional 


The  Synod  of  New  York  has  a  great  many  weak  public  career,  to  which,  in  the  State  or  the  Na-  ^®>'^®' 
churches,  some  of  which  were  once  strong  and  tional  Capital,  he  was  to  devote  so  many  years  ^®  ^bo  was  “brought  up”  before  the 

flourishing,  their  parishes  extending  far  and  of  his  life.  Presbytery  was  arraigned,  he  says,  “  not  f<i* 

wide.  Changes  have  come  by  many  deaths  and  As  a  citizen  of  New  York,  he  was  noted  for  teaching  imtruly,  nor  even  unscripturally, 
the  fluctuations  of  population,  and  they  are  now  his  public  spirit,  taking  interest,  not  only  in  the  bardly  for  teaching  at  all,  but  for  publishing 
strong  and  self-supporting  no  longer.  The  Synod  growth  of  the  city  in  population  and  in  wealth,  unconfessional  views.— that,  and  nothing  else.” 
of  New  York  has  entered  on  no  better  work  but  in  whatever  added  to  its  beauty  and  its  complete  statement  of  this  interesting  fact  is, 
than  the  fostering  of  these  churches,  through  healthfulness  as  a  place  of  residence.  He  was  a  that  the  “unconfessional  views”  which  the  man 
the  advice  and  well-directed  labors  of  its  two  member  of  the  first  Park  Ckimmission,  in  which  publi  bed  were  sermons  which  he  was  coutinu- 
Synodical  Superintendents.  Their  presence  and  he  served  for  twelve  years;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  *^**y  preaching  to  his  people;  and  they  were  “ un¬ 
words  of  encouragement  have  often  proved  just  the  interest  which  he  took  in  those  great  breath-  confessional”  to  the  extent  of  denying  mqny  of 
the  impulse  needed  to  reanimate  despondent  ing  spaces  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  people,  ^be  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  even 
men  and  women,  and  much  has  been  accom-  that,  though  his  connection  with  'the  Board  was  te  the  point  of  saying  “  I  throw  away  the  distinc-. 
plished  thus  at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  gener-  interrupted  for  a  long  period  by  his  duties  in  Con-  tion  forever  between  saints  and  sinners ;  for  1 
al  funds  of  the  Synod,  but  yet  not  all  that  is  gress  and  large  business  interests,  he  returned  cannot  find  that  the  Bible  has  anywhere  dis- 
desirable  and  necessary.  to  it  in  his  later  years,  and  so  continued  to  the  tinguished  men  into  these  two  classes.”  And  in 

Realizing  the  large  work  that  needed  to  be  time  of  his  death.  tbe  final  action  of  the  Presbytery  it  was  dip- 

done  in  behalf  of  poor  churches,  and  in  neigh-  As  to  his  public  life,  this  is  not  the  place  to  iinctly  stated,  that  the  man  had  “departed,  Iflu 
borhoods  quite  destitute  of  the  gospel,  the  Synod  speak  of  his  political  opinions,  or  the  parties  ®®^y  ^be  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
resolved  to  raise  a  reasonable  sum  in  aid  of  this  with  which  he  acted.  Nor  is  that  at  all  impor-  but  also  from  the  common  faith  of  the  whole 
work,  namelv  $30,000.  The  strong  churches  were  tant  to  the  estimate  of  his  character.  Much  evangelical  church ;  that  some  of  his  teachings 
thus  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  weak,  and  the  fact  more  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  know,  that  what-  ^®’^®  bi  direct  contradiction  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
that  these  latter  were  not  far  to  seek,  it  was  ever  his  opinions,  he  held  them  honestly.  No  tures,  and  that  their  tendency  was  to  lead  men 
thought  might  recommend  the  undertaking  to  one  could  talk  with  him  without  being  struck  astray  from  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gos- 
many  who  are  distrustful  of  very  distant  objects  with  his  transparent  sincerity.  I  often  listened  P®*  ®f  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  induce  them  to  build 
of  benevolence.  Then  too  the  appeal  would  be  to  his  conversation,  as  he  spoke,  in  the  freedom  their  hopes  of  salvation  upon  a  false  foundation.” 
naturally  strong  with  considerable  numbers  in  of  personal  friendship,  of  public  measures  and  We  heartily  concur  with  the  Reminiscencer  in 
every  flourishing  congregation  who  recall  early  of  public  men,  and  was  always  impressed  with  his  enthusiasm  for  that  “pure  and  undefiled 
associations  with  pleasure,  for  our  now  weak  this  characteristic  of  his  mind,  that  he  judged  truth,  ”  “  world  healing  and  world  comforting, 
country  churches  have  contributed  of  their  best  public  questions,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  whose  name  is  Christianity.”  But  is  it-  not  a 
blood  to  the  cities,  and  all  of  such  goodly  ante-  what  might  be  considered  “  good  politics,  ”  but  singular  fact  that  so  many  enthusiasts  for  the 
cedents,  would,  it  was  believed,  contribute  to  simply  of  what  was  just  and  right.  His  heart  truth  stand  ready,  the  very  moment  any  one 
Synod’s  Aid  fund  with  both  pleasure  and  lib-  was  with  the  people,  and  he  wished  that  policy  tries  to  give  definite  statements  of  this  truth,  to 
erality.  to  prevail,  which,  instead  of  being  for  the  ad-  raise  a  clamor  against  it?  According  to  our 

We  are  quite  sure  that  no  mistake  was  made,  vantage  of  the  few,  was  for  the  good  of  the  notion,  a  truth  becomes  “confessional”  when  it 
that  the  amount  named  could  be  easily  raised,  great  mass  of  our  city’s,  or  our  country’s,  pop-  is  confessed.  Now  if  the  act  of  making  truth 
provided  all  or  churches  co-operated  in  the  effort,  ulation.  confessional  defiles,  it,  we  see  no  other  way  of 

The  main  element  of  solicitude  and  uncertainty  But  no  one  could  fully  appreciate  the  man  who  keeping  the  truth  undefiled  than  that  of  ab8taiH‘ 
has  been  as  to  how  far  pastors,  and  in  the  ab-  did  not  know  him  as  a  friend,  and  meet  him  in  iug  from  the  confession  of  it.  And  we  judg# 
sence  of  pastors,  church  sessions,  would  obey  the  the  privacy  of  social  intercourse,  where  one  sees  that  just  this  is  what  some  of  those  want  wh» 
behest  of  Synod  and  give  their  congregations  a  those  finer  qualities  that  are  often  hidden  from  are  loud  in  their  professions  of  a  highly  spirit- 
chance  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  We  are  afraid  the  world.  No  one  was  better  fitted  to  enjoy  ual,  reverential,  and  soulful  admiration  of  truth, 
that  very  many  of  our  churches,  throughout  the  domestic  life.  He  had  a  sweet  and  gentle  na-  It  must  not  be  “formulated.”  In  other  words, 
State,  have  not  yet  been  made  aware  of  their  op-  ture,  that  made  him  beloved  by  all  around  him.  it  must  not  be  confessed.  Else  it  becomes  “con- 
portunity  and  duty  in  this  regard.  If  so,  it  is  To  his  dependents  he  was  always  considerate,  fessional,”  and  thus  more  or  less  defiled.  The 
high  time  that  pastors,  supplies,  and  sessions,  and  careful  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  truth  must  be  left  floating  in  the  nebulobs 
should  do  their  duty.  The  recent  action  of  humblest;  while  to  those  bound  to  him  by  the  beauty  of  evening  cloud-castles — a  condition 
Synod  is  given  elsewhere,  along  with  Dr.  Crock-  most  sacred  ties,  he  gave  that  large  and  gener-  against  which,  it  is  to  be  hojied,  our  dqnr 
er’s  brief  and  persuasive  remarks  thereon.  Let  ous  affection  which  might  be  expected  from  brother,  the  Reminiscencer,  would  exclaim  as 
every  delinquent  church  bring  the  matter  up,  such  a  nature.  In  his  early  manhood  it  was  the  vehemently  as  we  do.  ‘ 

and  as  promptly  as  may  be,  and  hereafter  reckon  first  and  greatest  blessing  of  his  life  to  be  united  Meantime  we  suggest  kindly  that  he  retouch 
it  among  the  stated  objects  of  its  benevolence,  to  one  of  an  historic  name;  the  daughter  of  the  the  picture  he  has  drawn.  It  needs  tliis  at  sevr 
Societies  and  Sunday-schools  may  also  well  lend  Governor  of  his  native  State,  and  the  grand-  eral  other  points,  on  which  we  forbear  for  thf 
their  aid.  daughter  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  was  the  inti-  present  to  remark.  Clericcs..  . 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  GUARD. 

In  Springfield,  Ill.,  on  January  30,  1891,  the 
Bev.  Albert  Hale,  a  veteran  of  the  Cross  in  the 
ninety-  second  year  of  his  age,  peacefully  “  slumb¬ 
ered  ovtr”  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
home. 

Father  Hale  il’as  the  last  survivor  of  that  con¬ 
secrated  band  of  Home  Missionary  pioneers, 
who,  from  1812  to  1831,  entered  Illinois  from  the 
East  and  the  South,  and  illumined  their  perilous 
paths  through  forests  and  across  prairies  by 
kindling  Gospel  lights  wherever  they  went. 

The  names  of  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  John  F. 
Schermerhorn  head  the  list.  After  these  came 
B.  F.  Spilman,  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  Salmon 
Giddings,  (who  ordained  Mrs.  Permelia  Burr  as 
the  first  ruling  elder  in  Kaskaskia  Church,)  John 
M.  Ellis  and  Thomas  Lippincott,  founder  of  II- 
linbis  College,  Theron  Baldwin,  Stephen  Bliss, 
Julian  Sturtevant,  Elbridge  G.  Howe,  Gideon 
Blackburn,  the  founder  of  Blackburn  University, 
Aratus  Kent,  Jeremiah  Porter,  Flavel  Bascom, 
John  G.  Bergen,  and  other  less  conspicuous  but 
equally  heroic  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
Presbyterianism  throughout  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hale  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  College  in  1827,  of  the  same  class 
with  Horace  Bushnell ;  studied  theology  in  the 
New  Haven  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  1831. 

While  a  theological  student,  he  spent  several 
vacations  in  the  work  of  a  colporteur  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  and  a  Sunday  School 
Missionary  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Flor¬ 
ida. 

After  his  ordination  he  preached  a  short  time 
near  Boston,  Mass.,  residing  in  the  city  with 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  But  his  ardent  missionary 
zeal  impelled  him  forth  to  the  Frontier.  He 
came  to  Shawneetown,  Ill.,  November  15,  1831, 
and  soon  took  charge  of  the  Bethel  Church  in 
Bond  County,  (the  early  home  of  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Patterson  D.D.  of  Chicago,)  where  he  minister¬ 
ed  faithfully  and  successfully  for  eight  years. 

But  the  Bethel  Church  became  only  a  Jacob’s 
resting-place  to  him.  He  was  constantly  ex¬ 
ploring  the  regions  beyond.  His  missionary  tours 
were  extended  into  Missouri  and  Mississippi  to 
the  South,  and  Northward  through  Illinois  into 
Wisconsin.  On  horseback,  either  alone  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brother  missionary,  he  made  his 
pray  from  one  settlement  to  another,  preaching 
to  little  groups  of  disciples  gathered  in  some  log 
dnbin  or  school-house,  or  to  the  larger  assemblies 
of  the  camp-meetings  held  in  the  groves.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  tours,  he  visited  Galena,  Chi- 
opigo  and  other  places  in  the  Northern  portion  of 
the  State,  everywhere  preaching  the  Word. 

I  In  1839  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
j^storate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
llpringfield.  Ill.,  entered  upon  his  work  soon 
juter,  and  was  installed  July  1,  1840.,  Here,  for 
i^re  than  twenty-seven  years,  he  labored  unre¬ 
mittingly.  He  was  foremost  in  every  good 
work,  and  became  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  influenzal  men  in  this  section.  Of  the 
1,600  members  receivtsi  into  the  Second  Church, 

'  from  its  organization  in  1835  to  the  present  time. 
•800  united  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Hale. 

'  He  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of  the  First 
^Congregational  Church  also,  as  it  was  formed  by 
a  colony  which  withdrew  from  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  immediately  on  his  retirement 
from  its  pastorate. 

This  occurred  in  January  1867,  when  Mr.  Hale 
was  in  his  68th  year,  and  when  he  might  well 
have  been  regarded  as  having  almost  completed 
a  public  career  of  remarkable  activity  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  ministry. 

But  God  had  work  for  him  to  do  which,  if  not 
BO  wide-reaching,  was  as  valuable  and  lasting 
in  results  as  any  he  had  yet  accomplished.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  longer,  until  his  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  failed,  he  was  one  of 
the  busiest  and  most  useful  men  in  the  minis¬ 
try.  In  the  city  and  surrounding  country  his 
labors  were  abundant,  preaching  in  vacant  pul¬ 
pits  and  neglected  communities  almost  every 
Sunday,  visiting  among  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted,  holding  cottage  prayer-meel  ings, 
acting  as  Chaplain  to  the  State  Legislatures  and 
the  political,  educational  and  other  Conventions 
held  in  the  Capital,  and  in  multifarious  ways 
commending  himself  to  all  men  as  God’s  ser¬ 
vant  and  their  “servant  for  Jesus  sake.”  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  he  was  accustomed  to  style 
himself,  “Bishop  of  the  highways  and  hedges.” 

Outside  of  this  special  service  in  the  Gospel, 
Father  Hale  was  a  man  of  public  and  philan¬ 
thropic  spirit. 

Amid  the  exciting  events  of  the  Mexican  War, 
the  anti-Slavery  Agitation,  the  Temperance 
Movement  and  the  Civil  War,  he  stood  as  a  pa¬ 
triot,  fearlessly  defending  in  the  pulpit  and  on 
the  platform,  human  rights  and  the  maintenance 
of  liberty  and  law .  While  never  failing  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  own  principles,  he  was  charitable 
toward  others  who  differed  from  him,  and  by 
his  candor  and  courtesy  he  won  to  his  life-long 
friendship,  men  of  all  parties  and  all  creeds. 

During  the  evening-time  of  his  life,  his  famil¬ 
iar  face,  full  of  benevolence,  has  been  seen  on 
our  streets,  and  his  greeting  was  welcomed  as 
a  benediction  by  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
old  and  young  alike. 

It  is  much  to  say,  but  it  is  the  simple  truth, 
that  no  man  ever  lived  in  this  community, 
whose  character  was  confessed  to  be  so  blame¬ 
less,  whose  influence  was  sq  uniformly  whole¬ 
some  and  hallowed,  and  whose  departure  was  so 
universally  mourned.  d.  a.  .t. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  pleasant  winter  weather  has  been  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  work  of  the  churches  and  the  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  interest  of  the  Sabbath  School  and 
Church.  More  than  usual  interest  is  taken  in 
the  work  and  never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  earnest  prayer  for  children  and  friends 
and  neighbors  out  of  Christ.  The  hearts  of 
good  citizens  have  been  stirred  by  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Bible  from  our  public  schools, 
the  repeal  of  the  Bennett  Law  for  compuls¬ 
ory  education  and  the  apparent  triumph  of  the 
beer  and  whiskey  elements  in  the  state.  It  has 
seemed  as  though  the  papacy  and  the  enemies 
of  our  liberties  and  institutions  were  triumphing. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Schools  and  Colleges 
was  well  observed  at  Carroll  College,  at  Wau¬ 
kesha,  and  of  the  112  students  enrolled  this 
term,  eighty-five  have  found  the  Saviour.  In¬ 
teresting  services  were  held  all  day  at  Galesville 
and  Downer  Colleges,  at  Fox  Lake  and  at  Poy- 
nette  Academy,  which  have  been  followed  by 
extra  meetings.  As  a  grand  means  of  help  these 
warm-hearted  students  go  out  to  neighboring 
churches  and  tell  the  young  people  of  the  new¬ 
found  joy,  and  we  may  expect  some  encouraging 
results  from  their  labors,  prayers  and  self-deny¬ 
ing  service.  T.  s.  J. 


(Dur  Sook  €abk. 


The  Science  op  Fairy  Tales.  An  Inquiry  into 
Fairy  Mythology.  By  Edwin  Sidney  Hart- 
land,  .Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
New  York:  Scribner  and  Welford.  $1.25. 

So  much  light  upon  the  development  of  hu¬ 
man  intellect  and  the  growth  of  thought,  is 
gained  by  the  study  of  legends  and  fairy  tales, 
that  the  subject  well  repays  the  vast  amount  of 
research  and  the  infinite  pains  in  collecting 
which  it  requires.  Few  readers  are  aware, 
probably,  how  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
scholars  the  study  has  received.  The  list  o£ 
titles  and  authorities  given  in  the  appendix  of 
the  present  work,  covers  thirteen  pages,  with¬ 
out  presumably  pretending  to  be  exhaustive, 
since  it  includes  only  names  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  text.  Mr.  Hartland  treats 
the  subject  at  once  as  a  scholar  and  a  popular 
writer,  discussing  the  subject  from  its  origin  in 
savage  ideas  and  habits  of  story  telling,  and 
making  special  inquiry  into  the  more  general 
features  of  legends  and  fairy  tales,  such  as  fairy 
births,  changelings,  the  supernatural  lapse  of 
time  in  fairy-land,  and  that  large  class  of  leg¬ 
ends  based  upon  what  he  calls  the  Swan-maiden 
fancy — a  fancy  which  we  all  remember  as  form¬ 
ing  the  motive  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of 
the  “Nights,”  thb  Story  of  Hasan  of  Bassorah, 
and  of  which,  though  with  radical  change  of 
form,  Hans  Anderson  has  made  such  poetic  use 
in  his  lovely  story  of  the  Twelve  Swans. 

The  real  importance  of  this  work  consists  in 
its  bearing  upon  race  theories.  These  myths 
and  legends  are  found  everywhere;  among  the 
American  Indians  and  those  of  the  Pamir,  in 
the  dark  heart  of  Africa,  amid  Lapland  snows, 
and  in  the  sunny  isles  of  the  sea.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  points,  if  not  to  a  common  origin,  at  leasts 
to  a  common  intellectual  endowment ;  if  not  of 
one  blood,  all  nations  are  certainly  of  one  cast 
of  mind,  as  regards  their  earliest  ideas  and  im¬ 
pressions.  An  enormous  mass  of  myth,  legend 
and  fairy  tale,  is  very  pleasingly  brought  togeth¬ 
er  in  this  small  book.  Though  not  designed  to 
amuse  the  idle  hours  of  those  who,  intellectual¬ 
ly  speaking,  have  none  other,  it  will  afford  de¬ 
lightful  recreation  to  the  thoughtful  mind. 

A  Washington  Bible  Class.  By  Gail  Hamil¬ 
ton.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  (Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50. 

The  Bible-class  conducted  by  Miss  Dodge  in 
Washington,  out  of  which  grew  the  present 
book,  has  attracted  wide  attention.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  were  drawn  from  the  most  brilliant  society 
of  the  capital,  and  included  men  and  women  of 
all  shades  of  religious  belief,  and  perhaps  of  no 
belief  that  could  possibly  be  formulated  into  a 
creed.  For  their  benefit  Miss  Dodge  discussed 
such  subjects  as  the  Real  Genesis,  the  King  of 
Salem,  the  Institutes  of  Moses,  the  ^rigin  of 
Sacrifice,  the  Election  of  Paul  arid  the  Election 
of  Presbytery,  and  others,  treating  them  all  in 
the  frank,  fearless,  breezy  way  which  is  entire¬ 
ly  characteristic  of  her,  and  which  forms  the 
charm,  and  sometimes  the  seduction  of  her 
writings.  Miss  Dodge  calls  no  man  Master  in 
matters  of  doctrine.  Though  unquestionably 
“advanced,”  she  kc*eps  step  with  no  one  ad¬ 
vanced  leader  of  thought,  but  makes  her 
theological  divagations  at  a  pace  all  her  own. 
Her  view  of  Scripture  is  what  she  would 
probably  call  the  common  -  sense  view.  She 
takes  the  words  for  what  they  are  worth  in 
their  baldest  and  most  literal  sense.  Not  that 
her  exixisitsons  are  bald,  or  for  that  matter, 
literal.  She  throws  a  great  deal  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  light  upon  every  subject  she  touches, 
and  however  little  one  may  agree  with  her  con¬ 
clusions,  however  much  one  may  question  the 
validity  of  her  premisses,  a  candid  Bible  student 
may  find  here  suggestions  opening  up  very 
profitable  lines  of  thought.  Nor  must  it  be 
concluded  from  Miss  Dodge’s  very  free  handling 
of  things,  that  she  has  gone  over  unreservedly 
to  the  enemy.  A  remark  which  she  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  character  in  her  in¬ 
troductory  chapter,  is  a  fairly  characteristic 
illustration  of  the  way  she  looks  at  things. 
“Lot’s  wife  will  have  a  sweet  revenge  on  Cor¬ 
nell  University,”  Sophia  says,  “in  the  day  when 
the  diary  of  some  literary  gentleman  or  fashion¬ 
able  princess  of  Sodom  is  dug  out  of  the  sulphur 
rock  of  Usdum,  containing  the  imperishable 
and  undisputable  record  of  the  lady’s  visiting 
list.”  And  Munson,  evidently  speaking  for  Miss 
Dodge  on  the  subject  of  interpretation,  main¬ 
tains  “  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  any  one  in¬ 
terpretation,  but  to  the  right  of  intrepretation. 
....  I  am  willing  to  give  up  any  way  on  evi¬ 
dence,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  give  up  my  right 
of  way.”  She  takes  it  in  this  book. 

Marching  Through  Georgia.  Pen-Pictures  of 
Every-Day  Life  in  General  Sherman’s  Army, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Atlanta  Cam¬ 
paign  until  the  Close  of  the  War.  By  F. 
Y.  Hedley,  Adjutant  Thirty-second  Illinois 
Infantry.  Illustrated  by  F.  L.  Stoddard. 
Chicago:  Donohue,  Henneberry,  and  C!om- 
pany. 

It  is  a  pathetic  circumstance  that  this  book 
comes  for  review  on  the  very  day  when  its  hero, 
and  the  hero  of  that  year-long  battle,  the  march 
from  Chattanooga  to  Raleigh,  lies  fighting  his 
last  fight  with  the  one  enemy  to  whom  he 
must  succumb.  The  account  of  the  famous 
March  to  the  Sea  is  written  by  one  who  knew 
the  war  well  from  its  earliest  hours,  when,  as 
drummer-boy,  he  helped,  as  he  proudly  says,  to 
create  the  army.  With  small  literary  preten¬ 
sion,  there  is  a  heartiness,  a  clearness  of  vision, 
an  enthusiastic  patriotism,  a  lo>al  affection  for 
the  hrave  man  who  was  his  leader,  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  his  methods  and  re¬ 
sources,  which  make  this  book  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  the  war.  The  boys 
and  girls  should  read  it. 

Bellerue.  or  the  story  of  Rolf.  By  W.  M.  L. 
Jay.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1891.  $1.25. 

The  story  of  Rolf  turns  on  a  murder,  of  which 
the  wrong  man  was  accused.  With  some  ra¬ 
ther  improbable  features,  it  is  pleasantly  told, 
and  is  pervaded  with  a  very  geniue  religious 
spirit.  Too  absorbing  to  be  recommended  for 
Sunday  reading,  it  is  yet  a  book  from  which 
the  young  will  gain  .some  valuable  religious 
teaching. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 
By  William  T.  Harris.  Comprising  Passages 
from  his  Writings,  Selected  and  Arranged 
with  Commentary  and  Illustration.  By  Mari¬ 
etta  Kies.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 

The  sub- title  shows  the  character  of  the  book. 
Miss  Kies  has  done  her  work  most  deftly,  mak¬ 
ing  such  judicious  extracts  from  Dr.  Harris’  va¬ 
rious  writings,  and  so  aptly  dovetailing  them 
together,  as  to  form  a  very  well  systematized 
introduction  to  philosophy.  The  illustrations 
are,  in  general,  well  conceived,  and  throw  a 
good  light  upon  the  subject.  The  work  was 
presented  as  a  thesis  in  connection  with  work 
for  the  Master’s  Degree  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 


The  Lion’s  Cd«,  with  Other  Verse.  By  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

One  may  say  to  Mr.  Stoddard  of  his  poems, 
'Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now.  All 
the  sweetness  and  strength  and  sparkle  of  his 
earlier  work  is  here,  with  something  of  added 
depth,  that  life  and  its  experiences  alone  can 
give.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  lost  none  of  his  old 
dexterity  in  the  handling  of  metres,  nor  with 
added  gravity  has  he  lost  that  glint  of  humor 
which  lends  so  much  of  reality  and  sympathy 
to  his  work.  The  collection  is  named  not  from 
the  opening,  but  from  the  closing  poem,  which 
is  the  pathetic  legend  of  Sakontala  from  the 
Sanskrit  Mahab’hrata.  Many  of  the  poems  are 
from  the  Orient:  Persian  and  Arabic  and  In¬ 
dian.  Others  are  from  European  sources,  and 
others  again  are  inspired  by  borne  and  country 
and  friends.  Not  least  musical  among  them  all 
is  the  little  chaplet  of  Children’s  Songs. 

A  Memoir  of  Algernon  Sydney  Suluvan,  To¬ 
gether  with  Memorial  Tributes.  Collect¬ 
ed  and  Arraimed  by  his  Son,  George  H.  Sul¬ 
livan.  New  York :  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

It  is  more  than  three  years  since  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  went  to  his  reward,  but  it  is 
none  too  late  to  lay  this  wealth  upon  his  grave. 
His  memory — that  memory  of  the  just  which  is 
blessed — still  lives  in  the  large  circle  of  which, 
by  so  many  and  such  various  ties,  he  was  a 
member.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  in  these  columns 
by  his  pastor.  Dr.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  then  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  That  tribute 
forms  a  part  of  the  contents  of  this  little  book. 
The  sketch  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  life  by  his  son  is' 
modest,  tender,  and  dignified.  It  is  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  memorial  tributes,  with 
extracts  from  letters,  memorial  addresses,  and 
newspapers.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  two 
good  portraits  of  its  subject. 

Through  Abyssinia.  An  Envoy’s  Bide  to  the 
King  of  Zion.  By  F.  Harrison  Smith,  R.N. 
New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong tmd  Company. 
1890. 

It  appears  that  the  proper  style  of  the  late 
King  of  Abyssinia  was  “  Johannes,  made  by  the 
Almighty,  King  of  Zion,  King  of  Kings,  of 
Ethiopia  and  its  Dependencies.”  It  was  this 
august  monarch  to  whom  our  author  was  ^nt, 
not,  as  one  might  be  inclined  to  suppose,  in 
some  far  away  date  B.  C.,  but  so  recently  as  the 
year  of  grace  1886,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
fateful  campaign  in  the  Soudan.  His  errand 
was  to  carry  to  the  King,  his  son,  and  his  chief 
general,  swords  of  honor  presented  by  the  Maj¬ 
esty  of  Great  Britain,  in  recognition  of  his 
friendly  action  during  the  complications  which 
ensued  upon  that  war.  The  account  of  the 
journey  is  pleasantly  written,  though  with  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  It  carries  the  reader  through 
parts  of  Africa  which  are  comparatively  little 
known,  and  about  which  he  will  be  glad  to  get 
information. 

Wanneta,  the  Sioux.  By  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  WiGi 
niustrations  from  Life.  New  York:  Dodd. 
Mead  and  Company.  $2. 

Mr.  Warren  is  an  archaaologist,  not  a  novel¬ 
ist.  He  has  nevertheless  done  well  in  casting  in 
story  form  the  goodly  store  of  valuable  infoma- 
tion  which  he  has  to  give.  It  will  thus  com¬ 
mand  a  large  number  of  readers,  who  will  for¬ 
give  the  want  of  artistic  skill  in  the  form,  for 
the  value  of  the  substance.  Every  work  which 
serves  to  popularize  an  accurare  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  character  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is 
precisely  what  our  country  needs,  and  this  book 
ought  to  be  widely  read. 

The  Care  of  the  Sick  at  Home  and  in  the 
Hospital.  A  Hand-book  for  Families  and 
Nurses.  By  Dr.  Th.  Billroth,  Professor  of 


York:  Scribner  and  Welford.  1891.  $2. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  work.  It  will  be 
found  readable  and  helpful  only  by  women  at 
good  intelligence  and  some  education;  but  as 
the  author  observes,  none  others  ought  to  be 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  permitted 
to  enter  upon  the  vocation  of  nurse.  !^e  trans¬ 
lation  is  well  done,  and  the  iUustrations  (of 
bandaging,  splints,  etc.,)  are  very  useful. 

Russia,  Its  People  and  Ira  Literature.  By 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  Fanny  Hale  Gardiner.  Chicago: 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company. 

This  book  is  the  work  of  a  Spanish  woman  at 
uncommon  culture  and  ability,  the  author  of 
several  popular  novels.  The  present  work  gain¬ 
ed  for  her  the  high  honor,  never  before  extend¬ 
ed  to  a  woman,  of  an  invitation  to  read  selec¬ 
tions  from  it  before  the  Atenro  de  Madrid — a 
learned  and  distinguished  body.  Her  book 
treats  of  the  evolution  of  Russia,  Russia  Ni¬ 
hilism  and  its  literature,  the  rise  of,  the  Russian 
novel  and  modem  Russian  realism.  The  transla¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  well  done. 

English  Writers.  An  Attempt  Toward  a  His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature.  Vol.  VI.  From 
Chaucer  to  Caxton.  By  Henry  Morley, 
LL.D.,  Emeritus-Professor  of  English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature  at  University  C<dl^;e. 
London.  New  York:  Caswell  and  Company! 

We  have  repeatedly  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  the  several  volumes  of  this  excellenk^ 
work.  The  one  before  us  treats  of  John  Bar¬ 
bour,  John  of  Fordoim  and  Andrew  of  Wyn- 
toun,  and  others,  of  the  Early  Romances  and 
Pierce  Plowman,  of  the  Church  Controversy  and 
the  Chronicles,  of  Minor  Poets,  Dictionaries 
Translations,  Legends  and  Tables,  Minstrelsy, 
Songs  and  Ballads,  The  Paston  Letters,  The  In¬ 
vention  of  Printing,  and  William  Caxton. 

Mungo  Park  and  the  Niger.  By  Joseph 
Thompson.  Great  Explorers  Series.  New 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

A  book  which  will  be  welcomed  by  readers,  as 
affording  a  point  about  which  may  be  focussed 
their  vague  and  general  bits  of  knowledge  of 
discovery  and  discoverers  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
This  will  not  be  its  only  office.  That  must  be  an 
exceedingly  well  informed  person  who  does  not 
find  much  here  which  is  entirely  new.  The 
volume  begins  with  a  careful  sketch  of  the 
dawn  and  brightening  of  knowledge  concerning 
this  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent,  as  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  work  of  the  African  Association 
and  of  Park.  The  story  is  written  with  ani¬ 
mation  and  sympathy ;  the  volume  is  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  maps  and  illustrations,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  valuable  work  of  its  kind. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  By  (Tharl- 
ton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.  1891. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  which 
we  noticed  some  two  years  ago.  Though  abridg¬ 
ed,  its  vocabulary  has  been  extended,  but  space 
has  been  saved  by  omitting  references  to  bboks 
and  passages,  retaining  only  the  author’s  name 
with  each  word  or  phrase  cited.  To  the  ordi-  . 
nary  school-boy  or  girl,  the  book  will  lose  none 
of  its  usefulness  by  such  abridgment.  The  type 
is  of  good  quality  and  the  volume  of  convenient 
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Mr.  Field: — Then  you  will  make  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  real  estate  operator? 

Mr.  Stanford : — No.  The  Government  will  not 
be  an  operator  in  real  estate.  The  property  will 
never  be  encumbered  for  more  than  its  value,  and 
if  it  has  to  be  taken  for  foreclosure,  some  of  the 
neighbors  will  always  be  found  to  take  it  at  the 
assessed  value,  since  they  can  raise  upon  the 
property  at  two  per  cent  enough  to  pay  off  the  en¬ 
cumbrance.  It  is  what  the  Government  ought  to 
do  as,  it  is  the  only  power  that  can  make  money. 
Money  is  a  necessity.  People  will  not  produce 
more  than  is  sufiScient  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  unless  they  can  exchange  their  surplus  for 
the  products  of  somebody  else.  We  cannot  al¬ 
ways  exchange  a  horse  for  a  cow  or  a  bushel  of 
potatoes — we  must  have  something  to  serve  as 
an  intermediary  of  exchange.  And  this  is  a  de¬ 
finition  of  money — something  used  to  perfect 
exchanges  of  commodities  useful  to  man. 

I  would  have  no  limit  to  the  amount  that 
might  be  issued  (and  for  that  purpose  large  tracts 
of  land  are  as  important  as  small  ones),  the 
object  being  to  get  money  into  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  circulation,  so  that  every  honest  man  who 
is  willing  to  work,  shall  get  his  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Field: — But  is  not  that  Communism? 

Mr.  Stanford: — Well!  Is  there  not  a  good 
deal  of  Communism  in  any  kind  of  government  ? 
What  is  civilized  society,  as  distinguished  from 
barbarism,  but  the  organization  of  the  whole 
into  one  body  for  the  common  good  ?  Especial- 


Mr.  Field: — It  seems  to  me.  Governor,  with 
all  respect,  that  while  your  idea  of  lending 
money  on  farms  would  be  very  convenient  to 
farmers,  it  would  be  very  awkward  for  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  have  one  hundred  thousand  mort¬ 
gages  on  its  hands. 

Mr.  Stanford: — Well,  our  Government  would 
hold  the  mortgages  until  they  were  paid,  and  as 
it  would  be  receiving  two  per  cent,  this  might 
prove  one  way  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  while  benefiting  the  whole  nation 
by  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  money. 
The  Government  cannot  furnish  money  without 
a  valuable  consideration.  How  to  get  the  money 
out  is  the  question.  The  farmer  then  comes 
forward  to  borrow,  and  gives  this  unimpeacha¬ 
ble  security  of  real  estate,  and  takes  the  money 
which  he  passes  into  general  circulation,  giving 
the  Government  two  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  its 
credit.  I  think  this  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  as 
the  individual  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  credit  of  the  entire  people  of  the 
country.  This  money  goes  out  into  active  use 
causing  an  increase  of  production  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  It  becomes  a  public  blessing  and  at  the 
same  time  the  interest  upon  it  takes  care  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.  In  other  words 
the  very  means  which  sustain  the  Government 
become  a  blessing  to  the  whole  people,  and  the 
borrower  is  the  instrument  by  which  this  bless¬ 
ing  reaches  the  people  because  he  gives  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  perfect  means  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Field: — Well,  Governor,  your  scheme  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  novelty. 

Mr.  Stanford: — Yes,  it  is  new, — that  is  the 
only  objection  I  can  see  to  it. 

Mr.  Field: — You  would  then  create  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  for  loaning  money. 

Mr.  Stanford : — Yes,  but  it  will  not  cost  the 
people  anything.  The  two  per  cent,  interest  will 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Field : — The  Government  would  loan  four 
or  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Stanford: — The  more  the  better.  I  would 
not  limit  the  amount.  For  the  more  money  the 
Government  loans  in  this  manner,  the  better  for 
the  country.  No  one  is  going  to  borrow  money 
excepting  to  put  it  into  activity,  nor  to  any 
amount  except  that  which  may  be  needed.  The 
Government  runs  no  risk.  It  only  loans  its 
credit  for  one  half  the  value  of  the  real-estate, 
— the  best  security  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Field: — I  see  that  Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  is  out  with  a  new  plan.  His  idea  is  to  leave 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  mine,  and  have  the 
Government  figure  up  the  amount  and  issue  a 
like  amount  of  paper  money. 

Mr.  Stanford: — Yes.  I  saw  something  about 
this.  But.  although  we  do  not  need  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  for  money  to  do  the  business  of  the  country, 
yet  the\'  create  industries  which  there  are  good 
reasons  for  encouraging.  Most  of  our  industries 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  based  on  silver,  and  the  country 
is  largely  built  ujKjn  silver  mining.  Almost  the 
entire  value  of  the  product  of  the  silver  mines  in 
Nevada  is  paid  out  to  labor  or  for  supplies.  It 
is  not  lost  or  put  away  because  taken  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  a  commodity  valuable  all  over 
the  world,  and  sells  as  readily  as  wheat.  When 
coined  into  money  and  put  into  circulation,  you 
cannot  tell  where  its  beneficent  results  will  cease. 
In  this  way  we  have  an  interest  in  sustaining  sil¬ 
ver.  It  has  a  market  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Field : — Then  why  have  taxes  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stanford: — I  am  not  certain  but  what  my 
plan  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  taxes.  The 
man  who  borrows  the  money  would  be  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  the  whole  country  every  time  he  paid 
his  two  per  cent.  To  the  extent  that  he  would 
borrow  money  on  his  farm,  he  would  energize 
its  latent  power,  just  as  the  man  does  to-day 
who  holds  a  Government  bond.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  bond  of  |;1,000  has  only  a  value  of  |40  a 
year  to  the  man  who  keeps  it  in  his  safe,  but 
when  he  borrows  |900  upon  it  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  energizes  it  and  by  passing  it  into  cir¬ 
culation  may  produce  several  times  its  value 
during  the  year.  This  is  what  the  Government 
does  for  the  National  Banks,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  through  my  bill  to  do  something  similar 
for  the  farmer.  On  a  farm  worth  |.5,000,  he 
will  borrow  |2,500,  which  he  will  probably  spend 
on  improvements,  by  this  means  not  only  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  his  farm  to  that  extent, 
but  putting  into  circulation  that  much  more 
money,  which  will  continue  to  go  indefinitely. 
For  the  money  loaned  to  the  farmer  on  his  land 
does  not  stop  with  him.  It  stimulates  all  the 
enterprises  of  the  country.  It  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  men  of  small  industries  and  good 
credit  to  enlarge  their  business  and  better  them¬ 
selves. 

I  was  led  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  at 
a  time  w’hen  money  was  scarce  and  I  tried  to 
think  out  some  perfect  financial  system.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  would  be  the  most 
perfect  which  would  give  to  every  man  credit  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  credit  he  deserved,  whether  large 
or  small,  based  upon  his  industry,  capacity, 
character  and  ability  to  pay  back.  And  it  is  the 
farmer  with  his  indestructible  security,  who  can 
furnish  the  Government  with  the  means  to  sup¬ 
ply  to  all  the  money  that  is  needed  in  their  in¬ 
dustries  according  to  their  credit. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  a  nearly  perfect  finan¬ 
cial  system,  but  the  present  systems  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  governments  of  the  world  do  not  deserve 
the  name,  when  the  failure  of  one  single  firm 
can  shake  them  all.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Mr.  Field: — I  have  no  very  clear  opinions 
about  finance.  I  know’  more  about  preaching, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  weak 
points  in  your  system. 

Mr.  Stanford: — Very  probably,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  point  them  out. 

Mr.  Field: — Well,  here  is  one  thing.  Your 
plan  might  work  if  the  money  w’ere  always  lent 
to  good,  honest  farmers,  but  suppose  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  lent  $5.(XK)  to  some  lawless  fellow  on 
the  plains,  or  in  the  woods,  do  you  think  that 
when  the  interest  became  due  he  would  pay  it? 

Mr.  Stanford: — He  would  have  to  pay  it  or 
lose  his  farm. 

Mr.  Field: — I  doubf  if  the  Government  could 
collect  it.  I  believe  the  backwoodsman  would 
defy  the  Government  and  shoot  any  one  sent  to 
collect  the  interest  or  foreclose  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Stanford : — There  is  no  part  of  the  United 
States  where  our  Government  cannot  enforce  its 
authority.  The  rate  of  interest  I  propose  is  very 
light.  The  farmer  who  has  borrowed  $5,000 
will  only  have  $100  interest  to  pay  and  he  will 
hardly  commit  murder  and  go  to  war  with  the 
Government  for  that  sum. 

Mr.  Field: — But,  Governor,  what  security 
would  the  Government  have  if  it  loaned  money’ 
on  the  poor,  rocky  or  waste  lands  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Stanford: — The  Government’s  security 
would  be  as  perfect  in  those  mountains  as  on 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  for  it  will  not  part 
with  its  money  except  it  gets  two  to  one  for  it 
in  security. 

Mr.  Field: — I  am  afraid  you  are  calculating 
on  the  Millennium. 

Mr. Stanford : — No ;  I  am  considering  the  highest 
possibilities  of  humanity.  As  I  have  said  on 
another  occasion,  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
and  the  possibilities  of  humanity  are  just  one. 
There  can  be  no  beneficence  in  the  unattainable. 
If  the  Creator  had  given  us  reasonable  wants 


without  the  means  of  supplying  them,  his  henefl- 
cence  would  be  at  fault.  But  they  are  attain¬ 
able.  The  resources  of  the  earth,  the  mountains 
and  forests  are  inexhaustible,  and  to-day  the 
necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life  are,  barring 
accidents,  within  the  reach  of  all.  These  facts 
I  think  should  be  pointed  out  by  the  clergy. 
They  do  not  pay  sufilcient  attention  to  instruct¬ 
ing  the  people  about  temporal  matters,  and 
spend  too  much  time  on  the  subject  of  the  other 
world.  They  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
their  people  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  life 
as  well  as  another. 

Mr.  Field: — I  agree  with  you:  nor  would  it 
interfere  at  all  with  their  holy  calling.  Re¬ 
ligion  itself  has  a  direct  bearing  on  industry, 
and  on  all  the  virtues  which  go  to  the  well-being 
of  any  community.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
whole  wisdom  of  political  economy  is  summed 
up  in  this  simple  Christian  rule:  Bear  one  an¬ 
other’s  burdens! 

Mr.  Stanford; — That  is  it,  and  the  clergy 
ought  to  show  the  people  how  to  do  this.  Now, 
I  have  been  in  Utah  a  good  deal  and  have  seen 
the  way  in  which  the  Mormon  bishops  help  the 
people  in  their  temporal  affairs.  You  know, 
the  whole  territory  is  divided  up  by  the  Mor¬ 
mons  into  wards,  and  the  business  of  the  Bishop 
of  each  ward  is  to  be  conversant  with  the  tem¬ 
poral  affairs  of  the  people  and  advise  them  if  they 
are  ignorant.  The  Bishop  watches  the  people, 
and  if  he  sees  a  man  putting  com  into  cold 
ground,  will  explain  why  he  must  not  do  so,  or 
if  the  farmer  does  not  plow  at  the  right  time  he 
will  tell  him  when  to  plow,  and  soon.  Thus  the 
best  capacity  is  insured  to  the  people,  who  have 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others  better 
informed  than  they  are.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
very  general  prosperity  among  the  Mormons  in 
Utah.  They  are  not  a  wealthy  people  but  are 
not  poor. 

Why  should  not  our  ministers  be  trained  to 
advise  the  people  in  temporal  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Field: — The  fact  is,  a  good  many  of  our 
ministers  have  not  much  worldly  wisdom. 

Mr.  Stanford. — Many  of  them  are  simple  as 
children. 

Mr.  Field: — But  you  must  remember  that  they 
have  not  a  large  experience  of  business.  Their 
salaries  are  small,  and  require  the  most  rigid 
economy.  I  often  think  of  my  dear  jald  father 
with  $600  a  year  salary  and  ten  children !  But 
he  managed  to  send  four  boys  to  College,  and 
they  have  got  along  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Stanford: — A  man  of  your  father’s  ability, 
had  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  temporal 
things  of  life,  would  have  had  no  trouble  in 
making  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Field: — One  thing  he  always  kept  under 
his  eye;  the  schools.  In  New  England  it  is  part 
of  the  minister’s  duty  to  look  after  the  common 
schools,  and  see  that  the  children  get  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stanford : — Money  is  only  one  of  the  means 
to  enable  the  people  to  be  fully  employed.  Co¬ 
operation  is  another,  because  it  enables  the  people 
to  organize  and  brings  the  strongest  man  to  the 
front,  and  gives  to  the  weakest  the  advantage 
of  the  ability  of  the  strongest.  The  ministers 
ought  to  preach  the  advantages  of  co-operation. 

I  have  talked  to  some  friends  of  mine,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Methodist  Church,  about  advis¬ 
ing  their  people  in  their  temporal  affairs.  I  also 
think  they  should  be  more  fully  advised  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  spiritual  life, — that  it  is  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this. 

I  believe  in  all  religions,  that  is  to  say,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  religion  is  better  than  none,  but  I 
also  think  that  even  the  Christian  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  religion  can  be  improved. 

I  think  one  of  the  duties  of  our  ministers 
should  be  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of 
humanity  and  endeavor  to  secure  them  for  all. 


but  a  force  ?  There  is  a  force  that  produces  veg¬ 
etation,  a  force  that  moves  the  winds,  a  force 
that  gives  power  to  the  loadstone.  But  what 
is  it?  We  have  seen  the  magnet  pick  up  a  piece 
of  steel.  It  is  a  force  and  that  is  all  we  know 
about  it.  To  my  mind  there  are  two  forces  in 
man,  which  I  would  designate  as  the  mental  and 
the  magnetic. 


THE  PIUANCIAL  SCHEME 


SENATOR  STANFORD 


EXPLAINED  BY  HIMSELF. 


Details  of  his  plan  to  have  the  Government 
loan  money  to  the  Farmers  at  two  per 
cent. 


Mr.  Field: — I  should  like  to  see  an  education¬ 
al  test  in  our  elections  adopted  without  regard 
to  color.  Mr.  Reed,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
has  said  to  me  that  the  present  state  of  things  in 
the  South  gave  the  Democrats  thirty  seats  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Stanford: — And  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Democrats  have  more  than  once  stolen 
New  York  for  their  Presidential  candidate.  We 
know  they  have  counted  in  Governors.  In  San 
Francisco  once  the  returns  were  held  ten  days 
until  the  Democrats  could  learn  the  result  from 
the  State  and  know  how  many  votes  to  stuff. 
These  are  evils,  of  course,  but  do  not  let  us  take 
up  a  greater  evil  to  remedy  these.  By  adopting 
the  Elections  Bill  without  amendment  we  should 
endanger  the  principle  of  self-government  to 
those  immediately  interested.  The  logic  of  the 
Bill,  if  it  were  confined  to  Federal  elections  in 
which  the  Government  is  directly  interested, 
would  be  irresistible. 

Mr.  Field: — This  or  something  very  like  it 
was  tried  in  the  South  under  Grant  and  failed. 

Mr.  Stanford :  —The  ignorant  voters  of  South 
Carolina  nearly  ruined  it. 

Mr.  Field: — A  gentleman  told  me  an  incident 
that  occurred  in  a  town  in  Mississippi  the  first 
time  the  negroes  all  voted.  With  the  assistance 
of  one  white  man — a  carpet-bagger — they  had 
formed  secret  organizations,  and  when  the  elec¬ 
tion  came  off,  every  officer  of  the  town  elected 
was  a  negro,  except  the  carpet-bagger !  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  vote  a  tax  of  25  per  cent, 
for  municipal  purposes,  in  other  words  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  white  people  found  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  set  of  thieves,  and  to  save  their  re¬ 
maining  property,  went  straight  to  the  carpet¬ 
bagger,  who  agreed  to  sell  the  next  election  for 
$5,000.  When  the  day  came,  all  was  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  openness ;  every  time  an  African 
put  in  his  vote,  he  did  it  with  a  confident  swag¬ 
ger  ;  and  on  the  closing  of  the  polls  a  stalwart 
darkey  guarded  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
ballot  box  was.  After  supper,  the  votes  were 


There  is  no  maQ  in  this  country  who  is  better 
known  than  Senator  Stanford  of  California.  He 
is  a  typical  American,  who  began  life,  like  most 
of  his  coimtrymen,  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  any  walk  of  life,  with  nothing  but  his 
own  native  energy  and  capacity,  by  which  he  has 
steadily  climbed  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  He  is 
to-day  the  most  popular  and  the  most  power¬ 
ful  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  After  being  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California,  he  has  served  for  six  years 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
just  been  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.  His  public  position  gives  importance  to 
his  views  of  public  policy.  Elected  as  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  he  goes  with  his  party  in  most  things, 
though  he  keepd  his  independence,  as  he  showed 
by  his  course  in  regard  to  the  Elections  BiU. 
And  now  he  carries  his  independence  still  far¬ 
ther  :  in  propounding  a  Financial  Scheme,  which 
is  all  his  own,  and  which  no  party  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  endorse,  except  the  leaders  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance.  But  Senator  Stanford  is  not 
afraid  to  take  the  responsibility,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  show :  In  meeting  him  recently  in 
Washington,  the  Editor  of  The  Evangeust, 
with  the  natural  instinct  of  his  profession,  was 
curious  to  learn  the  particulars  of  his  Scheme 
from  his  own  lips;  for  which  the  Senator  made 
a  special  appointment,  when  they  had  an  inter¬ 
view  that  lasted  over  two  hours,  with  no  other 
person  present  except  a  stenographer,  who  took 
down  the  questions  and  answers.  The  former 
were  not  intended  in  the  way  of  argument,  but 
simply  to  draw  the  Senator  out,  and  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself.  With  this 
explanation,  we  give  the  interview  to  our 
readers:  merely  adding  that,  having  in  it  been 
for  the  most  part  a  questioner  and  listener,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  express  our  own  views  more 
fully  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 


Mr.  Field:— Governor,  I  have  been  reading  Mr. 
Windom’s  address  on  Silver  Coinage  the  other 
night.  Have  you  seen  it? 

Mr.  Stanford:— Yes,  though  I  have  not  stud¬ 
ied  it  carefully.  I  have  been  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  it.  His  statements  of  facts  are  very  in¬ 
structive.  He  shows  how  important  our  local 
business  is  as  compared  with  our  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  my  mind  also  shows  the  importance 
of  having  a  sufficiency  of  money.  Now,  we 
must  have  money,  and  I  do  not  think  that  sil¬ 
ver  or  gold  make  better  money  than  paper.*  The 
stamp  of  the  Government  gives  money  its  legal 
tender  quality ;  but  gold  and  silver  have  been 
used  as  money  for  so  long  that  they  have  a  value 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  commercial  value,  but 
we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  considering  it  as 
an  intrinsic  value,  and  we  continue  to  use  it  for 
money,  though  for  my  part  I  would  not  use 
much  silver  or  gold  for  money,  because  it  is  so 
much  value  put  in  where  it  is  not  needed.  If 
silver  or  gold  has  a  value  above  its  value  as  a 
means  of  exchange,  why  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  to 
make  a  dollar  coin,  when  that  coin  is  no  better 
than  a  paper  dollar? 

Mr.  Field :— But  when  you  use  paper  for  money 
the  paper  only  has  a  value  because  it  has  silver 
and  gold  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Stanford:— No,  no!  It  is  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  attaches  a  legal  tender  value  to  it,  that 
gives  to  its  owner  the  power  to  buy  something 
of  use  to  him  in  itself,  and  because  it  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  exchanges,  settling 
accounts  a,n(l  balances.  It  is  because  the  debtor 
can  compel  the  creditor  to  accept  it,  and  that 
means  a  capacity  for  the  redemption  of  money, 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  day. 

Money  on  paper  is  as  good  as  money  on  gold 
and  silver,  and  needs  no  special  means  for  re¬ 
demption  other  than  is  used  for  these  two  latter 
materials,  the  value  of  each  being  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  used  in  discharging  all  obligations 
both  Government  and  private. 

Mr.  Field : — But  if  you  issue  mere  paper  money, 
that  is  fiat  money. 

Mr.  Stanford: — When  it  comes  to  that,  all 
money  is  fiat  money.  A  dollar  made  on  paper 
costs  a  fractional  part  of  a  penny ;  a  dollar  made 
on  silver  costs  about  80  cents  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  dollar  on  gold  about  95  cents.  I  think. 
As  money,  however,  they  are  equally  valuable, 
though  differing  in  value  as  commodities,  and 
one  is  no  more  money  than  the  other,  and  not 
money  at  all  without  the  legal  tender  stamp  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Field: — Unlimited  paper  has  been  tried 
before.  It  failed  in  France  and  in  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  States. 

Mr.  Stanford :— These  are  not  fair  comparisons. 
The  Confederate  Government  was  an  unrecog¬ 
nized  Governments  struggling  to  establish  itself. 
Unless  it  succeeded  its  paper  was  of  no  good  to 
any  one. 

The  French  assignats  w’ere  totally  different 
from  any  notes  issued  by  our  Government.  They 
were  Issued  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
was  weak  and  disorganized,  were  based  upon  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  Church  and  nobility, 
and  were  issued  to  many  times  the  value  of.this 
property  to  which  the  Government  had  no  real 
title. 

Mr.  Field: — Would  you  advocate  the  issue  of 
paper  money  based  on  nothing  but  the  stamp  of 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stanford Yes.  It  would  be  based  on  the 
industries  of  65  millions  of  people,  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  and  productive  people  in  the  world; 
upon  the  vast  and  unimpeachable  security  of 
real  estate ;  upon  the  resources  and  credit  of  the 
Government  itself.  There  is  no  more  compari¬ 
son  between  the  promises  made  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  such  as  ours,  and  those  made  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government,  or  that  which  issued  the 
French  assignats,  than  there  would  be  between  a 
check  given  by  one  of  the  Astors  and  a  check 
given  by  an  unknown  individual  in  some  wilder¬ 
ness.  A  promise  from  our  Government  has  be¬ 
hind  it  the  entire  nation  with  its  immense  re¬ 
sources.  In  addition  to  this,  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  my  Bill,  there  would  be  set  aside  for  the 
redemption  of  the  money  loaned  a  specific  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The 
Government  loans  its  credit  and  receives  two  per 
cent,  for  the  use  of  it.  and  has  for  security  double 
the  amount  of  the  best  security  known— Real 
Estate.  The  Government  is  perfectly  secure  for 
this  reason :  If  ever  the  borrower  fails  to  pay  the 
interest  and  the  Government  forecloses,  some  one 
is  sure  to  step  forward  and  take  up  the  mort¬ 
gage.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among 
the  neighbors  of  the  original  owner  none  could 
be  found  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  when 
they  could  borrow  the  money  at  two  per  cent,  to 
buy  it  at  half  its  value. 

Mr.  Field: — You  propose  to  loan  money  to  any 
one  has  real  estate? 

Mr.  Stanford: — Yes.  That  is  to  loan  the 
Government  credit. 


very  uniform  value  all  over  Europe,  silver 
throughout  Asia,  and  so  long  as  the  legal  ten¬ 
der  stamp  and  the  value  of  the  material  ap¬ 
proach  very  closely,  they  make  a  most  excellent 


standard  bf  the.value  of  legal  tender  stamped 
upon  paper ;  I  would  therefore,  have  both  metals 
used  in  the  coinage  of  money  to  such  an  extent 
as  experience  shall  deem  necessary.  Their  in- 


^  Almost  all  men  have  a  religious  sentiment  in 
them.  We  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance 
Ho  the  moral  law  w’hich  is  but  negative.  It  in¬ 
structs  us  what  not  to  do, — that  we  must  not 
kill  or  steal  and  so  on.  But  Religion  has  an 
affirmative  law,  which  teaches  us  to  be  charita¬ 
ble,  forbearing,  kind  and  so  on,  and  I  think  ed¬ 
ucation  should  develope  man’s  religious  nature. 
I  propose  that  in  my  schools  at  Palo  Alto  no  sec¬ 
tarianism  shall  be  taught,  but  that  the  religious 
nature  of  the  scholars  shall  be  developed.  They 
will  be  taught  the  moral  law  and  also  a  law  that 
will  make  them  kind  and  helpful  to  their  neigh¬ 
bor  when  he  is  in  need.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
shall  be  taught  that  he  who  has  means  is  obliged 
to  help  him  who  has  not.  We  cannot  say  to  any 
man:  “You  must  give  to  the  beggar,”  because 
that  would  give  the  idle  and  improvident  a  lien 
upon  the  industrious  and  provident. 

If  I  thought  the  University  at  Palo  Alto  was 
going  to  be  only  like  the  others  in  our  country, 
I  should  think  I  had  made  a  mistake  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  one,  and  that  I  had  better  have  given 
the  money  to  some  of  the  existing  institutions. 
I  want  it  to  be  on  a  different  plan.  When  fin¬ 
ished,  I  expect  it  to  furnish  a  complete  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Post-gradu¬ 
ate.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Kindergarten  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  true  one  to  teach  children  habits  of 
observation  and  thought.  I  want  to  have  my 
schools  at  Palo  Alto  administered  with  the  great¬ 
est  economy:  not  in  a  mean  way,  but  econom¬ 
ically:  to  teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every¬ 
body  to  practise  economy.  Then  I  want  the  stu¬ 
dents  taught  to  respect  labor ;  and  that  it  is  every 
man’s  duty  to  do  something  that  will  provide 
him  with  bread  and  butter;  that  labor  is  natur¬ 
al  and  honorable,  and  that  when  he  does  not 
produce,  he  is  living  off  some  one  who  does  pro¬ 
duce.  I  want  them  taught  that  labor  always 
has  its  reward,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  and  mental  labor  is  not  a  curse  but  a 
blessing. 

Mr.  Field: — How  much  ground  have  you  for 
the  students? 

Mr.  Stanford: — There  are  about  8,000  acres 
around  the  University  buildings. 

Mr.  Field: — In  what  part  of  California? 

Mr.  Stanford : — At  Palo  Alto.  It  is  naturally 
a  pleasant  place  and  I  want  to  improve  it  and 
make  it  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Field: — How  far  is  it  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Stanford: — About  thirty  miles.  South. 

Mr.  Field; — You  have  nothing  going  on  there 
yet? 

Mr.  Stanford: — No,  I  hope  to  open  some  part 
of  it  this  coming  fall.  I  am  now  looking  for  a 
President.  I  can  find  men  of  learning  enough, 
but  one  who  combines  business  capacity  with 
learning  is  very  difficult  to  get.  I  have  less  con¬ 
fidence  about  getting  the  right  man  now  than 
I  had  when  I  first  started  out.  I  then  thought 
a  larger  salary  than  is  usually  paid  would  bring 
the  man,  but  I  find  that  congenial  surroundings 
are  of  more  consequence  to  these  men  than  sal 
ary.  A  literary  man  finds  his  greatest  comfort 
in  his  library  and  social  simroundings  and  is  hap¬ 
py  in  them.  How  much  could  be  done  in  this 
wjky  for  the  working  man  if  all  were  educated. 

Mr.  Field: — Knowledge  is  an  immeasurable  re¬ 
source,  and  I  think  that  activity  of  the  brain  is 
of  great  importance  to  health. 

Mr.  Stanford: — The  fact  that  our  mental  force 
is  80  much  superior  to  our  physical  force,  is  to 
me  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  immortali¬ 
ty  of  the  soul.  For  if  the  mental  is  superior  to 
the  material,  how  can  it  perish  altogether  when 
we  know  that  nothing  material  is  lost?  No 
man  has  ever  seen  a  force,  and  what  is  the  soul 


Mr.  Stanford: — Education  is  my  panacea  for 
all  political  and  social  evils. 

Mr.  Field: — You  are  right.  Governor, — educa¬ 
tion,  but  not  over-education;  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  over-education.  For  instance  in  India, 
there  is  a  vast  system  of  National  Education, 
established  by  the  English  government,  after 
the  missionaries  had  set  the  example.  These 
schools  and  colleges  turn  out  a  great  many  well 
educated  natives.  But  when  a  man  is  through 
he  will  not  return  to  the  common  work  he  has 
done  before.  He  feels  himself  above  it.  There 
is  only  one  thing  he  can  be — an  employee  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Stanford; — That  is  imperfect  education. 
Everyone  should  be  taught  to  respect  labor, and 
to  support  himself,  and  those  dependent  on  him. 
Then,  when  a  man  has  earned  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  for  himself  and  family, — if  he  wants  to 
explore  the  heavens,  or  the  microscopic  wonders 
of  nature, — all  right;  let  him  do  it  in  his  leisure 
moments.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  should 
not  be  employed  as  a  business-man,  as  an  Astron¬ 
omer  or  a  Scientist,  but  first  let  him  take  care  of 
his  family.  To  my  mind,  that  is  the  Millenium. 
It  may  come  to  us  on  earth.  I  can  see  steady 
progress  in  religious  teaching;  men  are  now 
teaching  that  the  Creator  is  kind  and  beneficent 
always,  never  cruel,  never  revengeful.  I  think 
Calvinism  did  great  harm  to  humanity.  For 
how  could  a  man  be  anything  else  but  cruel 
and  revengeful  when  he  was  taught  that  God 
consigned  unborn  infants  to  eternal  fire? 

Mr.  Field: — There  is  not  so  much  of  that  lurid 
preaching  of  fire  and  brimstone,  as  there  used 
to  be  when  you  and  I  were  young. 

Mr.  Stanford: — But  when  a  beneficent  all- wise 
Creator  is  held  up  to  us,  one  whose  great¬ 
ness  we  cannot  conceive,  we  naturally  try  to 
grow  to  the  standard  that  such  a  Being  must 
have  established  for  us.  Have  you  seen  Bishop 
Newman’ s  little  book  “  The  Supremacy  of  Law  ?” 
His  idea  is  that  punishment  is  a  consequence  of 
violated  law  and  in  proportion  to  it.  If  we  live 
as  we  ought  not  to  live, — contrary  to  moral  and 
religious  law — punishment  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence  and  we  must  saffer.  The  whole 
matter  is  that  when  the  spirit  has  left  the  body 
it  preserves  its  identity  just  as  it  was  on  earth, 
carrying  with  it  the  consequence  of  its  action 
when  in  the  flesh.  That  is  exact  justice.  Men 
cannot  be  absolutely  just:  two  highway  robbers 
are  condemned  to  a  similar  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  though  one  may  have  had  a  starving  fam¬ 
ily  and  stole  to  support  them,  while  the  other 
did  it  for  the  mere  lust  of  gain. 

Mr.  Field: — Governor,  do  you  remember 
Victor  Hugo’s  book  “Les  Miserables, “  and  how 
the  Bishop  treated  the  convict  ?  What  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Christian  character ! 

Mr.  Stanford; — I  believe  there  are  men  in  the 
Church  to-day  like  that  Bishop.  I  know  an  old 
minister  who  used  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  school 
where  I  was.  He  is  an  old  man  now  and  super¬ 
annuated.  A  Methodist, — I  believe  they  do  not 
take  care  of  their  ministers.  Well,  I  believe  he 
in  all  his  life  never  harbored  an  ill  feeling 
towards  a  human  being.  He  is  a  man  entirely 
without  guile.  I  sent  him  $500  the  other  day, 
for  he  is  needy. 

Mr.  Field: — Such  men  as  that  redeem  human 
nature.  They  reveal  the  possibilities  of  religion. 

Mr.  Stanford: — The  Sisters  of  Charity  also  are 
saints  upon  earth.  Most  of  them  are  absolutely 
without  an  evil  or  worldly  thought.  • 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  WEDDING  AT  THE  HOME 
OF  COL,.  INGER.SOLI.. 

The  Independent  thus  refers  to  a  recent  inci¬ 
dent  in  this  city : 

“Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  has  not  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  devout,  religious  man,  but  there 
was  an  important  religious  service  held  at  his 
house  in  this  city  the  other  day,  at  which  thero 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  at  which  Col.  In- 
gersoU  was  an  interested,  and  apparently  a  de¬ 
vout  listener.  When  Col.  Ingersoll’s  daughter 
married  some  time  ago,  we  believe  he  called  in 
Judge  Somebody  to  perform  the  service ;  but  on 
this  occasion  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the  bro¬ 
ther  at  whose  funeral  the  Colonel  pronounced 
his  famous  eloquent  oration,  was  to  be  married 
to  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Presbyterian ;  and  out  of 
deference,  we  presume,  to  his  desires  and  those 
of  his  family,  a  Christian  minister  was  asked 
by  Col.  Ingersoll  to  perform  the  ceremony.  To 
whom  should  he  go  except  to  his  courteous  an¬ 
tagonist,  Dr.  Field,  whose  polite  and  able  criti¬ 
cisms  in  The  North  American  Review  some  time 
ago,  attracted  so  much  attention.  Dr.  Field 
consented,  and  a  distinguished  party  was  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  marriage  was  performed  with  re¬ 
ligious  solemnity  and  Christian  prayer  and  wor¬ 
ship.  So,  when  a  man  will  not  go  to  church, 
the  church  will  sometimes  come  to  him.” 


Rocky  Mountains.  It  does  not  circulate* as 
money  here.  It  is  not  the  money  of  the  people. 
Silver  is  preferred,  but  silver  comes  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  money  of  the  banker.  But  ;the 
main  idea  is  that  our  paper  money  to-day,— I  do 
not  propose  to  borrow  trouble  about  the  future, 
—but  to-day  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stamp  is  as  good  as  any  money  in  the 
world, 


Therefore,  why  buy  gold  when  paper 
not  only  answers  the  purpose,  but  is  a  great 
deal  better,  because  it  is  unlimited  in  supply  ? 
The  supplj’  of  gold  and  silver  is  limited  and  not 
controlled  by  the  Government.  As  the  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  can  make  money,  it  ought  to  make 
enough  to  supply  the  want.  The  failure  of  one 
banking  house  in  London  upset  the  financial 
affairs  of  America,  England,  France  and  more  or 
less  the  whole  of  Europe :  all  for  want  of  four  or 
five  millions  of  pounds,  for  I  believe  that  amount 
would  have  saved  the  Barings.  What  kind  of  a 
financial  system  is  it  when  in  a  country  like 
England  such  a  failure  takes  place  for  want  of  a 
few  million  dollars,  and  when  we  see  in  New 
York  that  even  upon  the  best  securities  money 
can  only  be  borrowed  from  day  to  day  and  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest  ?  As  well  might  the  Astors 
— who  have  millions  in  securities — fail  for  the 
want  of  ten  dollars ! 

Mr.  Field: — I  confess  that  there  are  some 
things  connected  with  finance  that  seem  at 
once  arbitrary  and  absurd.  As  you  know  I  have 
travelled  in  India.  There  silver  is  the  current 
coin.  In  Calcutta  there  was  a  time  when  you 
could  not  pay  a  debt  in  gold. 

Mr.  Stanford: — Because  gold  there  is  but  a 
commodity.  Legal  tender  makes  money,  not 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Bear  this  in 
mind;  there  is  no  trouble  about  money.  Why 
compare  silver  with  gold?  If  we  want  silver  we 
buy  it ;  if  not,  we  make  paper  into  money  and 
when  backed  by  this  Government  of  65  millions 
of  people  with  a  power  of  production  double  that 
of  any  nation  of  Europe — not  excepting  England, 
this  paper  is  as  good  as  silver  or  gold.  A  na¬ 
tion’s  credit  makes  its  money  good  just  as  a 
man’s  credit  does  in  private  affairs. 

Money  is  a  tool.  It  is  the  factor  that  stimu¬ 
lates  production.  It  represents  commodities 
that  are  valuable  in  themselves  for  use.  If 
abundant,  it  enables  the  man  of  small  means  to 
engage  in  enterprises  that  increase  his  business, 
it  stimulates  industry,  gives  occupation  to  labor 
and  energizes  production.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  people,  for  if  the  smaller  industries  are  stim¬ 
ulated  and  encouraged  the  nation  will  be  rich. 

It  is  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  make  money,  but  if  it  confines  itself  to  gold 
and  silver,  it  is  powerless  to  assist  the  industries 
of  the  coimtry,  because  it  -can  only  coin  what 
gold  and  silver  are  brought  to  it  by  its  own  cit¬ 
izens.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  puts  its  own  gold  and  silver  in¬ 
to  circulation,  it  does  not,  but  merely  coins  it 
upon  request  of  the  owners  of  the  bullion. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  the  year  1732  there  stood  a  large  and  com¬ 
fortable  old  farm-house  upon  the  bank  of 
Bridges  Creek,  near  where  it  empties  into  the 
Potomac  River,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  that  day  the  boundaries  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  colony  were  only  known  distinctly  upon 
the  ocean’s  side,  and  mong  the  deep  bays  and 
rivers.  Northerly  and  Southerly  they  were  some¬ 
what  in  doubt,  and  Westerly  they  were  lost 
among  the  Indians.  The  farm  hou^  was  built 
with  a  great  spread  of  high  roof  reaching  down 
to  low  and  projecting  eaves.  There  were  four 
large  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  others 
above,  and  this  gave  ample  accommodation,  for  it 
was  customary  that  slaves  and  other  servants 
should  live  in  quarters  of  their  own,  apart  from 
the  family  mansion,  but  near  it. 

The  house  was  the  residence  of  the  very  an¬ 
cient  and  aristocratic  Washington  family,  or 
rather  a  branch  of  it  which  haa  been  driven  to 
America  by  the  civil  wars  of  England.  The 
Washingtons  were  rich  in  landed  possessions, 
and  had  much  land  under  cultivation,  but 
neither  in  their  residence  nor  in  their  style  of 
living  were  they,  or  any  other  of  the  great  Vir- 
rinia  families,  able  to  provide  such  things  as  be¬ 
long  to  people  in  comfortable  circumstances  at 
the  present  day.  In  this  old  homestead  upon 
Bridge  Creek,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  in  the 
year  1782,  was  bom  George  Washington.  He 
came  into  the  world  a  young  Englishman,  and 
his  parents  and  friends  had  no  idea  whatever 
that  he  woidd  or  could  in  process  of  time,  be¬ 
come  anything  else.  Nobody  then  dreamed  that 
a  new  nation  was  to  be  constructed  out  of  the 
feeble  Ei^lish  colonies  that  lined  the  Atlantic 
Shore.  Tne  baby  in  the  Virginia  cradle  was  to 
^ow  up  with  the  country  and  to  know  all  about 
it  and  was  to  get  the  love  and  confidence  of  its 
people  as  he  grew.  He  was  bora  in  precisely  the 
place  and  under  the  exact  circumstances  b^t 
adapted  for  building  him  up  into  the  man  that 
was  sure  to  be  needed  in  the-year  1776  — From 
W.  O.  Stoddard’s  Lives  of  the  Presidents. 


Mr.  Field: — Governor,  I  think  we  in  this 
country  are  approaching  a  crisis,  which  indeed 
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God’s  providence  has  placed  her.  Then  comes 
the  test  and  the  reward  of  faith — the  promise  of 
a  son,  and  the  deep  joy  of  possession.  But 
through  this  very  joy  comes  the  supreme  test; 
and  then,  faith  strehgthened  and  made  perfect 
by  trial  receives  its  exceeding  great  reward: 
the  child  more  precious  than  ever,  because  twice 
the  gift  of  God.  So  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
are  proved  true.  (Psa.  xxv.  10.) 


across  the  plain,  and  exclaimed  “There  is  the 
(not  that)  Shunammite!”  in  evident  surprise. 

Verse  26.  He  knows  her  too  well  to  believe 
that  she  is  coming  on  a  trivial  errand,  and  there 
was  probably’  no  reason  why  he  should  think 
she  had  come  at  that  time  for  a  religious  pur¬ 
pose.  His  sympathetic  heart  at  once  forbodes 
evil,  and  he  dispatches  his  servant  in  all  hast^ 
to  make  inquiry.  Her  reply,  Peace  (the  same 
she  had  made  to  her  husband,  verse  23) ,  is  a 
mere  salutation,  not  an  affirmative  answer.  In 
both  cases  it  meant  “Ask  me  nothing.”  She 
knew  her  husband  would  trust  her ;  to  Gehazi 
she  had  no  wish  to  explain. 

Verse  27.  The  manner  of  her  supplication  is 
practiced  even  now  in  the  East,  as  it  was  in 
our  Lord’s  time  (compare  Matt,  xviii.  29;  Mark 
V.  22,  23,  etc.),  and  we  remember  one  most 
solemn  occasion,  when  its  language  of  entreaty 
was  translated  into  that  of  worship  (Matt, 
xxviii.  9).  It  was  the  spontaneous  token  of 
her  grief  and  of  her  confidence.  She  had  long 
since  learned  to  love  and  trust  Elisha,  but  now 
she  hopes,  perhaps  she  knows  not  what,  from 
his  power.  The  prophet  understood  it,  though 
Gehazi,  with  his  coarser  nature,  did  not.  Elisha 
knew  that  a  sore  sorrow  had  come  to  her, 
though  its  character  had  not  been  revealed  to 
him.  Not  that  matters  of  this  private  nature 
were  usually  revealed  to  prophets,  nor  always 
matters  of  more  public  import  (2  Sam.  vii.  3-5) ; 
but  in  his  deep  sympathy  and  longing  to  aid 
he  almost  wonders  that  a  special  revelation  had 
not  been  made  to  him,  in  behalf  of  a  family  j 
to  whom  he  was  so  closely  bound. 

Verse  28.  This  is  not  a  reproach ;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  Oriental  manner  of  speech.  Her  grief 
and  her  faith  both  speak.  Faith  rests  upon 
the  promise  made  long  years  before,  though  its 
very  fulfilment  has  brought  such  grief. 

Verse  29.  What  follows  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  in  detail,  though  the  general  purport  of 
the  teaching  is  not  hard  to  see.  Elisha’s  com¬ 
mand  to  Gehazi,  is  by  many  understood  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  he  fancied  that  his  prophetic  power, 
symbolized  by  the  staff,  could  be  delegated  to 
Gehazi,  a  view'  in  which  he  speedily  found  him¬ 
self  mistaken.  It  would  seem  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  view,  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  woman  had  just  come  off  a  long  and 
forced  journey  on  a  very  hot  afternoon;  that 
her  beast,  if  not  herself,  would  be  incapable  of 
an  inmiediate  return.  To  send  Gehazi  on  in  ad¬ 
vance,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  w’ould  very 
greatly  comfort  the  heart  of  the  mother,  which 
was  but  a  woman’s  heart  after  all,  and  which 
with  all  her  strength  of  character,  must  have 
been  sorely  tried  by  the  necessary  delay.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  Elisha  could,  and 
in  fact  did,  delegate  his  power.  We  know  that 
in  that  climate,  at  that  season,  decay  w'ould 
soon  set  in  if  the  child  w’ere  indeed  dead,  as  the 
text  seems  unequivocally  to  state.  What  was 
the  precise  result  of  the  sending  forward  of  the 
prophet’s  staff,  we  cannot  say.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  reason  for  haste.  Gehazi  was  not  to 
pause  for  the  long  and  ceremonious  salutations, 
which  in  the  leisurely  East  were,  and  are,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  (Compare  Luke  x.  4). 

Verse  30.  This  verse  has  been  commonly 
thought  to  show  that  the  prophet  would  not 
himself  have  gone,  but  for  the  woman’s  impor¬ 
tunity.  An  explanation  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  both,  would  be  that  he  would 
have  persuaded  her  to  rest  in  Carmel  until 
morning,  while  he  followed  Gehazi  to  finish  his 
work,  but  that  she  insisted  on  not  leaving  him. 
After  the  shortest  possible  period  of  rest,  there¬ 
fore,  they  would  set  off  in  the  cool  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  lighted  by  the  harvest  moon,  she  going 
forward  on  her  ass,  and  he  foHotving  her  close 
behind. 

Verse  31.  They  were  perhaps  drawing  near 
to  Shunem,  about  midnight,  when  they  were 
met  by  Gehazi,  returning  with  the  intelligence 
which  seemed  surprising  to  him,  that  the  child 
had  not  awaked  at  the  touch  of  the  staff.  Per¬ 
haps  he  imagined  that  there  was  some  magical 
property  in  the  staff;  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  prophets,  a  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  doubtless  of  piety.  He  had  the  fault 
of  covetousness,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
he  was  not  in  other  respects  on  a  par  with  oth¬ 
er  members  of  his  order.  He  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  result  from  his  errand,  which  he  had 
faithfully  carried  out ;  he  was  only  mistaken  as 
to  its  nature. 

Verses  32-35.  Tliere  are  many  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  this  account  and  that  in 
1  Kings  xvii.  19-23.  Doubtless  Elisha  had  heard 
of  that  occurrence  from  Elijah,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  merely  imitated  him 
here.  He  used  the  same  means,  because  they 
were  the  proper  means :  prayer  first,  the  appeal 
of  faith  to  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  and  then 
the  use  of  the  best  means  know'n.  It  is  often 
insisted  that  the  restoration  of  the  Shunammite’ s 
child  was  accomplished  with  more  of  difficulty 
than  that  of  the  widow’s  son,  as  if  Elisha’s 
miracle-working  power  were  less  than  that  of 
Elijah.  This,  however,  does  not  appear.  Eli¬ 
jah  stretched  himself  upon  the  child  three 
times,  Elisha  only  twice,  though  with  an  inter¬ 
val  of  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  tension  of  feeling.  Neither  of  the  two 
prophets,  in  fact,  had  any  miracle  working  pow¬ 
er;  the  miracle  was  wrought  of  God.  On  the 
hypothesis  advanced,  or  at  least  suggested,  by 
many  conservative  scholars,  that  neither  child 
was  dead,  but  only  in  a  trance,  we  may  observe 
that  in  that  case,  the  Shunamite’s  child  having 
been  dead  for  twelve  hours,  the  process  of  re¬ 
vivification  would  naturally  have  been  slow  and 
difficult.  The  miracle  remains  in  either  case; 
no  means  known  to  the  science  of  that  day 
would  have  sufficed  to  restore  such  a  case  of 
suspended  animation. 

It  is  interesting,  though  it  throws  no  real 
light  on  the  subject,  to  observe  that  a  Talmud¬ 
ist  (referring  to  the  law  of  Numbers  xix.  11) 
asks  here  “  Did  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  ren¬ 
der  unclean  ?  Answer :  A  corpse  makes  unclean, 
not  a  Uving  body,  ”  with  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  this  child  was  not  dead.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  Talmudist,  whose  literalizing  ten¬ 
dencies  were  always  likely  to  blind  his  scholar¬ 
ship,  that  we  would  go  for  the  best  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  text. 

The  spiritual  lessons  are  many  and  beautiful. 
An  obvious  one,  that  goodness  is  the  true  source 
of  power,  is  taught  by  the  whole  history  of 
prophecy,  though  it  comes  out  here  in  more 
than  one  phase  with  peculiar  beauty.  There  is 
no  weakness  in  goodness,  though  boys,  and 
sometimes  girls,  are  apt  to  think  so.  Goodness 
is  a  virile,  a  potent  thing,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  is  modest,  and  not  self-assertive. 

Another  beautiful  lesson  is  the  necessity  of 
the  personal  touch  in  all  work  for  others.  The 
prophet  may  send  forward  his  staff,  but  the 
child  will  not  awake  till  he  himself  comes  close, 
heart  to  heart,  eye  to  eye,  lip  to  lip.  So  our 
contributions,  our  far-off  charities  have  their 
effect,  but  it  is  only  he  “  who  gives  himself 
with  his  alms,  ”  who  will  experience  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  awaking  the  dead  soul  to  life. 

But  the  highest  teaching  of  the  story,  and 
one  which  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  its 
{dace  in  the  Bible,  is  found  in  the  history  which 
it  gives  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  saved 
soul — the  way  by  which  he  leads  his  own.  First 
one  learns  to  be  content,  even  under  linoitations ; 
pleased  with  all  that  pleases  God.  “I  dwell 
among  mine  own  people,  ”  in  the  place  where 
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these  men  with  this  logic  in  its  entirety  and 
completeness,  and  with  all  its  historical  data 
and  supports.  If  this  will  not  cure  their  infidel¬ 
ity,  then  they  must  remain  infidels.  Christian 
apologists  are  rendering  a  very  poor  service  to 
their  own  cause,  when  they  attempt  to  make 
terms  with  any  infidelity  that  denies  the  super¬ 
natural  in  religion,  whether  in  contents  or  proof, 
and  hence  reduces  all  religion,  so  far  as  it  admits 
any  at  all,  to  the  mere  level  of  naturalism. 
They  cannot  in  this  contest  stoop  to  conquer, 
since  in  the  very  act  of  thus  stooping  they  are 
conquered  themselves,  before  firing  even  the 
first  gun. 

We  add  that  any  system  of  Biblical  criticism, 
whether  higher  or  lower,  that  undertakes, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  accommodate  the 
Bible  to  the  demands  of  any  form  of  infidelity 
that  excludes  the  supernatural  from  the  source 
and  authority^  of  that  Book,  is  so  far,  whatever 
may  be  the  intent  of  such  criticism,  a  virtual 
attack  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  all 
the  matters  embraced  therein.  The  Church  of 
Christ  cannot  move  a  single  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  without,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  undermining  the  foundations  of  its  own 
faith.  Take  from  the  Bible  the  two  fundamental 
elements — namely,  the  supernatural  in  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  supernatural  in  miracles  as  histor¬ 
ic  facts  and  as  God’s  special  testimony,  and 
the  argument  for  its  divine  authority  is  dead. 
The  Book  then  at  once  sinks  to  the  common 
level  of  other  books.  The  “Thus  saith  the  Lord” 
is  gone,  and  all  that  remains  is  the  “Thus  saith 
man.” 

This  is  what  pure  rationalism  seeks,  and  means 
to  achieve  if  possible,  and  just  what  Christian 
faith  can  never  accept,  and  yet  be  such  faith. 
The  antagonism  between  Christian  faith  and 
skeptical  rationalism,  no  matter  in  what  form 
thejlatter  may  appear,  is  absolute  and  irreconcil¬ 
able.  The  two  are  so  essentially  exclusive  of 
each  other,  that  they  cannot  simultaneously 
dwell  in  tlie  same  mind. 
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THE  SHUNAMMITE’ S  SON. 
historical  background. 

We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  for  Feb.  15th) 
that  the  story  of  Elijah’s  life,  as  narrated  in 
the  Books  of  Kings,  does  not  stand  in  its  proper 
historic  setting.  There  was  no  special  reason  why 
it  should  do  so,  as  it  was  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  spiritual,  not  historic,  truth. 
Very  naturally,  the  purpose  being  the  same,  we 
find  the  same  thing  occurring  in  the  account  of 
Elisha’  B  prophetic  activity .  Elisha,  as  we  know, 
lived  from  the  reign  of  Ahab  to  that  of  Joash,  a 
period  of  not  less  than  sixty  years.  It  is  hard,- 
ly  possible  that  his  entire  prophetic  work  was 
crowded  into  the  twelve  years  of  Jehoram’s 
reign,  especially  as  he  must  at  that  time  have 
been  very  young.  (Assuming  that  Elisha  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty-four  when  Jehoram  came  to 
the  throne.)  The  story  of  his  work  is  given  in 
the  chapters  which  occur  between  the  accession 
of  Jehoram  and  the  revolution  imder  Jehu,  by 
which  Jehoram  lost  his  life  (2  Kings  ii.-viii.), 
and  it  is  given  with  a  marked  indifference  to 
chronological  order  (compare  2  Kings  vi.  23  with 
24,  etc.) .  But  we  may  observe  that  after  chap¬ 
ter  iii.  the  king  is  always  mentioned  as  such, 
never  by  name,  while  certain  circumstances 
seem  clearly  to  point  to  a  later  date  than  that 
of  Jehoram.  For  example,  the  introduction  to 
the  present  lesson  shows  (verse  13)  a  degree  of 
confidence  existing  between  the  king  and  the 
prophet,  which  we  do  not  find  in  Jehoram’s 
reign  (compare  chap.  iii.  14),  but  which  the 
circumstances  of  Jehu’s  accession  render  highly 
probable.  Every  incident  of  Naaman’s  healing 
(which  we  shall  study  for  our  next  two  lessons) 
points  to  the  reign  not  only  of  Hazael  in  Syria 
(which  began  just  before  Jehoram’s  murder), 
but  of  Jehoahaz  in  Israel.  Hazael  was  not  on 
such  terms  with  Jehu  as  are  indicated  in  chap. 
V.  5,  6  (compare  chap.  x.  32,  33),  while  the 
weak  character  and  feeble  reign  of  Jehoahaz 
would  account  both  for  the  assurance  of  the 
Syrian  king  in  sending  Naaman  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (verse  5) ,  and  for  the  terror  of  that  king 
on  receiving  his  message  (verse  6) .  Again,  the 
siege  of  Dothan,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
twelfth  lesson  of  this  quarter,  would  seem  to 
have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Jehu.  (C!om- 
pare  chap.  x.  32,  33,  with  chap.  vi.  8,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  relation  between  king  and  prophet, 
verse  21).  Still  further,  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
which  we  shall  study  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
next  quarter,  was  apparently  conducted  by  Ben- 
hadad  HI.,  the  son  of  Hazael,  against  Joash. 
(Compare  chap.  vi.  23,  24,  xiii.  22,  24,  25.)  He 
could  very  properly  be  called  the  son  (grandson) 
of  a  murderer — Jehu,  who  far  exceeded  his  com¬ 
mission.  (Chap.  vi.  32,  compare  Hosea  i.  4.) 

This  chronology  of  Ehsha’s  various  deeds  im¬ 
plies  no  inaccuracy  in  the  Scriptural  narrative. 
On  the  contrary,  it  throws  a  wonderfully  illumi¬ 
nating  light  upon  it,  being  remarkably  supported 
by  what  the  monuments  teach  us  of  the  relations 
of  Syria,  Asssuia,  and  Israel  during  this  period. 
Most  interesting  is  it  to  observe  that  this  chro¬ 
nology  perfectly  agrees  with  the  order  of  events 
given  to  Elijah  at  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix.  17). 
Hazael  and  Jehu  having  overthrown  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things  in  Syria  and  Israel,  and  thus 
far  prepared  the  way,  the  spiritual  work  of  Eli¬ 
sha  follows. 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Kings  iv.  25-37.  No  parallel  passage. 

Golden  Text — The  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead 
and  qmckeneth  them. — John  v.  21. 

The  story  of  the  Shunammite’ s  son  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest,  from  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  home  life  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  for  the 
cheering  assurance  we  gain  from  it,  of  the  heart 
piety  that  still  existed  in  the  nation.  It  is  also 
interesting  for  the  view  it  gives  of  Elisha’s 
character.  We  see  him  here  a  genial,  social 
man,  delighting  in  friendship  and  in  w'omanly 
sympathy,  tactful,  affectionate,  grateful ;  a  com¬ 
plete  outward  contrast  to  his  master  and  “  fa¬ 
ther”  Elijah,  the  very  intensity  of  whose  na¬ 
ture  forbade  that  frank  self-revelation  which  we 
constantly  find  in  EUsha. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  whole  account  is 
not  included  in  the  lesson.  The  teacher  should 
not  omit  at  least  a  review  of  its  earlier  verses, 
for  which  we  give  a  few  brief  suggestions. 

Verse  8.  Shunem,  the  scene  of  the  story, 
was  probably  on  the  line  of  circuit  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  various  prophetic  centres.  It  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  modem  village  Solam,  on  the  slope 
of  Little  Hermon,  three  and  a  half  miles  north 
of  Jezreel. 

The  great  woman  was  so  called,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  she  was  wealthy  (compare  1  Sam.  xxv.  2; 
2  Sam.  xix.  32),  but  also  because  she  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  character  and  influence.  Observe  how 
her  husband  approves  her  plans  (verses  9,  10) 
and  trusts  her  judgment  (verses  23,  24) . 

Verse  10.  The  little  chamber  was  on  the  roof, 
and  was  accessible  by  an  outer  as  well  as  an 
inner  stair,  making  the  guest  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  actions.  Tlie  stool  was  a  couch 
or  divan,  an  article  of  luxurious  comfort.  Nei¬ 
ther  it  nor  the  table  was  commonly  used  in 
sleeping  rooms ;  this  room  was  prepared  to  be 
the  prophet’s  study  as  well  as  his  bed-chamber. 
The  gracefulness  of  this  woman’s  hospitality 
affords  a  beautiful  lesson. 

Verse  12.  Gehazi,  though  so  different  in 
character,  held  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
Elisha,  that  the  latter  had  held  with  regard  to 
Elijah.  He  was  evidently  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  or  he  would  not  have  been  talking 
to  the  king  in  the  manner  described  in  chapter 
viii.  4. 

Verses  13  14  are  a  parenthesis,  relating  what 
happened  before  the  Shunammite  had  been  called 
in.  Elisha  was  too  courteous  to  address  her,  in  her 
presence,  through  a  third  person.  He  had  first 
sent  her  a  message  by  Gehazi,  and  when  he 
found  that  she  had  no  such  want  as  had  at 
first  occured  to  him,  he  sends  for  her  that  he 
may  personally  speak  to  her,  of  something  too 
near  her  heart,  and  too  sacred,  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  message. 

Verse  24  must  not  be  imderstood  that  she 
was  riding  on  the  ass  behind  the  servant.  He 
was  running  by  her  side,  urging  on  the  beast, 
after  the  manner  still  seen  in  the  Elast,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

Verse  25.  We  now  begin  the  closer  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson  proper.  Elisha  was  seventeen 
miles  away,  at  Carmel,  which  was  probably  one 
of  the  prophetic  centres.  (It  would  appear  from 
verse  28,  that  the  Shunammite  family  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  at  stated  times  for  worship 
or  instruction.)  The  journey  thither  from  Jez¬ 
reel  at  that  hot  season  (harvest,  verse  18) ,  would 
usually  require  between  five  and  six  hours.  We 
know  that  at  this  time  it  was  made  with  all 
poraible  speed  (verse  24)^  As  the  child  died  at 
noon,  the  mother  may  have  arrived  by  five 
o’clock  or  earlier.  This  is  an  important  point, 
as  it  bears  upon  a  very  perplexing  question  (in 
verse  29).  Elisha  saw  her  as  she  drew  near 


The  Churchman  refers  very  hopefully  to  the 
appointment  of  Bishop  Hare  to  visit  Japan,  (at 
a  recent  special  session  of  the  House  of  Bishops,) 
his  errand  being  to  visit  the  Church  Missions  at 
Yedo,  and  to  assist  at  the  approaching  session 
of  “  The  Church  of  Japan,  ”  the  latter,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  “a  body  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
church  in  this  country  has  thus  far  had  no 
knowledge.”  Our  contemporary  has  evidently, 
along  with  its  Bishops,  looked  pretty  carefully 
over  the  recent  experience  of  our  Presbyterian 
missionaries  in  Japan  in  adopting  a  creed,  and 
discovers  therein,  and  in  other  directions,  “un¬ 
expected  approaches  toward  a  fuller  realization 
of  ^Christian  unity.”  We  join  it  in  the  wish 
that  the  visit  of  the  worthy  Bishop  may  prove 
promotive  of  a  good  understanding  among  all 
the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  in  that  country. 
We  may  not  see  “The  Prospect”  as  here  outlined 
by  our  Episcopal  neighbor  ,  but  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  interest: 

It  is  very  evident  that  Japanese  Christian¬ 
ity  will  never  be  a  Western  Christianity.  It 
will  “hold  the  Faith;”  but  it  will  refuse  to  be 
burdened  with  local  traditions  of  foreign 
Churches,  whether  Eastern  or  Western.  In  time, 
as  the  whole  nation  adopts  it,  it  will  gather 
national  traditions  and  adopt  its  own  peculiar 
national  forms.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the 
most  notable  facts  in  the  conversion  of  Japan  is 
that  the  converts  of  the  Russian  Church  far  out¬ 
number  those  of  all  the  other  missions.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case  no  one  seems  to  know. 
It  is  not  because  the  Japanese  have  any  special 
or  peculiar  love  of  Russia  or  the  Russians ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Russians  are  less  liked  than 
the  Germans,  far  less  than  Americans,  less,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  English.  Why  their  missionaries 
should  have  such  success  we  do  not  know ;  but 
it  is  rational  to  imagine  that  the  secret  lies  in 
doctrinal  simplicity  and  ritual  magnificence. 
The  orthodox  Russian  troubles  himself  not  at 
all  with  cumbrous  confessions  of  faith  or  long- 
winded  definitions  of  abstract  doctrine.  He 
teaches  the  Nicene  Creed,  explains  it  in  the 
simplest  terms,  tells  his  catechumens,  “Believe 
that  and  be  baptized,  ”  and  then  introduces  them 
to  an  imposing  worship,  such  as  all  Orientals  love 
and  seem  to  need  for  the  expression  of  devout 
emotion.  A  doctrine-burdened  missionary,  with¬ 
out  a  ritual,  or  with  a  coldly-rendered  Western 
ritual,  is  doubly  embarrassed ;  he  imposes  more 
than  the  Japanese  wants ;  and  he  gives  less  than 
the  Japanese  requires.  In  time,  no  doubt,  all 
these  difficulties  will  be  solved;  but  if  they  ever 
are  solved,  it  will  be  when  (and  because)  the 
essence  of  the  Faith  of  Christ  is  made  the  only 
obligatory  doctrinal  confession,  also  when  (and 
because) ,  in  ritual  and  all  other  non-essential 
matters,  Japanese  habits,  tastes  and  preferences 
have  had  free  play  in  evolving  a  distinctive  Jap¬ 
anese  Christianity.  To  this  there  ought  to  be  no 
objection;  assuredly  there  ought  to  be  none 
among  Anglicans,  whose  well-established  princi- 

Ele  it  is  that  every  national  Church  has  an  in- 
erent  and  inalienable  right  to  regulate  matters 
of  form  and,ceremony  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary 
to  the  edification  of  its  own  members,  saving 
only  the  immutable  Faith,*  and  the  essentim 
parts  required  in  the  administration  of  sacra¬ 
ments. 


TWO  NEVER’S. 

Never  let  blankets  remain  in  service  after  they  are  soiled.  Dirt  rots 
the  fibre  and  invites  moths. 

Never  wash  a  blanket  with  anything  but  Ivory  Soap.  Don’t  use  either 
very  hot  or  cold  water.  Dry  quickly.  This  preserves  all  the  softness  of  the 
flannel. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  "just  as  good  as  the  ‘Ivory’;”  they 
ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine. 
Ask  for  "  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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Under  this  title  Dr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett 
writes  to  Brainard’s  Musical  World  an  article 
too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  the  main 
points  of  w'hich  deserve  general  attention.  He 
starts  out  with  the  proposition  that  there  are 
four  legitimate  purposes  for  which  music  may 
be  employed  m  the  sanctuary;  first,  as  a 
means  of  attracting  outsiders  to  the  services; 
second,  as  a  means  of  instilling  spiritual  truth ; 
third,  as  a  means  of  elevating  and  cultivating 
the  people;  and  fourth,  as  an  act  of  worship. 
These  four  purposes  he  insists,  should  be  kept 
permanently  in  view  and  while  the  second  and 
fourth  may  sometimes  give  place  the  one  to  the 
other,  they  need  never  be  severed  from  the 
other  two  and  certainly  should  never  both  be 
absent  at  once  even  from  a  purely  instrumental 
piece,  used  as  part  of  the  church  service. 

•As  to  the  expensive  quartette.  Dr.  Hanchett 


AMERICAN  WOODS. 

A  book  on  woods,  containing  actual 
and  authentic  specimens,  beantifony 
prepared  so  as  to  show  all  views  of 
the  grain  (see  cut  a.  b  and  e),  and 
with  full  text.  Makes  a  beantifol 
Christmas,  Birthday  or  Wooden  Wed¬ 
ding  present.  See  review  in  Nov.  13th 
issue  of  this  paper.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars. 

R.  B.  HOUGH,  Pablisher, 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 


disapproves  of  it  altogether.  He  even  doubts 
whether  it  meets  the  first  requisite,  that  of  a 
magnet,  and  he  deems  it  to  ne  certainly  the 
best  means  of  keeping  organist,  minister  and 
music  committee  in  hot  water.  Such  a  choir 
being  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  true 
objects  of  church  work  is  a  positive  hindrance 
to  the  work.  “If  a  church  desires  the  hearty 
assistance  of  its  choir  in  thoughts  and  plans  as 
well  as  in  execution,  out  of  season  as  well  as  in 
season,  morally  as  well  as  musically,  in  attract¬ 
ing  sinners  to  the  means  of  grace  and  in  turning 
their  thoughts  to  heavenly  things,  it  must  take 
as  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
moral  aims  of  its  singers  as  it  does  of  its 
preacher.” 

This  is  high  ground,  and  Dr.  Hanchett  keeps 
upon  it  all  along.  “The  first  thing  for  our 
music  committee  to  think  about  in  selecting 
members  of  the  choir  is  character,  the  next  is 
the  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
the  church  likely  to  be  shown  by  the  candidate, 
and  the  third  is  musical  ability.”  The  latter  he 
believes  can  be  developed  in  the  home  market. 
“  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
America  upon  the  musical  education  of  those 
who  have  talent  enough,  but  who  nevertheless 
lay  aside  all  their  practice  of  music  somewhere 
between  the  time  of  their  leaving  school  and 
establishing  their  own  home.  It  is  laid  aside 
in  nwny  cases  because  there  is  not  enough  in- 
ducCTuent  to  keep  it  up.  The  church  can  and 
shomd  furnish  an  inducement,  both  for  its  own 
interest  and  for  that  of  the  young  people  them¬ 
selves.” 

To  this  end  “Tne  choir  should  by  all  means 
be  paid,”  not  munificently:  Dr.  Hancl\ett  be¬ 
lieves  that  one  or  two  dollars  a  month  would 
be  a  sufficient  minimum  salary,  and  if  the  choir 
were  as  far  as  possible  chosen  out  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  church,  understanding  “  that  they 
are  to  be  paid,  and  that  pay  is  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  ability  and  faithfulness,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  musical  talent  of  the 
churches  would  be  stimulated  to  exertion,  and 
even  our  present  best  choirs  be  fully  equaled 
by  what  might  be  called  the  domestic  article.” 

The  duty  of  the  church  in  respect  of  music  by 
no  means  ends  here.  Congregations  must  be 
educated  to  understand  and  appreciate  music 
which  is  really  good  and  appropriate.  This  will 
be  done  partly  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
musical  works  of  excellence,  partly  by  a  con- 
sciencious  refusal  to  use  “  trashy  hymns,  worth¬ 
less  times,  worthless  organs,  uncultivated  sing¬ 
ers,  ”  and  partly  by  “  the  keeping  of  a  musical 
standard  at  the  very  highest  that  any  given 
church  will  bear,  and  then  the  gradual  elevat¬ 
ing  of  it  as  fast  as  the  congregation  can  follow, 
till  the  very  highest  point  has  been  reached.” 
The  inferior  music  so  much  in  vogue  in  our  re¬ 
ligious  services  ought  to  be  “  banished  from 
every  devotional  gathering  of  persons  who  oc¬ 
casionally  attend  first-class  concerts  and  who 
afford  their  children  music  lessons  from  com¬ 
petent  instructors.  This  giving  people  music  a 
little  above  them  and  leamng  them  upward  to  1 
the  highest  standard,  is  actually  a  duty  which  | 
the  church  owes  its  members.”  It  is  the  | 
church’s  duty  “to  lead  public  sentiment  on  that 
subject  rather  than  to  follow,  or  still  worse 
and  more  common,  drag  behind  it.”  And 
finally  it  is  the  author’s  conviction  that 
“the  way  to  secure  the  largest  congregation 
of  outsiders  is  to  give  the  best  music — not 
the  most  sensational  pieces ;  not  any  pieces 
rendered  by  noted  operatic  artists,  necessarily; 
certainly  not  music  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  listeners ;  but — the  most  appropriate  music, 
rendered  in  the  most  sympathetic  and  intelli¬ 
gent  manner,  and  given  the  most  importance  in 
the  service.” 
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The  Episcopal  Recorder  puts  this,  which  it 
justly  terms  a  Sensible  Protest,  on  record : 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Allison,  D.  D.,  refused 
to  attend  the  Burns  banquet  in  Philadelphia, 
because  liquor  was  allowed  on  the  table.  He 
very  sensibly  took  the  ground  that  as  Burns's 
death  was  produced  by  exposure  following  a 
debauch,  whiskev  had  deprived  the  world  of 
many  works  of  his  genius,  and  that  therefore 
his  admirers  should  be  protestors  against  intoxi- 
catiug  liquors  rather  J;han  usei-s  of  them.  In  his 
letter  of  declination,  he  further  referred  to  the 
great  injury  now  being  worked  upon  Scotland 
by  the  use  of  ivhiskey,  and  proclaimed  himself 
as  the  inveterate  opponent  of  the  injurious 
liimid. 

Dr.  Allison’s  position  is  invincible,  as  its 
logic  is  irrefutable.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
greater  absurdity  than  that  so  often  exhibited 
by  the  admirers  of  the  great  Scotch  bard — who 
lament  his  untimely  death,  and  yet  refuse  to 

Erotest  against  the  enemy  which  slew  him.  All 
onor  to  the  bravery  of  Dr.  Allison.  May  it 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  wide  attention 
among  those  who  justlv  admire  Burns,  but  who 
yet  every  January  celefirate  his  memory  by  giv¬ 
ing  honour  to  the  vile  stuff  that  was  his  success¬ 
ful  arch  enemy. 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES. 

Greatest  Offer.  Now’s  your  time  to  cot 
orders  tor  our  celebrated  Teas,  Co  ffeea. 
- - -  - -  ^  and  eecure  a 


and  Baking  Powder,  _ _ _  _ 

beautiful  Gold  Band  or  Hose  Rose  China 
Tea  Bet,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band  Mobs  Roee 
Toilet  Bet,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  St  lbs.  Fine  Tea  by  Ball  on  xt 
celpt  of  $3.  THJS  GK£AT  AMERICAN  T£A  CO,, 

P.  O.  Box  389. ,  81  and  S3  Vesey  Sk,  New  York. 


C.  H.  DUTCHEB,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Clourt  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
BENTLEY  &  TAYLOR,  Managers  Western  Dept., 

Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  m. 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept., 

319  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


PENCERIAH 

kTEEL  PENS 

"nperiortoallatliets. 


will  travel  In  the  most  comfortable  manner  who  Is  carried 
to  points  West,  Northwest  or  Southwest  In  ons  of  the 
SOLID  VESTIBULE  EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Which  run  daily  between  Chicago  and  Council  BluSB  (with 
through  Sleeper  to  Omaha),  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  (with 
through  Bleeper  to  Denver),  Chicago  and  St.  Joseph,  and 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  Pueblo  via  Colorado  Springs,  ovsc 
THE  GREAT  ROCK  ISLAND  ROUTE. 

Elegant  Day  Coaches,  Sleepers,  Becllnlng  Chair  Oars  and 
(sast  of  the  Missouri  River)  Dining  Oars,  ail  heated  by 
steam  from  the  locomotive  (Sewell’s  system).  Bupsrb  Din¬ 
ing  Hotels  west  of  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

THE  FAMOUS  ALBERT  LEA  ROUTE 
is  the  favorite  to  and  from  Minneapolis  BL  Paul.  Water- 
town,  Sioux  Palls  and  all  points  North  and  Northwest, 
For  tickets,  maps,  time  tables,  land  folders,  WxnrxKH 
TK&lL,  or  desired  Information,  address  .  e 
E.  ST.  JOHN.  CHICAGO.  JNO.  SCBASTUIf. 

General  Manager.  Gen,  Ticket  &  Put,  Agt, 

OECt  L.  RHODES,  Ass’t  Oen.  Pass.  Agent,  head¬ 
quarters,  Chicago;  Saji.  F.  Botd,  Ass’tGen.  Ticket  k  Pass. 
Agent,  headquarters,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


And  hand  it  to  yonr  Choir  Leader,  because  It  is 

WORTH  50  CENTS 

toward  the  Subscription  price  (I1.50)  of 


The  Examiner  gives  prominent  place  to  a 
writer  who  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Congre¬ 
gational  polity  is  as  effective  in  all  matters  of 
discipline  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal.  The 
means  at  hand  are  seldom  used,  that  is  the 
trouble.  In  the  case  of  ministers  we  are  told : 

1.  Churches  should  be  more  careful  in  look¬ 
ing  into  the  record  of  ministers  they  think  of 
settling  as  pastors.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man 
comes  with  his  ordination  papers  and  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  some  other  minister  or 
his  last  church.  Such  authorities  are  often  scan¬ 
dalously  misleading.  Before  calling  anv  man  to 
the  pastorate  in  these  days,  a  church  should  by 
personal  investigation,  or  by  confidential  corres¬ 
pondence,  come  to  know  what  others  know  of 
the  man’s  character,  life,  and  reputation.  Often 
nothing  like  this  is  done,  and  one  can  have  lit¬ 
tle  pity  for  some  churches  iu  their  bad  experi¬ 
ence  with  bad  ministers  whom  they  have  hasti¬ 
ly  called. 

X  2.  More  serious  than  the  first  fault  is  the 
second.  Laymen,  ministers,  and  churches,  are 
not  honest  (universally)  in  the  credentials  or 
letters  of  introduction  which  they  give  to  min¬ 
isters.  Again  and  again  have  we  all  known 
such  vouchers  for  ministerial  standing  to  be  no¬ 
toriously  untrue.  People  will  write  out  a  “good 
character”  for  a  minister,  oftentimes  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Such  things  are  notorious.  And,  we 
need  not  add.  they  are  a  burning  shame.  And 
those  who  have  b^n  guilty  of  such  un-New  Tes¬ 
tament  conduct,  must  pardon  me  for  recalling 
in  this  connection  certain  solemn  words  about 
“whitened  sepulchres”  and  “graves  that  appear 
not.”  Let  us  as  ministers,  and  laymen,  and 
churchmen,  be  frank  and  honest  in  this  matter 
of  ministerial  credentials,  and  we  shall  put  a 
full  pause  to  such  scandals  in  the  ministry. 

3.  When  God’ s  providence  has  brought  a  bad 
man  in  the  ministry  to  light,  let  not  his  church 
try  to  cover  up,  or  excuse,  the  man’s  badness. 
The  difficulty  in  this  whole  matter  is  that  our 
churches  do  not  act  according  to  this  New  Tes¬ 
tament  polity.  They  overlook  and  pardon  wick¬ 
edness  in  the  ministry — the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  it  can  be  overlooked.  They  hush 
things  up,  and  help  the  man  on  to  the  next 
church.  Churches,  for  obvious  reasons,  must 
be  cautious  in  disciplining  their  pastors  (1  Tim. 
5.  19) .  But  when  a  minister  has  sinned,  and, 
in  God’s  providence,  his  sin  has  found  him  out, 
a  Baptist  church,  in  all  loyalty  to  New  Testa¬ 
ment  principles,  must  deal  with  him — deal  with 
him  promptly ;  deal  with  him  without  fear 
or  favor.  And  if  he  is  found  sufficiently 
guilty,  the  Church  must  excommunicate  him, 
and  publish  him  (1  Tim.  5.  20). 

And  churches  should  know  that  God’s  way  is 
the  best  way.  Such  discipline  is  not  to  be  cov¬ 
eted.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  shirked.  Prompt¬ 
ness  and  faithfulness  in  this  matter  produce  the 
least  heart-ache  and  trouble  in  the  end.  In  mor¬ 
als,  as  in  mathematics,  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points. 


A  Monthly  Magasiiie  whose  mnslc  pages  are 
devoted  to 


The  Literary  portion  of  the  Musical  Vidtor  1 
deals  with  all  the  live  mutlcml  tidies  of  the  da^  | 
and  has  essays  criticitma,  etc.,  of  special  intercM  | 
to  Choirs  ana  Choir  Leaders.  | 

If  this  ADVSRTiaBifXJrr  is  sent  to  us,  with  I 

ONE  DOLI-AK,  WE  WILL  SEND  THE  MUSICAL  ViSI-  ] 
TOR  TO  ANV  ADDRESS  FOR  ONE  YEAR.  Write  fosl 
terms  to  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Sample  copies  of 
the  ••MosIceI  Viutor,”  10  cents  each. 

- PUBUSHBO  BY— 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

BootABeos  Mi^Oe.,  I  The  Ma  Ohareh  0e« 
MoWibadi  AT...CUcaBe,  I  is  H.  i<th  SI..  New  Yck. 


THE  FLETCHER  PRIZE  OF  SfiOO. 

The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  offer  the  above 
prize  for  the  best  Essay  calculated  to  counteract  the 
“  fatal  conformity  with  the  world,”  ^  setting  forth  The 
right  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Essay  not  to  exceed 
300  pa^s  of  300  words  each,  and  to  be  delivered  April  1, 
1802.  Prize  not  to  be  awarded  unless  merited.  Send  for 
circular  containing  particulars  to 

8.  C.  Babtlktt,  President  of  Dartmouth  CoUeae.'“ 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  1, 1801. 


Batter  then  Tee  and  Coffee  for  the  Narvae. 


LAWRENCEVILIE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  C^GBEEN  EOUyDATIOy. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable  For  cat»> 
logue  and  information  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  I  r.D., 

Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey. 


Best  &  Goes  Farthest. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for  It,  take  no  other. 


Napoleon  and  Talleyrand. 

The  Emperor  had  long  felt  hurt  by  the  opin¬ 
ion  I  had  expressed  as  to  his  Spanish  enterprise ; 
besides,  he  had  considered  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  I  had  made  at  the  time  when  the  princes 
arrived  at  Valen^ay,  had  too  much  regard  for 
their  safety.  And  so,  from  the  first  time  we 
met  again  at  Nantes,  our  conversations — our 
discussions  I  might  call  them — were  of  an  irri¬ 
tating  nature.  On  one  occasion  among  others, 
assuming  an  air  of  banter,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  he  said  to 
me  with  a  sneering  look:  “Well,  you  see  how 
your  predictions  have  turned  out  about  the 
difficulties  I  should  meet  in  settling  the  affairs 
of  Spain  according  to  my  own  views.  I  have 
got  the  better  of  these  people,  after  all;  they 
were  all  caught  in  the  nets  I  spread  for  them, 
and  1  am  master  of  the  situation  in  Spain,  as  in 
the  rest  of  Europe !” 

Driven  out  of  patience  by  this  boast,  which  in 
my  mind  was  so  little  justified,  and  above  all, 
by  th$  shameful  means  be  had  employed  to 
reach  his  aim,  I  replied  to  him,  though  calmly, 
that  I  did  not  see  things  from  the  same  point 
of  view  as  he  did,  and  that  I  believed  he  had 
lost  more  than  he  had  gained  by  the  Bayonne 
events.  “What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “  Well,  ”  I  answered,  “  the  thing  is  very 
plain,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you  by  an  example. 
Let  a  man  of  the  world  behave  fooUshly,  let 
him  be  a  faithless  husband,  let  him  even  com¬ 
mit  grievous  faults  against  his  friends,  he  will 
be  blamed,  no  doubt;  but  if  he  be  wealthy, 
powerful,  clever,  society  may  be  somewhat  in¬ 
dulgent  to  him.  Let  that  same  man  cheat  at 
the  gaming  table,  he  is  forthwith  banished  from 
good  society,  and  will  never  be  forgiven.” 

The  Emperor  grew  pale  and  embarrassed,  and 


Bryant  School, 

Point.  Beautiful,  healthful.  N 


Roslyn,  L.  I.  Fits  for 
9  College,  Business,  West 
lear  New  York.  Catalogue. 


UPSON  SEHINART,  up  iu  the  hills  of  Utchfield  County* 
Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited.  Keen 
them  allthe  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  BnsineM. 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References:  President 
Porter,  Yale  Coll^;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn* 
N.  Y.;  kr.D.  E.  Swynne,  25  Bi^  stieet, 

For  other  references  or  information  Inquire  of 
Rev.  henry  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ct. 


BREAKFAST. 

**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
"overn  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  aad  by  a 
careful  appllcaUon  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Hr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  aave  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  he  gradually  built 
up  until  stiong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service 
Oaxette.  Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Bold  only  In  half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus; 

JAMES  EFFS  A  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Cbemlsta, 
London*  England. 


BROOKLYN. 

THE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS  SEMINARY. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  girls.  Fortieth  year  onens 
Sept.  25.  Address  for  circulars,  138-140  Montague  sti^t. 


HEMPSTEAD  INSTITUTE, 

teaching.  Comfortable.  Both  sexes.  $150 1, 


-per  age.  Catalogue. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L,.  Koues, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Snecia* 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  Oct.  1.  ,^«* 

Removed  to  10  East  76th  Street. 


The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Youi 
dren,  with  Kindergarten.  Reopens 
lars  on  application.  87  Blast  88tn  Str 


THE  REED  SCHOOL. 

6  and  8  East  Fifty-tMrd  Street,  Nete  TerM 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  ^ 

Misf  JmjA  O.  McAudBTiS,  PrtnclUl 
sneering  Mrs.  SylvauM  Ree^who  oontiau^  visitor 
Twenty-seventh  year  begins  Wednesday,  Octo&rUL 


The  Independent  urges  that  “a  supernatural 
revelation,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  idea,  re¬ 
quires,  either  in  consciousness,  or  in  outward! 
facts,  and  perhaps  in  both,  supernatural  proof 
of  its  source.”  As  to  how  Christian  apologists 
shall  deal  with  those  who  exclude  miracles  and 
to  whom  Dr.  Briggs,  in  his  recent  address,  refers 
as  “  men  of  science,  ”  our  contemporary  says : 

The  one  and  only  proper  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is,  that  they  should  not  eliminate  miracles 
from  the  Bible  by  any  process  of  exegesis,  and 


ttxSnMAtio  •oLK'V^un^ 

•MlLADELPHIJ^.PA’a  Q* 


remove^  to  50  West  104th  street,  corner  Manhattan 
nue.  MlwEmUyA,  Ward(^y  years  with  the^( 
stock  School),  Pnncipal.  College  preparation.  Sno, 
quarters  for  resident  pupils. 


Europe,  the  Holy  Land,  Bonnd  the  World. 
Select  parties,  best  ticketing  facilitlee,  ocean  tickets. 
H.  Gaze  &  Son,  040  BrciulwayrN.  Y.  (&t.  1844.) 


Agents  JVdntedr  to  sell  our 

MAONIFICBNTLT  ILLUSTRATED.  Highly  endorsed 
by  prominent  Diylnae  of  all  Denominations.  Send  for 
tlluitratyt  Dotoflptlya  OIrcularg.  and  Tarms. 


said  not  another  word  to  me  that  day.  I  may 
date  from  this  particular  conversation  our  more 
or  leas  evident  rupture. — ^Talleyrand’s  Memoirs 
in  The  Century. 


thus  virtually  become  infidels  themselves,  audj 
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TERMS :  $3.00  a  Year,  in  Advance,  Foatage  Paid. 

Chahob  of  ADDBBas.— Subecribers  desiring  tbelr  ad- 
dreae  changed  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address,  and  hy  stating  whether  the 
change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 

Adtbrtisembnts  80  cents  a  line.  * 

Oh  the  Fifth  Paob  90  cents  a  line. 

Oh  the  Eighth  Page  80  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  ahd  Deaths  not  over  four  lines,  80  cents ; 
over  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

Address  Now  York  Evangelist,  Box  8330,  Now 
York, 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft 
Post-office  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

Entered  at  the  Pael-ofiee  at  New  Torh  at  second-class 
SMia  matter 
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The  New  York  Evangelist  was  long  ago  spoken 
of  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  “one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  Religious  Newspapers  in  the  country.”  It 
is  sixty  years  old,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
done  service  to  two  generations.  But  though  so  old, 
it  aims  to  be  ever  fresh  and  new,  keeping  up  with  all 
the  questions  of  the  day.  Any  one  sending  the  price 
of  the  paper  ($3  a  year),  with  one  name  not  now  on 
its  books,  wili  receive,  not  oniy  the  paper  for  one 
year,  but  a  copy  of  Dr.  Field’s  latest  volume,  “  Bbight 
Skies  and  Dabk  Shadows  ”  (sold  by  the  Publishers 
at  $1.50),  which  The  Churchman  pronounces  the  best 
book  on  the  South,  in  its  treatment  of  the  Negro 
question.  With  this  there  are  chapters  devoted  to 
historical  subjects,  such  as  the  Battle  of  Franklin; 
Visit  to  the  Hermitage,  where  Andrew  Jackson  lived 
and  died;  Stonewall  Jackson  and  General  Lee. 

The  offices  of  The  Evangelist  are  now  in  the  new 
World  Building,  Park  Bow,  at  the  head  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge.  Direct  to  Box  2330,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  the  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  Revision  Committee,  writes  from 
Washington,  under  date  of  February  16th  : 

“The  Revision  Committee  concluded  its  work 
and  adjourned  this  evening.  Its  sessions  have 
been  most  harmonious,  and  the  results  give  very 
general  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Its  report  will  be  made  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  aud  it  was  agreed  with  unanimity  not  to 
publish  the  results  before  the  meeting  of  that 
body.” 

THE  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  SEMINARIES. 

We  observe  that  several  of  our  exchanges 
have  fallen  into  an  error  as  to  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  over  the  Theological  Semina- 
nes  of  the  Church  in  the  choice  of  their  Pro- 
funors.  This  power  relates  to  the  original  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Professor.  If  not  actually  vetoed  when 
reported  to  the  Assembly,  such  election  stands, 
and  is  complete,  carrying  with  it,  of  course,  the 
Assembly’s  approval.  But  the  transfer  of  a 
Professor  from  one  chair  to  another  in  the  same 
hntitiition  requires  no  action  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly, 'either  positive  or  negative;  the  Assem¬ 
bly  has  no  power  in  the  case.  The  transfer  be¬ 
longs  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Seminary 
itself,  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  autonomy. 
This  is  according  to  the  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  the  memorable  action  of  1870. 
The  Union  Seminary,  which  had  previously  been 
under  no  ecclesiastical  control,  memorialized  the 
Assembly  of  1870  in  the  interest  of  the  Semina¬ 
ries  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  and  of 
the  complete  unification  of  the  Church.  The 
memorial  contained  the  following  propositions : 

“First:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each 
Theological  Seminary  shall  be  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  all  Professors  for  the  same .  Second :  Th  at 
all  such  appointments  shall  be  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  no  such  appointment  of 
Professin'  shall  be  considered  a#  a  complete  elec 
tion,  if  disapproved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Assembly.”  (Minutes,  1870.  p.  148). 

The  proposal  was  a  generous  one;  it  was  cor¬ 
dially  met  by  the  Assembly,  and  was  adopted 
as  the  rule  of  the  Assembly’s  action. 

But  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  w'ho  examines  the  ' 
history  of  these  proceedings  that  the  only  case 
before  the  parties  to  the  agreement  thus  entered 
into,  was  that  of  a  new  appointment.  The  as¬ 
signment  of  new  duties  to  one  already  engaged 
in  theological  instruction  in  a  particular  Sem¬ 
inary,  or  the  transfer  of  a  Professor  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another  in  the  same  Seminary  is 
not  an  “  appointment”  or  “  election”  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  as  employed  in  the  agreement 
referred  to.  The  purpose  of  the  original  memori¬ 
al  and  of  the  action  based  on  it  was  not  to  give 
the  Assembly  authority  to  interfere  wdth  the  in¬ 
ternal  management  of  the  Seminaries.  The  gov¬ 
erning  Boards  oi  the  Seminaries,  under  the  ac¬ 
tion.  have  absolute  freedom  in  arranging  their  de¬ 
partments  of  instruction,  in  instituting  such 
Professorships  as  may  seem  to  them  wise,  and 
in  distributing  the  work  of  the  different  chairs 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  among  those 
whose  names  have  been  once  reported  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  not  disapproved  by  that  body.  If 
Seminaries  report  such  internal  affairs  to  the 
General  Assembly,  it  is  as  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion  merely,  and  it  offers  the  Assembly  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  action. 

This  is  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
Seminaries,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  clearly  understood.  The  General  Assembly, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  will  take  a  juster  view  of  its 
own  power  than  would  be  involved  in  any  act 
tending  to  re-open  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
control  long  since  closed,  and  to  disturb  an  ar¬ 
rangement  uiyler  which  the  Seminaries  and  the 
Assembly  have  been  working  harmoniously  and 
prosperously  for  twenty  years. 


CAN  THE  GOVERNMENT  HELP  THE 
FARMERS! 

We  make  no  apology  for  giving  up  a  whole 
page  to  a  remarkable  interview,  for  which  we 
find  ample  justification  in  the  subject,  which, 
though  it  may  seem  at  first  a  purely  political  or 
social  question,  touches  to  the  very  quick  every 
rural  community  in  the  land.  In  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  human  society,  as  in  the  Christian 
Church,  “if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,  ”  and  no  large  class  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  can  be  exposed  to  peculiar  privations  and 
hardships,  without  its  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  come  a 
cry  of  distress  from  the  farmers  of  the  West. 

In  some  quarters  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
bad  crops,  caused  perhaps  "by  the  want  of  rain, 
or  of  irrigation,  which  not  only  prevented  the 
farmers  from  reaping  any  profit  from  lands 
that  before  had  been  considered  productive, 
but  in  some  cases  left  them  hardly  food  to  eat. 

At  the  same  time  their  farms  were  loaded  down 
with  mortgages,  so  that,  between  the  short  crop 
and  the  heavy  mortgage,  the  farmer  was  crushed 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  This 
widespread  suffering  has  done  far  more  than  the 
arts  of  politicians,  to  give  momentum  to  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  which  has  risen  like  a  cy¬ 
clone  on  the  prairie,  and  swept  the  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  as  in  another  quarter  of  the  Union,  it  has 
swept  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Does  anybody  ask,  What  has  this  to  do  with 
morals  and  religion,  that  such  a  subject  should 
be  made  a  topic  of  discussion  in  a  Religious 
Newspaper?  We  answer  that  the  connection  is 
very  close  between  the  material  condition  of  a 
community  and  its  moral  condition.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  a  whole  State  cannot  be  kept  all  the  time 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty,  without  its  tell¬ 
ing  on  their  families,  to  whom  they  can  hardly 
give  food  to  eat,  or  raiment  to  put  on.  Poverty 
means  children  ragged  and  barefooted,  who  can¬ 
not  go  to  church  and  Sunday-school,  nor  even 
to  the  day  school;  and  that  means  that  they 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  the  sort  of  hea¬ 
thenism  that  we  find  creeping  into  the  outlying 
districts  of  towns  in  New  England,  once  famed 
for  their  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  Pov¬ 
erty  does  not  by  any  means  necessitate  igno¬ 
rance  or  immorality;  but  it  does  often*  lead  to  a 
scantiness  and  cheapness  in  one’s  mode  of  life, 
that  is  very  apt  to  sink  into  a  low,  squalid  ex¬ 
istence  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  being  “  well 
off  ”  means  decent  clothes  and  wholesome  food, 
good  schools  and  churches:  so  that  material 
comfort  and  independence  are  most  important 
elements  in  Christian  civilization. 

Admitting  the  fact  of  a  degree  of  suffering 
which  has  become  a  public  calatnity,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Is  theie  anything  which 
the  Government  can  do?  Certainly  if  any  class 
of  our  countrymen  deserve  help,  it  is  the  farm¬ 
ers,  since  they  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country.  Of  all  the  varied  occupations  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided,  the  farmers  are  at 
once  the  most  numerous,  the  most  industrious, 
and  the  most  productive.  They  contribute  the 
most  to  the  national  wealth,  because  they  are 
always  at  Avork.  They  are  not  drones  in  the 
hive  of  human  industry,  that  live  on  the  honey 
which  others  collect ;  they  are  producers,  wring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  soil  by  their  strong  hands,  the 
harvests  that  feed  sixty-five  millions  of  people. 
Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  they  claim, 
that  if  any  class  in  the  country  is  to  receive  the 
aid  of  the  Government,  it  is  they  who  till  the 
earth,  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth  food  for  the 
service  of  man ;  that  if  a  tariff  is  to  be  framed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  manufacturers,  they 
too  are  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  protection. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  this  principle  was  rec  - 
ognized  to  some  extent  in  the  recent  tariff,  in 
which  a  duty  was  imposed  on  the  products  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  on  the  products  of  the  foun¬ 
dry  and  the  loom. 

But  the  relief  thus. afforded  is  very  small.  A 
few  cents  increase  on  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  does 
not  go  far  towards  lifting  the  farmer  out  of  the 
deep  pit  into  which  he  has  fallen.  The  pressure 
goes  on,  and  the  question  returns,  Can  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  anything  to  help  him  ?  Gov.  Stan¬ 
ford  believes  that  it  can ;  and  that  it  should  leg¬ 
islate,  not  only  “for  the  present  distress,”  but 
for  the  future  and  permanent  good  of  this  great 
class  of  our  population.  How  he  would  do  it, 
he  explains  on  another  page.  He  would  have 
the  Government  issue  money  on  the  most  liber¬ 
al  scale — ^a  hundred,  two  hundred,  five  hundred, 
a  thousand,  millions:  no  matter  how  much,  for 
since  the  Government  can  in  the  most  literal 
sense  make  money,  there  is  no  reason  why,  when 
the  manufacture  is  once  started,  it  should  not 
be  kept  going.  He  assumes  at  the  very  beginning 
that  paper  money  is  as  good  as  gold  and  silver, 
a  point  into  which  we  do  noi  enter:  that  we 
leave  to  the  financiers.  Our  only  concern  is  the 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  money.  This  is  to 
be  loaned  to  farmers  all  over  the  country,  on 
large  properties,  or  on  small — not  only  on  the 
mighty  wheat-fields  of  the  Northwest,  where 
miles  of  prairie  wave  with  the  golden  grain ;  or 
on  the  sugm*  plantations  or  cotton  fields  of  the 
South :  but  every  man  who  has  a  little  home-lot, 
on  which  he  raises  his  own  vegetables,  is  invited 
to  come  and  share  in  the  universal  blessing. 
The  invitation  is  like  the  Gospel  call:  “Who¬ 
ever  will,  let  him  come  and  take  freely.” 

No  one  could  conceive  a  scheme  of  such  vast 
benevolence,  who  was  not  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  paternal  idea  of  govffi-nment;  that  the 
head  of  the  State  is  not  merely  the  Ruler,  but  the 
Father  of  his  people;  or  if  not  in  quite  so  close 
a  relation,  at  least  a  rich  old  uncle,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  all  his  wayward  “boys,”  and 
if  one  of  them  gets  into  any  trouble,  to  reach 
out  his  long  hand  from  Washington,  and  help 
him  out. 

This  picture  of  the  “good  old  uncle  ”  is  always 
attractive,  especially  to  careless  and  wasteful 
nephews:  but  perhaps  the  business  of  helping 
the  latter  might  be  left  to  the  uncles,  and  not 
put  upon  the  Government.  Of  course  it  would 
be  giving  relief  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  “all  who  are  in  any  trou¬ 
ble,  of  mind,  body,  or  estate.”  But  before 
rushing  into  this,  we  must  consider  what  it  in¬ 
volves.  How  it  expands  the  offices  of  govern¬ 
ment!  It  would  not  only  require  a  new  De¬ 
partment,  but  one  whose  extent  would  dwarf 
all  others.  The  Pension  Office,  with  its  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  clerks,  would  be  a  small 
affair  in  comparison.  Senator  Stanford  objects 
to  the  proposed  Elections  Bill,  that  it  would  cre¬ 
ate  such  a  host  of  officials,  amounting,  with  the 
array  of  soldiers  and  police,  to  one  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand!  But  would  the  officials  of  this 
new  “  Loan  and  Mortgage  Department  ”  be  less  ? 
In  every  town  and  village  there  would  have  to 
be  an  examiner  of  titles,  and  an  appraiser  of 
property,  to  fix  how  much  should  be  loaned  on 
this  farm  and  on  that :  with  agents  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  money,  and  collectors  to  receive  the  in¬ 
terest  :  making  altogether  “  an  exceeding  great 
army.” 

Of  course  there  would  be  an  immediate  re¬ 
lief  from  the  distribution  of  a  few  hundred  mil¬ 
lions.  The  Government  Avould  have  got  rid  of 
its  money — it  would  never  have  a  surplus  after 
this,  except  by  turning  out  more  paper — and  it 
would  have  taken  in  its  place,  say.  a  hundred 
thousand  mortgages !  All  might  go  smoothly 
for  a  time.  But  in  a  few  years  values  would 


change:  some  farms  would  increase  in  value; 
others  might  diminish.  In  the  old  towns  of  New 
England,  many  have  gone  to  decay,  so  that  fine 
old  houses,  that  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  were 
the  seats  of  generous  hospitality,  are  unoccupied 
and  the  lands  un tilled.  Then  the  Government 
would  have  no  resource  but  to  take  the  deserted 
farms,  so  that  in  time  it  would  own  a  large 
part  of  the  real  estate  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
it  would  become  at  once  the  greatest  land-own¬ 
er,  the  greatest  money-lender,  and  the  greatest 
mortgage-holder  in  the  world !  This  would  be 
a  startling  change  from  the  simplicity  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  whose  successor,  instead  of  being  .the 
Father  of  his  people,  would  have  grown  to  be 
their  master,  and  might  be  their  oppressor.  As 
Pharaoli  gathered  up  all  the  surplus  corn  in 
Egypt  during  the  years  of  plenty,  so  that  when 
the  years  of  famine  came  and  the  people  had 
none,  they  had  to  sell  themselves  to  buy  bread ; 
so  would  our  Executive,  though  he  still  bore  the 
simple  name  of  President,  hold  a  power  as 
extended,  if  not  quite  so  absolute,  as  the  Czar 
of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey :  all  growing 
out  of  what  was  originally  intended  as  a  bene¬ 
volent  scheme,  yet  which  operated  by  certain 
natural  laws  to  produce  an  inevitable  result. 

But  some  of  those  who  recognize  the  power  to 
levy  on  the  land  itself  to  collect  the  interest, 
console  themselves  by  thinking  that  this  would 
never  be  enforced.  The  very  suggestion  shows 
how  the  popular  mind  would  be  demoralized  by 
the  very  extent  of  the  benefaction.  None  are 
so  restive  under  favors  as  those  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  them ;  and  the  collectors  who 
would  have  to  gather  in  the  interest,  would  be 
more  odious  than  any  tax-collectors,  because 
when  we  pay  our  town  taxes,  we  know  where 
the  money  goes ;  but  to  pay  it  to  a  central  gov¬ 
ernment  a  thoasand  miles  away,  would  seem 
like  paying  it,  not  to  a  “rich  old  uncle,”  but  to  a 
gigantic  corporation  that  had  no  soul!  How 
long  would  it  be  l)efore  there  would  be  an  out¬ 
cry  that  the  interest  should  be  reduced  from 
two  per  cent,  to  one,  and  then  that  it  should  be 
abolished  altogether  ?  If  there  were  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the  loan,  there 
would  be  a  combination  to  resist  payment,  and 
woe  to  the  sheriff  that  undertook  to  collect  the 
interest  by  force,  or  to  evict  the  tenant  I 
But  the  greatest  and  the  worst  of  all  the  re¬ 
sults,  would  be  the  moral  effect  upon  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  race 
of  American  farmers,  to  whom  we  are  hound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  blood.  Looking  at  the  old 
Family  Tree,  we  find  six  generations  of  sturdy 
New  England  farmers,  from  whom  we  are  proud 
to  be  descended.  The  farmer  has  always  bfen 
to  us  the  type  of  American  manhood :  simple  in 
his  habits,  making  no  pretension,  hut  having  an 
independence  which  commanded  universal  re¬ 
spect.  He  was  not  subject  to  the  ups  and  downs 
of  men  engaged  in  commerce,  who  were  rich 
one  day  and  poor  the  next.  Panics  might  come 
and  go,  but  they  never  touched  him.  He  stood 
fast  forever,  standing  on  his  broad  acres,  and 
looking  up  with  a  face  as  clear  and  bright  as 
the  open  sky  above  him.  Hence  we  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  idea  that  stalwart  American 
freemen  should  be  reduced  to  become  dependents 
on  the  favor  of  the  Government,  a  position 
which  would  be  humiliating  to  a  body  of  men 
heretofore  so  high-spirited  and  self-respecting. 

For  these  reasons,  since  Governor  Stanford 
has  asked  us  to  give  our  objections  with  the 
same  frankness  that  he  has  spoken  himself,  we 
must  say,  in  all  candor,  that,  alluring  as  it  is, 
his  scheme  seems  to  us  too  great,  too  vast,  to 
be  carried  out  in  this  poor  world  of  ours ;  and 
that  while  it  is  very  fascinating  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  vision  that  can  never  take  the  form 
of  reality. 

But  what  then  ?  Are  all  such  speculation  un¬ 
profitable?  By  no  means.  We  have  som^imes 
to  try  a  dozen  wrong  roads  before  we  fln^i  the 
right  one.  A  project  that  may  seem  utterly 
visionary  to  us,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  with 
respect  when  coming  from  such  a  source.  The 
Governor  is  not  a  man  of  books,  who  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  library,  and  evolves  a  political 
theory  out  of  his  inner  consciousness.  He  is  a 
man  of  affairs,  who  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  deal  with  large  interests  and  has  large  ideas. 
Even  the  mistakes  of  such  men  are  better  than 
the  slow,  cautious,  creeping  ideas  of  others,  who 
always  keep  in  the  path  of  safety,  because  they 
never  venture  out  of  the  narrow  paths  that 
have  been  worn  for  them  by  the  feet  of  all  that 
have  gone  l)efore. 

Some  will  dismiss  all  this  hy  calling  it  a  beauti¬ 
ful  dream!  Very  well!  Suppose  it  is?  Is  it 
therefore  useless?  We  believe  in  dreams.  They 
are  not  altogether  airy  and  unsubstantial  things. 
Sometimes  it  comes  to  pass,  as  in  the  days  of 
Job,  that  it  is  “in  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,”  that  we  gain  our 
clearest  views  of  life,  and  receive  our  mightiest 
inspirations.  All  great  actors  in  the  world’s 
affairs  have  been  dreamers.  Columbus  dreamed 
of  a  new  world  years  before  he  discovered  it. 
The  dream  was  the  prophecy  of  its  fulfilment. 
Nor  has  the  race  of  prophetic  dreamers  died  out 
in  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  “in  the  last  days 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  young  men 
shall  see  visions.”  So,  if  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  at  present  in  the  mood 
of  dreaming,  all  we  can  say  is,  “Let  him  dream 
on!”  since  he  has  shown  himself  able  to  trans¬ 
form  the  fancy  of  his  brain  into  a  substantia] 
and  magnificent  reality .  It  was  “  only  a  dream,  ” 
that  has  already  taken  shape  and  substance  in 
the  great  University  which  is  now  ri^ng  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  which  will  be  a  priceless 
inheritance  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

He  has  one  more  ambition  before  he  passes  off 
the  stage:  to  identify  himself  with  some  public 
policy  that  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  millions 
of  his  countiymen  long  after  he  has  passed  away. 
It  is  a  noble  ambition,  and  worthy  of  the  man : 
nor  should  he  b«?  checked  or  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  even  if,  on  maturer  reflection,  he  should 
conclude  that  his  present  scheme  is  unwieldy 
and  impracticable.  That  does  not  exhaust  the 
list  of  possibilities.  There  are  other  grand  things 
to  be  done  in  a  grand  way.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
suggest  what  may  well  be  left  to  that  fertile 
mind  and  that  generous  heart. 

THK  L4HT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  PIONEERS. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Johnson  of  the  Second  church, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  elsewhere  gives  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  sketch  of  his  venerable  predecessor  in 
that  pulpit,  the  Rea'.  Albert  Hale,  the  last  of 
the  Illinois  pioneers,  who  has  just  fallen  on  sleep 
at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  ninety-two  years.  His 
life  was  truly  apostolic.  He  was  like  the  Apos¬ 
tle  John  in  spirit  as  he  was  also  in  length  of 
years,  and  of  service.  He  has  stayed  late,  but  it 
has  not  been  a  superfluous  lingering  on  the 
stage,  for  up  to  the  age  of  ninety  he  was  active 
in  preaching  the  gospel  and  all  loved  to  hear 
him.  Now,  after  years  of  separation  from  most 
of  his  early  contemporaries  in  the  ministry,  he 
too  has  gone  over  to  the  majority,  and  is 
gathered  with  the  goodly  company  of  those  ear¬ 
nest  and  noble  men,  who  laid  new  foundations  on 
the  then  great  and  vacant  West.  Their  names 
are  given  along  with  his  own,  and  they  form  a 
roil  of  honor  that  the  whole  church  will  do  well 
to  remember,  as  examples  to  stimulate  them 
to  show  the  same  courage  and  devotion  in  the 
same  blessed  cause.  What  responsibility  does 
it  devolve  upon  their  snccessors,  as  they  re¬ 
member  how  other  men  have  labored  and  they 
are  entered  into  their  labors. 


HOW  A  YOUNO  PASTOR  WON  THE  HEARTS  OF 
HIS  PEOPLE. 

We  learn  from  Albany  that  the  Rev.  Edward 
H.  Rudd  of  the  Sixth  Church  in  that  city,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albion.  This  is  the  close  of  a  pastorate  which 
has  had  a  success  all  the  more  remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  undertaken  amid  difficulties.  It  is  but 
four  or  five  years  since  we  attended  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  young  friend  in  this,  his  first  par¬ 
ish,  in  which  our  wishes  for  him  were  not  un-* 
mixed  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  the  congre¬ 
gation  had  passed  through  some  varied  experi¬ 
ences  that  were  not  altogether  encouraging  to  a 
young  pastor.  It  was  not  that  the  church  was 
situated  in  a  part  of  the  town  not  the  most  at¬ 
tractive,  but  that  old  source  of  trouble,  which 
breaks  the  heart  of  so  many  ministers,  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  congregation,  were  portentous  of 
evil.  Such  matters  require  a  very  delicate 
handling.  When  a  new  minister  comes  into  a 
church  when  there  are  two  parties,  each  tries 
to  get  hold  of  him.  These  differences  in  the 
present  case  were  cured  in  the  only  effectual 
way,  simply  by  ignoring  them.  As  the  young 
pastor  went  from  door  to  door,  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  parties :  they  were  all  his  people,  and 
he  loved  them  all,  and  tried  to  do  good  to  all. 

In  a  little  while  this  Christian  tact  had  a  mag¬ 
ical  effect.  The  old  differences  dropped  out  of 
sight,  and  all  gathered  round  the  young  pastor 
with  the  Avarmest  affection  and  support.  And 
so  his  ministry  has  been  blessed  in  every  way, 
temporally  and  spiritually.  For  the  first  time 
the  society  has  been  completely  self-sustaining. 
There  have  been  many  additions  to  the  church. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pastor  has  won  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  brethren  in  the  other  city  pulpits, 
all  of  whom  speak  of  him  with  the  warmest 
personal  affection.  One  of  them  writes  to  us 
that  “  his  pastorate  in  Albany  has  been  eminent¬ 
ly  successful,  and  he  loaves  an  important  church 
greatly  strengthened  in  every  department.  The 
people  are  united  in  him,  and  greatly  regret  his 
decision,”  adding,  hoAvever:  “'The  success  at¬ 
tending  his  ministry  in  this,  his  first  parish, 
gives  promise  of  increased  usefulness  in  the 
larger  chmch  to  which  he  now  goes.” 

PROF.  UIOOS,  DK.  Ll’CAS  AM)  OTHERS  HOUND 
FOU  THE  HOLY'  LAM). 

The  Rev.  Wallace  B.  Lucas,  D.D.,  Synodica] 
Superintendent  of  Western  New  Y"ork,  has  been 
suffering  during  the  winter  with  a  throat  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  has  somewhat  hindered  him  in  his 
work.  A  change  seemed  to  be  needful,  and  he 
has  arranged  to  take  the  trip  to  the  Holy  Land 
with  Prof.  Riggs,  of  Auburn,  and  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  the  oversight  of  the  missionary 
churches  in  his  portion  of  the  State  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committee 
of  the  several  Presbyteries,  viz. : 

ReA’.  Henry  Ward,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Almon  R.  Hewitt,  Weedsport. 

Rev.  Isaac  Jennings,  D.D.,  Elmira. 

Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Romulus. 

Rev.  Luther  A.  Ostrander,  D.D.,  Lyons. 

Rev.  Levi  G.  Marsh,  Lewiston, 

Rev.  Peter  Lindsay,  Rochester. 

Rev.  Marcus  N.  Preston,  Bath. 

Rev.  James  A.  Anderson,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers,  Syracuse. 

These  brethren  will  furnish  all  needed  infor¬ 
mation  to  ministers  and  churches.  The  Rev. 
Jas.  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  Synodical  Superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  District,  has  kindly  consented  to 
give  counsel  and  advice  to  any  that  may  desire. 
His  address  is  No.  133  Circular  St.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  Churches  desiring  supplies  may 
address  the  Rev.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Lucas  hopes  to  return  in  the  Summer 
benefited  by  the  trip  and  fully  prepared  to  take 
up  his  work  again.  We  are  sure  he  does  well 
to  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  go  abroad. 
Accompanied  by  his  brethren,  of  just  apostolic 
number  all  told,  and  marshaled  by  Prof.  Riggs, 
we  see  not  how  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  and 
profiting  journey  could  enhanced.  We  hear¬ 
tily  join  the  great  number  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  party  of  ministers,  most  of  whom 
are  pastors  and  ordinarily  in  very  full  work,  in 
their  good  wishes  and  prayers. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Treasurer  Wm.  Dulles  is  keeping  the  financial 
condition  of  our  Foreign  Board  well  before  the 
Churches  by  his  monthly  statements — taking  a 
lesson  from  the  usual  methods  of  railroads  and 
other  large  corporations,  in  one  of  the  former 
of  which  our  Treasurer  had  valuable  experience 
before  coming  to  his  present  duties.  It  must 
be  of  great  advantage  to  pastors,  and  all  con¬ 
cerned,  to  be  thus  definitely  and  constantly  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  financial  situation,  and  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  liberal  and  prompt  collections. 

The  entire  amount  to  be  raised  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  Church  year,  including  the  debt,  is  11,003,- 
523.57.  Of  this  |415, 386.45  has  been  paid  into 
the  treasury,  leaving  the  large  sum  of  $588,137. - 
12,  yet  to  be  received  in  order  to  cancel  all  obli¬ 
gations.  This  is  1106,858.87  more  than  the 
amount  paid  in  last  year  from  February  Ist  to 
May  Ist. 

The  figures  of  this  first  month  of  this  new  year 
give  a  total  from  all  sources  of  $101,244,86, 
which  is  better  by  $10,722,97  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  1890.  Let  the  Churches  do  their 
whole  duty,  and  individuals  as  well,  in  the  short 
time  that  remains. 

Dr.  George  P.  Hays,  of  Kansas  City,  who,  as 
we  all  know,  is  a  tremendous  worker,  has  added 
one  more  to  his  numerous  devices  for  doing  good 
by  the  inauguration  of  what  he  calls  “  The  Church 
Training  School,”  the  large  plan  of  which  may 
be  seen  from  its  prospectus  of  eight  pages  which 
gives  the  programme  of  instruction  about  to  be 
entered  upon.  Tims,  on  Tuesday  next,  Feb.  24, 
at  8  P.  M.,  Dr.  M.  J.  Huske  will  treat  of  The 
Work  of  Laymen  and  Laywomen  in  the  Early 
West,  Feb.  15,  at  10  A.  M.,  Judge  A.  G. 
Northrup’s  topic  will  be  The  Officers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  afternoon  Dr. 
Huske  will  speak  again  on  The  Training  of 
Workers  inside  the  Church.  How  Christians 
should  make  their  influence  tell  in  general 
Philanthrophy  will  be  Dr.  Henry  Bullard's 
theme  at  8  o’clock  P.M.,  and  the  following 
morning  (Feb.  26)  he  will  consider  the  Relation 
of  Women’s  Missionary  Societies  to  their  own 
churches.  At  2  P.M.  E.  W.  Schauffier,  M.D., 
will  speak  on  Religious  Visits  to  sick  people ;  then 
at  8  P.M.  that  very  successful  pastor  and  | 
preach,  Dr.  W.  N.  Page,  will  show  how  to  deal 
with  wayward  people;  and  the  next  morning,  at 
10,  his  theme  will  be  “  What  I  get  my  Elders  to 
do  and  what  I  wish  they  would  do.”  It  must 
be  said  for  this  School  of  Methods  of  Church 
Work,  that  it  begins  well.  The  topics  are  not  in 
the  air,  in  the  sense  of  being  ideal  and  out  of 
reach,  but  are  of  a  practical  and  useful  sort. 
The  sessions  continue  right  on  until  the  evening 
of  March  5,  and  among  others,  Drs.  Roberts, 
Nicolls,  Worden  and  Taylor  are  to  be  heard,  and 
not  least  nor  last,  a  couple  of  ladies.  Misses 
Smith  and  Dunn.  There  will  be  no  charges  for 
instruction.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Hays  on  his 
promising  beginning.  He  will  evidently  start 
some  young  men  in  a  course  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry  and  greatly  benefit  many  lay 
workers. 

The  Rev.  V.  LeRoy  Lockwood.  D.D.,  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.  has  given  a  large  part  of  his  library 
to  Alma  College,  Mich.  This  very  promising  in¬ 
stitution  is  under  the  Synod  of  Michigan. 


Almost  ever  since  the  return  of  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Pierson  from  Europe,  he  has  been  serving  the 
vacant  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  in  Fifth 
Avenue  at  29th  Street,  and  with  much  accept¬ 
ance.  Vacant  since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Or- 
miston,  on  account  of  illness,  the  congregation 
had  become  diminished.  The  audience  of  last 
Sabbath  morning  was  however,  well  up  to  the 
best  attendance  under  the  eloquent  minister 
just  named.  Dr.  Pierson  preaches  morning  and 
evening. 

A  beautiful  tribute  to  sterling  worth  as  shown 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  is  the  me¬ 
morial  to  Lydia  F.  Wadleigh,  late  vice-president 
of  the  Normal  College,  and  former  principal  of 
the  senior  department  of  the  Twelfth-  street  Public 
School.  It  has  taken  the  very  appropriate  form 
of  the  complete  equipment  of  the  pathological 
laboratory  of  the  Women’s  Medical  College,  of 
which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken.  A  tablet  an¬ 
nouncing  this  fact,  and  telling  of  the  high  es¬ 
teem  in  which  the  pupils  held  their  late  teach¬ 
er,  will  sooD  be  placed  upon  the  wall.  It  is  said 
that  a  wide  enthusiasm  with  regard  to  this 
memorial,  has  prevailed  among  Mies  Wadleigh’s 
former  pupils,  and  the  large  amount  needed  for 
this  admirable  expression  of  their  appreciation 
and  gratitude,  was  raised  without  difficulty. 

We  give  elsewhere  the  announcement  of  a  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held,  a  week  hence,  at  Cleveland, 
in  the  interest  of  Missions — what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  As 
will  be  seen,  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  notable 
and  in  every  view,  important  gathering;  its 
practical  aim  being  to  bring  the  Foreism  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  and  the  “  Volunteer  Movement”  into 
better  accord.  It  is  expected  that  our  own  and 
several  other  Missionary  Boards  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Solomon  Oillet,  a  prominent  citizen  of  El¬ 
mira,  has  given  $10,000  to  Elmira  College  for  a 
building  for  its  musical  department.  And  this, 
it  is  hoped,  is  only  the  beginning  of  good  things 
which  he  and  others  in  Elmira  will  do  for  the 
college,  which  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity.  The  Musical  Department  is  very 
flourishing  and  of  a  high  order,  as  is  also  the 
art  department,  which  should  also  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  building. 

No  man  has  ever  yet  found  a  way  in  which  he 
could  lift  himself  over  a  ten-barred  gate,  without 
an  outside  motive  power.  He  must  stay  where 
he  is,  until  the  gate  is  opened  for  him,  or  he  is 
willing  to  climb  over  it  in  the  usual  every-day 
way.  And  so,  however  much  we  may  be  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  our  present  stand-still  Christian  life, 
there  is  no  hope  for  an  advance,  until  we  are 
willing  to  look  for,  and  improve,  opportunities 
for  climbing  over  obstructions  or  for  pushing 
them  out  of  our  paths.  That  dissatisfaction 
will  never  come  as  a  moving  impulse  in  a  healthy 
direction,  until  there  is  a  divine  and  whole¬ 
some,  instead  of  a  selfish  and  unwholesome,  dis¬ 
content  with  a  stand-still  or  rather  with  a  ret- 
rogradation,  for  there  is  no  moral  stand-still  in 
this  world.  In  order  to  secure  a  genuine  ad¬ 
vance  in  holy  living,  we  must  cast  overboard 
our  cargo  of  self-conceit  which  is  sometimes 
very  large;  we  must  be  willing  to  carfully  ex¬ 
amine  the  moral  ground  upon  which  we  stand, 
and  to  change  old  and  favorite  opinions,  when 
the  Word  of  God  tells  us  that  they  are  wrong. 
There  is  no  other  way  for  making  much  advance 
heavenward.  The  High  Rock  is  the  only  sure 
place,  and  we  climb  to  it  by  slow  but  strong 
steps: 

“Wisest  is  he  who,  never  quite  secure. 

Changes  his  thoughts  for  better,  day  by  day; 

To-morrow  some  new  light  may  shine,  be  sure, 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  thought  another  way !” 

The  article  about  the  Chinese  in  our  Children’s 
Department,  with  its  earnest  appeal  for  self-de¬ 
nial  for  the  Mission  cause,  is  none  the  less  per¬ 
suasive  for  having  been  written  by  a  lady  whose 
husband  has  been  a  subscriber  to  'The  Evanoeust 
for  over  fifty  years. 

Among  letters  read  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  one  or  more 
came  from  the  Society’s  agent  in  Peru,  Mr.  Pen- 
zotti,  who  has  been  in  prison  at  Callao  since  the 
25th  of  July  last !  and  for  the  heinous  crime  of 
publicly  performing  religious  services  nut  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  a 
hearing  it  was  proved  that  the  services  had  been 
conducted  priA'ately  within  closed  doors,  and  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  limitations  of  the  law,  and  he 
was  acquitted;  but  inasmuch  as  the  parties 
urging  the  prosecution  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Superior  Court  he  was  remanded  to  prison.  'The 
Superior  Court,  after  visiting  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  Court 
and  directed  his  release.  But  the  ecclesiastics 
again  interposed,  aud  by  appealing  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  succeeded  in  having  his  imprison¬ 
ment  prolonged.  Thus,  as  yet,  there  is  no  tol¬ 
eration,  where  the  Papacy  has  its  own  way. 

Easter  Sunday,  March  29th,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  as  Church 
Extension  Day,  within  its  bounds.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Presbyterial  Committee  will  is¬ 
sue  a  circular  of  information  on  the  subject  and 
put  it  in  every  family  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  effort  to  raise  a  handsome  sum  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  essential  part  of  home  work, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  permanent 
success. 


FRATERNAL  HOMAGE  TO  JUSTICE  HARLAN. 

That  nation  is  to  be  congratulated,  whose 
wisest  and  most  venerable  office-bearers  retain, 
amid  all  the  cares  of  state,  a  genuine  relish  for 
the  recreations  of  their  boyish  days.  It  is  not 
the  least  significant  token  of  the  soimdness  and 
safeness  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  this  nation, 
that  two  of  its  members  recently  took  part  in  a 
Greek-letter  Fraternity  dinner,  with  a  zest  and 
relish  like  that  of  youih.  On  the  7th  of  this 
month,  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  gave  a  dinner 
at  Washington,  in  honor  of  Justice  Harlan,  at 
the  secret  preliminary  exercises  of  which  Justice 
Brewer  was  initiated  into  the  society.  A  hund¬ 
red  aud  fifty  good  men  and  true  of  the  Beta  Theta 
Pi  fraternity  took  part  in  these  awful  mysteries 
and  then  joyfully  sat  down  to  dine.  General 
Beaver,  ex-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  toast¬ 
master,  sitting  between  the  honored  guest  and 
the  youngest  brother,  in  other  words,  the  two 
Justices,  Harlan  and  Brewer.  Justice  Harlan’s 
speech  was  a  happy  one,  brimful  of  fraternity 
and  brotherly  love,  not  for  Betas  only,  but  for 
all  mankind.  With  all  its  sparkle  there  was 
an  undertone  of  earnestness,  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  becoming  one  who  occupies  the  high  place 
which  he  adorns.  Of  that  tribunal  he  spoke  thus 
impressively : 

“  Other  nations  do  not  understand,  and, 
until  they  have  a  true  conception  of  popu¬ 
lar  rights,  probably  never  will  fully  under¬ 
stand,  the  philosophy  of  any  governmental  sys¬ 
tem  that  invests  a  judicial  tribunal  with  power 
to  declare  finally,  and  for  all,  what  are  the  lim¬ 
its,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
beyond  which  the  people  forbid  any  department 
of  government  to  pass.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  thus  far  in  our  history  this  stu¬ 
pendous  power  has  been  exerted  in  such  manner 
and  with  such  cautious  regard  for  the  powers 
belonging  to  other  departments  of  the  general 
government  and  for  the  rights  of  the  states  com¬ 


posing  the  Union,  that  all  now  recognize  both 
the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  one  supreme 
court,  with  authority  to  declare  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  their  fundamental  law. 
Such  was  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  they  ordained  the  Ckinstitution  and 
brought  into  existence  a  national  government 
with  powers  co-extensive  with  the  objects  for 
which  the  Union  was  established.  And  such,  I 
take  leave  to  say,  is  their  belief  after  more  than 
a  century’s  experience  under  the  Constitution.” 

Justice  Brewer  in  his  remarks  on  The  Mystical 
Seven,  amused  the  audience  somewhat  at  the 
expense  both  of  his  legal  brother  and  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  which  he  had  recently  become  a  mem¬ 
ber.  He  knew,he  said, what  it  was  that  had  at¬ 
tracted  his  brother  into  this  society.  It  was  his 
fondness  for  the  last  letter  of  the  society’s 
name.  “When  we  sat  down  to  dinner  to-night 
he  picked  up  his  menu,  glanced  over  it  hurried¬ 
ly,  then  looked  at  it  carefully,  then  studied  it 
anxiously,  aud  finally  turning  to  me  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  distress,  ‘Say,  Brewer,  what’.s  French  . 
for  pie?’  ”  From  which  we  gather  that  Justice 
Harlan  was  mindful  of  his  colleague’s  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestry. 

DECENNIAL  ANNIYEBSABT  OF  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 

This  was  celebrated  in  the  church  where  the 
Society  was  bom,  the  Williston  Church,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  Feb.  2,  1891.  In  the  parsonage  of 
this  church  the  first  society  was  organized,  and 
began  full  grown,  and  in  ten  years  has  increased 
to  nearly  18,000  societies  and  780,000  members. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  Geo.  F. 
Libbey  and  Rev.  Dwight  M.  Pratt,  aud  respond¬ 
ed  to  by  Secretary  Baer.  President  Clark  was 
given  a  most  enthusiastic  greeting  as  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  Society. 
Other  addresses  followed,  and  this  evening’s 
meeting  closed  with  a  great  hand  shaking.' 
Wednesday  evening  at  seven  a  prayer-meeting 
was  held  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  afterward 
— in  the  CityHall,  which  was  crowded  to  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity — the  great  convention  met,  over 
which  V.  R.  Foss,  President  of  the  Maine  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presided.  Delegates  to  the  number  of 
1,455  were  in  attendance  from  other  places. 
Gov.  Burleigh  not  being  able  to  be  present, 
sent  a  letter  of  regret,  in  which  he  said: 
“I  have  the  sincerest  admiration  for  the  noble 
and  far-reaching  Christian  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  through  its  efforts. 

“  Our  citizens  should  feel  justly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  society  now  rapidly  becoming 
world  wide  in  its  scope,  had  its  humble  origin 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  Its  history  is  an  inspir¬ 
ing  example  of  the  great  strength  that  inheres 
in  earnest  Christian  purpose.” 

Mayor  Melcher,  in  welcoming  the  Convention, 
said :  “  The  presence  of  yoimg  men  and  women 
full  of  the  enthusiasm  and  hope  of  youth,  and 
animated  with  the  lofty  purpose  of  winning 
the  world  to  Cnrist,  is  an  influence  of  highest 
good  to  us  all  aud  arouses  us  to  new  interest 
and  greater  efforts  in  the  cause  yon  represent. 
You  are  a  part  of  that  great  army  of  Christian 
Endeavor  that  is  daily  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  with  banner  bright  is  marching  on  to  greater 
victories  in  the  noble  cause  you  have  espoused; 
and  faithful  to  Christ,  the  great  captain,  com¬ 
plete  will  be  the  work  and  glorious  indeed  the 
final  victory.” 

After  a  welcome  for  the  churches  by  Rev. 
Dwight  M.  Pratt,  and  a  bright  response  by 
Gen.  Sec.  Baer  for  the  Societies,  addresses  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Mills,  of  Newburyport,  in 
whose  church  the  second  Society  was  organized, 
on  “  The  Originality  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society;”  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  of 
Boston,  on  “Great  Oaks  from  Little  Acorns 
Grow,  ”  or  the  development  of  the  Society ;  and 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Plumb,  of  Boston,  on 
“  Youthful  Piety.  ” 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  C.  M.  Southgate,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  spoke  on  “ The  Practical  Results  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Movement.”  Rev.  Geo. 
H.  Wells,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  had  for  his 
theme  “  How  Christian  Endeavor  Meets  the  De¬ 
mands  of  the  Times.”  Judging  the  future  by 
the  past,  he  regarded  the  possibilities  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  as  wide  as  the  world.  Rev.  L.  S. 
Bean,  of  South  Windham,  Me.,  showed  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  age  for  trained  workers,  and  how 
the  Society  meets  the  demand.  Dr.  Merrill,  of 
Portland,  brought  this  meeting  to  a  close  by 
answering  the  question,  “What  the  Society  is 
doing  to  produce  an  intelligent  development  of 
Christian  Endeavor.” 

In  the  evening,  after  an  hour  of  song.  Rev.  J. 
T.  Beckley,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  of  “The 
Novel  Society.”  He  likened  the  army  of  the 
Society  to  the  Crusaders.  Its  origin  was  provi¬ 
dential.  Its  grand  work  is  to  draw  young  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  the  things  of  the  world  and  bind 
them  closer  to  the  things  of  heaven.  It  has 
solved  the  problem  of  methods.  It  broadens  the 
area  and  brings  every  one  into  the  work. 

Prof.  Clark  then  read  a  paper  on  “A  Retro¬ 
spect  and  a  Prophecy.”  The  Society  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  one  church  from  first  to  the  last,  and 
was  always  for  some  one  local  church  to  aid  the 
pastor  in  his  work.  The  coming  ten  years  will 
produce  better  organization  and  better  endeavor 
in  aU  directions,  and  will  reach  down  more  to 
the  Junior  Endeavor  work. 

The  Thursday  meeting  began  with  an  early 
morning  consecration  meeting. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Famham,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  opened 
the  morning  session  with  an  address  on  “Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Solution  of  Social  Problems.” 
Rev.  W.  Boynton,  of  Boston,  followed  on  “Ciiy 
Evangelization,”  or  the  relation  of  the  Society 
to  the  “  submerged  tenth.  ”  Prof.  Sanders,  of  Yale 
College,  spoke  on  “  Bible  Study  in  the  next  Dec¬ 
ade,”  and  was  followed  by  General  Secretary 
Baer  on  “Christian  Fellowship.”  This  meeting 
closed  with  “The  Pastor’s  Hour,”  in  which  a 
large  number  gave  their  testimony  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Society. 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  addressed  the  Convention  on  “Aggressive 
Temperance  necessary  to  Triumphant  Christian¬ 
ity,”  followed  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D.,  of 
Boston,  on  “Christian  Endeavor  in  the  Sunday- 
school.” 

Rev.’E.  K.  Alden,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  spoke  on 
the  “  Missionary  Element  of  the  Society,  ”  show¬ 
ing  the  larger  outlook  and  the  enlarged  purpose 
in  life  which  missions  give. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Fuller,  of  China,  presented  his 
method  of  systematic  missionary  offerings.  A 
Young  People’s  session  followed,  led  by  Rev.  C. 
S.  Nash,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Two  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening,  one  in 
the  Second  Church  and  the  other  in  the  Second 
Baptist,  and  both  were  addressed  by  Rev.  O.  P, 
Gifford,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  R.  L. 
Green,  D.D.,  of  Boston.  The  former  well  said: 
“We  are  prone  to  look  on  that  man  as  the  hap¬ 
piest  who  has  got  the  most,  but  God  crowns 
him  who  gives  the  most.  There  can  be  no  true 
Christian  endeavor  without  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Nazarene.  Every  one  must  bear 
his  own  cross,  and  the  chief  effort  should  be 
the  exemplification  of  Christ  in  our  lives.” 

Dr.  Green  would  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Living 
Grod  permeate  the  whole  Society.  These  ad¬ 
dresses  brought  to  a  fitting  close  this  Conven¬ 
tion  so  full  of  good  things.  The  doings  of  the 
Convention  will  be  published  in  fuU  and  may  be 
had  of  the  United  Society  Publishing  Company, 
for  25  cts.  Wheeler. 
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PROGRESS! YE  WISCONSIN. 

The  Northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  developing  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and 
the  approaching  Spring  will  see  many  thousands 
of  homesteads  and  settlers  in  the  hard  wood 
sections,  and  many  miners  and  lumbermen  in 
and  around  the  new  towns  along  Lake  Superior. 
In  the  southern  *  portion  of  the  state, ^there  is 
encouraging  growth,  but  in  Douglas  County, con¬ 
taining  the  City  of  Superior,  the  growth  of  the 
past  decade  has  been,  from  655  to  30,000,  and  Bay- 
field  from  564  to  7, 500,  and  Oakland  County  has 
increased  from  about  1,500  to  20,000,  and  Price 
County  from  75  to  6,000,  and  such  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  is  of  men  of  sturdy  industry,  who  have 
gone  in  the  woods  and  mines  to  hew  and 
carve  out  homes  and  make  honest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  citizens.  They  come  from  every  nation  under 
heaven,  and  tax  the  efforts  of  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary  and  Home  Mission  Committees  in"the*im- 
portant  work  of  giving  them  the  gospel  and 
gathering  them  in  Mission  Churches  and  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools.  The  Congr^ational  Church  found 
the  work  too  great  for  the  State  Convention  to 
overtake,  and  have  given  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  which  is  doing  good 
work  in  the  Grogebic  range  and  the  Tomahawk 
region  and  in  Antigo  and  Washburn,  and  many 
lumber  towns  and  mining  regions  where  only 
occasional  services  may  be  held. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  Synodical  Missionary  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  reaching  out  into  this  region 
of  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  he  has  secured  several 
earnest  men  to  enter  the  work  and  not  only 
develop  the  local  Churches,  but  look  after  the 
general  interests  of  the  field.  In  this  way,  the 
Rev.  James  Todd  has  gone  to  Phillips,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown  to  Ashland,  and  the  Rev .  W .  T. 
Hendren  has  left  his  own  Church  at  Neillsville, 
and  gone  out  in  the  General  Missionary  work  of 
Clark  County  with  the  everlasting  gospel,  into 
what  he  calls  the  most  consecrated  work  of  his 
whole  ministerial  life,  gathering  little  groups'of 
Christian  people  in  fellowship  and  service. 

We  were  much  impressed  with  the  progress  of 
the  last  decade  in  the  work  of  Wisconsin,  bj’ 
two  letters,  which  lie  before  us  on  our  table. 
The  first  was  addressed  to  us  ten  years  ago,  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hagemau,  who  laljored  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  building  up  the  Church  at  Wausau, 
and  in  1881  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Winnebago  to  go  to  the  far  away  little  Church 
of  Superior.  For  several  years.  Elder  Gates  had 
requested  that  some  one  might  be  sent  to  Su¬ 
perior,  to  look  after  their  spiritual  interests. 
Mr  Hageman  went  up  by  rail  and  boat  three 
hundred  miles,  and  on  his  arrival  writes,  “This 
city  is  well  laid  out,  and  four  miles  square,  hav¬ 
ing  twenty  beautiful  avenues,  and  streets  num¬ 
bered  up  to  forty-fifth  street.  It  is  delightful 
for  situation,  and  only  wants  50.000  people  to 
be  the  rival  of  Minneapolis.  As  a  church, 
we  have  a  fine  building  but  only  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  and  there  is  almost  no  margin  for  increase. 
It  don’t  seem  as  though  there  is  enough  work 
for  me  here,  and  I  ought  to  wake  up  Colby  and 
Dorchester  and  Phillips.  Dr.  Kendall  feels  a 
great  interest  in  the  work,  and  expresses  great 
confidence  in  the  Wisconsin  Central  Committee, 
and  says  to  us  “Drive  Ahead.” 

And  so  this  good  brother,  and  others  who  fol¬ 
lowed  have  “  driven  ahead,  ”  and  in  ten  years 
great  changes  have  come  here.  We  have  two 
churches,  instead  of  one  in  Superior,  and  the 
vast  multitude  of  people  who  come  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  factories  are  reached  by  well-or¬ 
ganized  forces  of  Christian  Workers,  and  I  read 
the  follpwing  items  of  interest  from  the  Church 
in  West  Superior,  organized  in  1886,  with  Rev. 
Putnam  Cady  as  the  earnest  and  faithful  pastor : 

“At  a  late  meeting  of  the  congregation,  two 
additional  elders  were  elected.  Our  congrega¬ 
tion  is  growing  so  large  that  we  have  to  fill  the 
aisles  with  chairs,  and  then  many  have  to  go 
away  for  want  of  room.  We  have  had  to  arrange 
for  a  bigger  church,  and  we  have  secured  six  lots 
in  a  central  location,  on  which  we  intend  to 
build  a  new  church  next  Summer,  at  an  expense 
of  150,000. 

“  At  our  last  communion  service  there  were 
twenty  new  members  received,  making  our 
total  membership  about  170.  Our  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  held  a  very  pleasant  anniversary  service 
on  last  Sahbath,  which  was  largely  attended  by 
the  young  people.  Our  Mission  in  South  Su¬ 
perior  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  largely 
due  to  the  efficient  services  of  our  Elder,  J.  S. 
Wilson.” 

The  avenues  are  built  up  and  the  people 
gather  to  Superior  in  crowds.  It  reads  like  a 
romance,  and  we  can  hardly  realize  that  the 
little  struggling  band  of  Christian  people  at  Su¬ 
perior,  who  were  so  long  without  a  pastor,  and 
for  years  had  no  other  services  than  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  and  Sunday  School,  and  the  Sunday 
morning  sermon  read  by  good  old  Elder  Gates, 
should  ever  develop  into  two  strong  bands  of 
working  disciples,  and  that  the  Rev.  A.  Durrie 
and  Rev.  Putnam  Cady  should  be  overburdened 
with  work  for  souls,  in  a  city  of  15,000  people. 

And  so  God  works  in  every  generation,  and 
bids  us  take  our  station  and  do  the  work  he  gives 
us ;  and  the  general  promise  holds  good  for  the 
Church  in  these  days  of  anxiety  and  care,  as  in 
the  days  of  David.  “Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of 
good  courage  and  He  shall  strengthen  thine 
heart.  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord!”  T.  s.  j. 

PROFESSOR  G.  S.  W.  CRAWFORD  OF  MARY- 
YILLE  COLLEGE. 

While  Maryville  College  has  been  recently 
cheered  by  remembrance  in  the  Fayerweather 
will,  it  is  now  deeply  afflicted  in  the  death  of 
its  Professor  of  longest  service,  on  February  8rd, 
1891.  Professor  Crawford  was  bom  in  Knox 
County,  Tenn.,  August  20,  1849,  and  was  the 
tenth  child  of  Hugh  F.  and  Mrs.  Rebekah  For- 
gey  Cravrford.  His  father  was  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  Washington  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Isaac 
Anderson,  the  Founder  and  first  President  of 
Maryville  Collie  was  pastor  from  1802-1812. 

The  late  beloved  Professor  Thomas  J.  Lamar 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  Professor  Crawford 
combined  more  than  any  other  man  connected 
with  the  college  the  qualities  of  Dr.  Anderson. 
He  was  named  after  his  father's  revered  pastor. 
Rev.  Gideon  Swan  White,  an  early  graduate  of 
Maryville.  He  united  with  the  Washington 
Church,  at  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
in  1866,  at  seventeen,  one  of  the  first  class, 
gathered  at  Maryville  after  the  war,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Lamar.  Disappointed  on  his  first  arrival,  at 
the  forbidding  condition  of  the  dilapidated  build¬ 
ings,  which  had  been  used  alternately  by  both 
armies,  he  was  soon  won,  and  attached  to  the 
college,  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  rare 
abihty  and  deep  consecration  of  Professor  Lamar. 
Such  a  man  makes'a  College  hy  himself. 

President  Anderson  and  Professor  lAniar  both 
lived  and  wrought  in  Professor  Crawford.  He 
was  graduated  from  Maryville  in  1871,  and  after 
two  years  at  Union  Seminary  in  New  York,  and 
one  at  Lane,  was  graduated  from  the  latter  in 
1874.  He  was  appointed  a  tutor  at  Maryville  in 
1874,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1875,  and 
continued  such  till  his  death.  He  was  also  in 
1882-8  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  discharged  every 
duty  devolving  upon  him  so  promptly  and  so 
well,  that  gradually  many  offices  and  honors 
were  bestowed  upon  him.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Ten¬ 


nessee,  and  often  on  important  Committees; 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Maryville 
College,  and  a  member  of  the  Board ;  Chairman  of 
the  Pesbyterial  Committee  of  Education,  a  very 
important  and  responsible  position,  from  the 
number  of  students  here  studying  for  the  minis¬ 
try  who  receive  aid ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  grounds,  buildings  and  repairs ;  Chairman  of 
Committee  for  the  erction  of  the  house  for  the 
President,  donated  by  Mrs.  S.  Millard  of  Auburn, 
N,  Y ;  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  edifice  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  Registrar  and  Assistant-Treasurer  of 
the  College ;  and  a  Trustee  of  Maryville  Bank ; 
all  this  in  addition  to  four  or  five  recitations  a 
day  in  the  College,  and  occasional  preaching  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  was  naturally  rather  frail, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  over- worked. 

Professor  Crawford  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and 
vigorous  intellect.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  a  diligent,  successful,  and  popular  teacher. 
He  was  genial,  cheerful,  companionable.  He  was 
exact  and  punctual  in  all  his  work.  He  was  a 
good  disciplinarian,  patient,  kind,  judicious,  but 
decided  and  firm.  As  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
he  was  punctual  and  faithful  to  every  duty. 
The  last  entries  made  in  the  Record-Book  were 
his.  He  was  full  of  College  work  and  lived  for 
Maryville  College.  He  was  constantly  carrying 
the  College  to  God  in  prayer.  There  was  a  sim¬ 
plicity,  sincerity,  directness,  method  and  earn¬ 
estness  in  his  progress  which  was  very  impres¬ 
sive.  He  was  clear,  strong  and  effective  as  a 
preacher ;  kind  and  faithful  as  a  pastor,  when 
he  had  charge,  as  stated  supply,  of  neighboring 
Churches.  As  a  theologian  he  was  well-read, 
thoughtful,  conservative.  He  will  be  gr.atly 
missed  in  a  wide  circle  of  relations,  public  and 
private.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  six  children. 
He  was  buried  from  the  College  Chapel,  on  the 
5th,  in  the  College  cemetery,  situated  in  the 
beautiful  grove  back  of  the  College,  and  lies  be¬ 
side  Professors  Lamar  and  Bartlett.  His  name 
and  influence  will  never  fail  to  be  cherished  ten¬ 
derly  at  Maryville  College,  and  he  will  be  wide¬ 
ly  lamenteii  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

llliuistcrs  anb  Cl)iu*clic5. 
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DEATHS.  PBE8BYTEBIK8. 

PHHANSR.-At  Chlenpnai.  Laos.  February  Utth,  Eliza- 

beth  Alice  Pennell,  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  SUnley  K.  phraner,  stated  Clerk.  “  ahnbwtock. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTCAL  LIFE  INSUBANCE  CO. 

PremisinK  tbe  undeniable  truth  tbat  Insurance  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  every  businessman,  tbe  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  Massacbu- 


STUDENT  VOLVNTEBB  MOVEMENT  FOB 
FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

Tbe  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Forelgm  Missions 


setts,  asks  your  special  consideration  of  its  many  desira-  a  Conference  at  Cleveland,  Obio,  to  begin  at  8 

ble  features,  prominent  among  wblcb  is  tbe  fact  tbat  its  Lb?;  ^hlst.’ 


policy  is  plain  and  liberal,  subject  to  an  Annual  distrlbU' 


e  oWect  of  tbe  coming  convention  is  to  bring  tbe 


tion  of  Surplus  and  tbe  Protection  of  tbe  Massacbusetts  ^^reigm  Missionary  Societies  and  tbe  Student  V olnnteer 
Non-Forfeiture  Law.  See  Annual  Statement  published  ^it'i^nVdent^"e*^j^'i^  thSt^^lea8t  400  representa- 
in  another  column.  tive  students  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 

.  - - —  present.  A  score  or  more  secretaries,  representing  lead¬ 

ing  denominational  Missionary  boards,  will  come.  Re- 
Church  Extension”  to  put  into  every  family  in  turned  missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
our  churches,  before  the  day  of  collection, a  cir- 

cular  containing  statements  bearing  on  church  gyrla,  Persia,  ai\d  ii^rlca  will  make  brief  addresses,  and 
extension.  Wednesday,  February  11,  Presby-  counsel  with  men  and  women  looking  forward  to  their 

tery  met  in  the  North  Park  Church,  the  young-  ^  ,  1  # 

iViai-on  Humanly  speaking,  this  Convention  bids  fair  of  being 
est  in  our  Presbytery,  for  the  purpose  of  install-  0^^  qj  most  significant  ever  held  in  the  history  of 
ing  the  Rev.  Alfretl  Nicholson  as  pastor.  The  missions.  Max  Wood  Moorhead. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  presided,  propounded  - 

the  questions  and  offered  tne  installing  prayer.  completed  to  deadwood. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nelson  Hollifield,  D.D.,  preached  The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  from  Chicago, 
the  sermon.  Cor.  v.  14,  15;  the  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  ^ria  and  St.  Louis,  is  now  completed,  and  dally  i^n- 


A  CENTURY 

DICTIONARY 

comes  nearer  to 
being  a  com¬ 
plete  cata¬ 
logue  of  the 
Engbsh  lan¬ 
guage  than 
any  diction¬ 
ary  ever 
published. 
But  it  is  ' 
not  merely  a  dictionary ;  it  is  an  en-  ' 
cyclopedia  of  common  things  as  well.  1 
It  has  been  ten  years  in  preparation. 
The  leading  scholars  of  the  country 
have  contributed  to  its  pages.*  It  is  the 
latest  dictionary  and  the  best. 

JAMES  BrSSELL  LOWELL 
■ays  of  It: 

“  It  is  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  English  Dictionary 
of  which  I  can  hope  to  see  the 
concluding  volume.” 

A  large  descriptive  pamphlet  containing 
full-size  sample  pages,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  sending  five  a-cent  stamps  to 
The  Century  Co.,  33  E.  i7thSt.,NewYoik. 


Brown  Brothers  da  Co., 

PHIUt.,  NEW  YORK,  BOnOH. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONKBCTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 


Members  N.  Y.,  Phils,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest- -r _ s 

ment  Securities  for  sustomers.  We  re-  I H  YfiSTifHfflHE 
oelve  accounts  of  BankA  Bankers  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 

favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  AMvo.  - 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  fotaigB 
countries. 

T  .a4-4’ Assa  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezehango  a^ 
0  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:  alas 
make  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and 
Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parte  ct  tha 

Credit.  . 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

JNO.  C.  AVERY. 


115  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


WESTERN 

INVESTMENTS 

A  SPECIALTY. 


Prominently  connected  with  conservative  financial  <9> 
erations  thronghont  the  West  for  many  years,  every  te- 
vestment,  without  exception,  proving  profitable  and  Mlfi> 
isfactorv.  WRITE  FOR  REFERENCES. 


counsel  with  men  and  women  looking  forward  to  their 
respective  fields  of  labor. 

Humanly  speaking,  this  Convention  bids  fair  of  being 
one  of  the  most  significant  ever  held  in  the  history  of 
missions.  Max  Wood  Moorhead. 


the  questions  and  offered  the  installing  prayer.  completed  to  deadwood. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nelson  Hollifield,  D.D.,  preached  The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  from  Chicago, 
the  sermon.  Cor.  v.  14,  15;  the  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  l^Ha  and  St.  Louis,  is  now  completed,  and  dally  i^n- 

xT  J  J  !•  ,  iu  ’  _ ker  trains  are  running  through  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Cus- 

Hopwood  (^elivered  the  charge  to  the  jjastor,  and  Deadwood.  Also  to  Newcastle  Wyoming, 

the  Rev.  J.  Clement  French,  D.D.  delivered  that  Sleeping  cars  to  Deadwood. 
to  the  people.  At  this  meeting  a  call  from  the  .  _ 

Central  Church,  Newark,  for  the  pastoral  ser-  thk  tivxti.' twothwh’m  sinivrf  I 

vices  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Campfal,  D.D.  of  ^  little  motheb  s  song. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  was  found  in  orde^  and  retained  ^  T' ®  melody  of  “R^k 
until  Dr  Campbell  brings  his  certificate  to  unite  ®  children’s  entertainments  of 


THE  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President, 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — St.  Peter's  Churvh  Bids  Adieu  to 
their  Pastor. — This  church  and  congregation  with 
many  invited  guests  gave  their  beloved  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hutton,  a  royal  farewell  re¬ 
ception,  in  the  church  parlors,  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing  of  last  week.  This  was  done  as  a  token  of 
their  great  regard  for  him  personally,  and  for 
his  labors  among  them,  and  to  spieed  him  on  his 
way  to  the  lands  of  the  East .  He  leaves  Wednes¬ 
day  next,  with  Dr.  W.  B.  Lucas,  Pastor  John 
P.  MacPhie,  of  Meriden,  and  nine  other  Western 
New  York  ministers  under  the  lead  of  Professor  J. 
S.  Riggs,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  for  a  tour  through 
Europe  and  Palestine.  They  go  by  the  steamer 
“Westemland”  directly  to  Antwerp;  thence  to 
Egypt,  lind  the  Holy  Land.  The  Ladies’  Society 
gave  a  fine  entertainment,  and  many  friends  out¬ 
side  joined  St.  Peter’s  people  in  wishing  him  a 
prosperous  journey.  Dr.  T.  Harwood  Pattison 
will  supply  the  pulpit  during  most  of  the 
pastor’s  absence. 

Brighton. — A  Pastor  Sorely  Afflicted. — For 
some  weeks,  and  even  months,  Pastor  John  Me 
Coll  has  been  suffering  greatly  from  a  disabled 
limb,  and  now  for  more  than  four  weeks  he  has 
been  confined  to  his  room.  Becoming  inflamed 
and  very  painful,  the  limb  was  probed  two  weeks 
ago.  Pus  was  found  gathering  near  the  bone  above 
the  right  knee  and  a  tube  inserted  to  provide  an 
exit.  But  the  operation  was  too  late.  On  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  of  last  week  his  brother-in-law 
from  Canada  brought  over  a  surgeon,  who  with 
Dr.  M.  Moore  of  Rochester,  amputated  the 
diseased  limb  just  above  the  knee  joint.  The 
bone  was  found  to  be  perished  away  to  the  size 
of  a  finger.  How  he  could  have  walked  at  all, 
was  a  wonder.  A  great  affliction  has  thus  come 
to  our  dear  brother  and  family,  and  his  people 
also,  and  the  final  issue  of  the  case  is  still  verv 
uncertain.  Deep  sympathy  is  felt  for  him  by  ail 
his  brethren  and  the  whole  community.  His 
pulpit  is  supplied  by  a  student  from  Auburn 
^minarv.  H. 

Schenectady. — The  East  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Chapin  is 
pastor,  has  been  especially  blessed  of  late.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  continued  for  three  weeks  after  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  and  although  the  pastor  was 
without  outside  help,  the  work  proceeded  quietly 
and  prosperously,  the  members  of  the  church 
heartily  co-operating  in  the  meetings.  Upwards 
of  seventy  individuals  were  willing  to  be  known 
as  inquirers. 

Auburn. — Mrs.  Bradley’s  Will. —  The  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  S.  L.  Bradley  leaves  |10,000  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  |10, 000  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions;  |2,000  for  a  Bradley  scholarship 
at  Hamilton  College;  |5,000  to  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Auburn;  $8,000  to  the  City 
Hospital;  $8,000  to  the  Young  Ladies  Benevo¬ 
lent  Association;  $2,0(Ki  each  to  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Woman’s  Union,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Home  for  the  Friendless;  $1,000  each  to  Sey¬ 
mour  Library,  Martha  Washington  society, 
the  Female  Bible  Society,  Employment  Society, 
Bradley  Library  of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  of  New  York. 
She  also  bequeaths  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
Bradley  memorial  chapel  at  Fort  Hill  cemetery. 
The  Cayuga  Asylum  for  destitute  Children  is 
made  the  residuary  legatee. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Montclair. — Lectures  at  Trinity  Church. — 
Montclair  is  to  listen  to  a  course  of  lectures  of  the 
highest  order  during  this  season  of  Lent,  Trinity 
Church  having  arranged  for  a  course  on  the 
Bible,  to  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Drs.  Francis  L. 
Patton,  of  Princeton,  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  and  John 
Hall,  of  New  York.  The  first  named  will  speak 
on  the  evenings  of  March  3rd  and  10th ;  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  on  that  of  March  17  and  Dr.  Hall,  March  24. 
The  course  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
two  more  lectures,  one  by  Dr.  Edward  Judson, 
of  New  York,  on  “The  Gospel  and  the  City,”  or 
the  “  Duty  of  the  Suburbs  to  the  City,  ”  and  the 
last  by  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Byington,  of  Springfield, 
on  “Rescue  Work,  Street  Preaching,”  etc. 

Newark. — The  Fewsmith  Memorial  Chtirch, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  I.  H.  Polhemus  has 
opened  a  Gymnasium  and  Reading  Room  for 
young  men.  There  are  large  rooms  connected 
with  the  Chapel;  the  Gymnasium  is  stocked 
with  the  latest  styles  of  apj^atus,  and  is  already 
attracting  many  non-church  going  young  men. 
The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  the  daily 
papers,  illustrated  weeklies  and  magazines,  and 
games.  The  game  of  Crokinole  is  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  both  the  old  and  the  young.  Mr. 
Polhemus  began  his  work  seven  years  ago  in  the 
mission  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  first  year  the  work  was  carried  on  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  room  in  a  tenement  house ;  then  a  Chapel 
seating  three  hundred  was  built,  and  last  year 
a  Memorial  Church  to  Rev.  Dr.  Fewsmith,  seat¬ 
ing  eight  hundred  and  fifty  peraons.  The  mem¬ 
bership  has  increased  in  this  time  from  thirty- 
two  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  With  these 
new  appliances  the  prospect  for  a  great  work  is 
most  encouraging.  I.  h.  p. 

The  Presbytery  ok  Newark  met  in  stated 
meeting  February  4,  when  Rev.  Henry  W.  Li¬ 
bert.  Ph.D.,  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati .  Calls  were  presented  from  the  North 
Park  Church,  Newark,  for  the  pastoral  services 
of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Nicholson,  and  from  the 
Bloomfield  German  Church,  for  the  pastoral 
services  of  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Seibert,  Ph.D. 
They  were  severally  accepted  and  instal¬ 
lation  arrangements  were  made.  On  request 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Lester  Wells  the  pastoral 
relation  between  him  and  the  Bethany  Church, 
Newark,  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Wells  has  been 
laboring  for  the  last  ten  years  at  Bethany. 
He  goes  to  Jersey  City  to  take  charge  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  People’s  Palace,  a  work  for 
which  he  is  especially  gifted,  as  his  work  in 
Bethaiw  was  of  a  similar  character.  Wm.  Fran- 
cescq  Pesature  who  has  been  working  among 
the  Italians  in  Newark  with  remarkable  success, 
was  duly  examined  and  arrangements  were  sub¬ 
sequently  made  for  his  ordination  as  an  Evan¬ 
gelist,  the  services  to  take  place  Tlmrsday,  Feb. 
19th,  in  the  High  Street  Ctturch,  Newark.  It 
was  resolved  that  Presbytery  request  the 
Churches  to  make  Easter  Sunday,  March  29, 
1891,  if  possible.a  special  Church  Extension  Day, 
and  that  p^tors  and  sessions  be  requested  to  co¬ 
operate  with  “the  Committee  of  Presby terial 


with  this  Presbytery  as  he  is  about  to  do. 

J.  h.  w. 

WISCONSIN. 

Eau  CL.VIRE. — After  a  most  successful  work 
during  the  Winter  in  the  First  Church  and  in 
the  Missionary  service  of  this  growing  society, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Sloan  goes  to  California  for  a 
mouth  of  rest.  During  his  pastorate  liegun  in 
Septemlier  last,  thirty-eight  members  hav’e  been 
received  into  tlie  Church, and  arrangements  made 
for  the  ere<’tion  of  a  new  house  of  worship.  Ih 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Chureli.  eight  members 
were  received  on  Jan  18. 

West  Salem  and  Banggr.— Rev.  Mr.  Branch 
is  doing  splendid  work  at  Bangor  and  West  Sa¬ 
lem.  The  new  church  is  well  filled  every  Sab¬ 
bath  and  they  soon  are  to  build  a  Manse  at 
West  Salem. 

Horicon  and  May’viiae.— Rev.  W.  J.  Turner 
is  having  good  success  in  his  new  field  at  May- 
ville  and  Horieon.  A  Bible  class  after  the  morn¬ 
ings  service  and  cottage  prayer  meetings  from 
house  to  house  are  effectual  means  of  grace,  and 
several'  have  consecrated  themselves  to  Christ, 
and  will  unite  at  the  next  communion. 

La  Crosse. — The  Presbytery^of  La  Crosse  met 
in  the  First  Church,  February  3id.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Turner  of  Horicon  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  D.D.,  addressed 
j  the  Presbytery  on  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Pres- 
;  bytery  adop  ed  the  following  resolutions.  “This 
'  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  La  Crosse  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  enjoying  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  the  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  A  large  part  of 
the  daj’  was  devoted  to  a  Missionary’  Confer¬ 
ence.  and  the  earnest  words  coming  from  one  re- 
j  cently  in  the  field,  not  only  entertained  but  in¬ 
structed  and  stimulated  greater  zeal  in  the  work 
under  the  direction  of  our  Home  Board. 


all  kinds.  Words  sold  only  in  packages  of  10  copies  for  SO 
cents,  or,  with  a  copy  of  the  music,  for  90  cents.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address,  W.  H.  Bonnkb 
&  Co.,  1103  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  3 1  si,  1890. 

Assets, . $147,154,901  20 


4S^/i 


Reserve  on  Policies  at  4^, 
Liabilities  other  than  Reserve, 

Surplus, . 

Receipts  firom  all  sources,  . 
Payments  to  Policy-Holders,  . 
Risks  assumed,  .  .  > 

Risks  in  force,  .... 


49,188  policies, 
806,055  policies. 


$136,668,368  OO 
.  505,359  88 

9,981,833  38 
34,978.778  69 
16,973,800  06 
160,985,986  68 
638,886,866  84 


A  n  71  It  a  I  Stateitmit 


Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  I nsurance  Co. 


Of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Set  .iHsetH,  January  t,  tSUO . $JUi,33S,H4l 

RECEIVED  IN  1890. 

Vor  Premiums ..  .$4, 4Ui,37B  33 
For  Interest  and 

Bents .  3,0‘iO,oliB  49 

Profit  and  loss.,.  309,410  64 

7, SIS, 041  43 


THE  ASSETS  ARE  INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS : 

Real  Estate  and  Bond  &  Mortga^  Loans,  .  ,  .  $76,589,831  78 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  SecuritieB,  .  .  .  ,  51,311,631  64 

Loans  on  Collateral  Securities .  8,684,400  OO 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest,  .  .  3,556,441  60  ^ 

Interest  accrued.  Premiums  deferred,  etc.,  ....  7,133,856  86 

$147,154,961  SO 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor, 

From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 

The  business  for  1800  shows  INCREASE  over  that  of  1889,  as  foUowsi 

In  Assets, . $10,768,633  18 

In  Reserve  on  Policies  and  Surplus, .  10,664,001  94 

In  Receipts, .  8,869,750  07 

In  Payments  to  Policy-holders .  1,778,601  67 

In  Risks  assumed . 4,61 1  policies,  9,888,508  81 

In  Risks  in  force .  83,745  policies,  78,876,981  88 


Year  Payments  to  Aw,< 

Assumed.  Outstanding.  Policy-Holders.  Receipts.  .  Assets. 

1884.. .  $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. .  .$13,923,062  19. ,  .$19,095,318  41. .$iaS, 876,178  51 
188<>...  46,507,139..,  368,981,441...  14,402,049  90...  20,214,954  28..  108,908,967  51 

1886.. .  56,832,719...  393,809,203...  13,129,103  74...  21,137,176  67..  114,181,963  24 

1887.. .  69,457,468...  427,628,933...  14,128,428  60...  23,119  922  46..  118,806,851  88 

1888.. .  103,214,261...  482,125,184...  14,727,650  22...  26,216,932  52..  126,082,163  56 

1889.. .  151,602,483...  565,949,034...  15,200,608  38...  31,119,019  62..  136,401.328  03 

1890.. .  160,985,986...  638,226,865...  16,973,200  05...  84,978,778  69..  147,164,961  20 

New  York,  January  aSth,  1891.  _ 


$04,147,383  07 


Oxford. — Five  persons  were  added  to  the  DISBURSED  IN  181M). 

home  Churcli  at  Oxford  and  two  at  the  commun- 
ion  service  held  at  the  new  church  in  Douglas,  d’e*ath*an^ 
five  miles  south,  on  the  8th.  Rev.  James  S.  matured en- 
Wilson  is  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work.  The  down^nts..  .$4,334, so3  os 

pwple  mourn  the  death,  on  January  3l8t,  of  ^furn^d  ^to 
Deacon  John  Rodgers.  He  was  one  of  the  orig-  poUey-hoid- 

inal  members  of  the  Oxford  Church.  In  all  the  *»•» .  1,147,3S1  79 

changes  of  thirty-eight  years  the  church  has 

grown  from  six  to  101  members  and  has  two  poUeies......  401,700  90 

houses  of  worship — one  erected  in  Oxford  village  r  - 

in  1856,  and  the  other  in  Douglas,  in  1890.  f"*"* 

Milwaukee. — A  Presby  terial  Foreign  Mission-  aommissioustoAyents,’  ’ 
ary  Convention  was  held  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  ( 

Church  on  February  12  and  13,  of  great  interest.  i^*^dvertisitf^Ze~- 
The  popular  meeting  on  Thursday  night  was  ad-  gtii,  Beal  Estate,  and 
dressed  by  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall,  the  field  sec- 

retary  of  our  Foreign  Board.  A  new  interest  ”*** .  ”  ^ 

was  enkindled  in  the  w’ork. 

BAPTIST.  Tiaa.  ftt.  tttfifi.  . 


BOARD  OR  'I'RUSTEECS. 


amitters  ’  fees,  Print¬ 
ing,  Advertising,  le¬ 
gal,  Beal  Estate,  and 
all  other  Expenses....  733,010  OS 
Taxes . 393„S80  34 


Samuel  E.  Sproulls.  Ouvbr  Harriman.  S.  Van  Rensselaer  C 

Lucius  Robinson.  Henry  W.  Smith.  Charles  R.  Hbnoeri 

Samuel  D.  Babcock.  Robert  Olyphant.  George  Bliss. 

(iPO'cr.  S.  Coe.  George  F.  Baker.  Rufus  W.  Pbckham. 

kicHAKD  A.  McCurdy.  Jos.  Thompson.  J.  Hobart  Herrick. 

I  AMES  C.  Holden.  Dudley  Olcott.  Wm.  P.  Dixon. 

Hermann  C.  Von  Post.  Frederic  Cromwell.  Robert  A.  Granniss. 

Alexander  H.  Rice.  Julien  T.  Davies.  Henry  H.  Rogers. 

l.EWis  May.  ‘  Robert  Sewell.  Jno.  W.  Auchincloss 


S.  Van  Rensselaer  Crugbr.  |  Theodore  Morford. 


Charlbs  R.  Henderson. 
George  Bliss. 

Rufus  W.  Pbckham. 

J.  Hobart  Herrick. 
Wm.  P.  Dixon. 


qbbrt  Sewell.  |  Jno.  W.  Auchincloss. 

/  _ 

ROBERT  A.  GRANNIRS,  ViOE-RRCSIOCNT. 


William  Babcock. 
Preston  B.  Plumb. 
Stuvvesant  Fish. 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard. 
Charles  E.  Miller. 
Jambs  W.  Hustbd. 
Walter  R.  Gillette. 
Jambs  E.  Granniss. 


WALTER  R.  GILLETTE,  General  Manager. 
WILLIAM  J.  EASTON,  Secreury. 

ARCHIBALD  N. 


Manager.  ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  ad  Vice-President. 

FREDERICK  SCHROEDER,  Assistant  Sec’y. 
BALD  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor. 


0,8S8,78S  03 

Balanre  Set  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1390,  $37,389,094  04 


EMORY  McCLINTOCK,  LLD.,  F.  1.  A.,  Actuary. 

JOHN  TATLOCK,  Jr.,  Assistant  Actuary.  CHARLES  B.  PERRY,  ad  Assistant  Actuary. 

'  FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  A.  FONDA,  Assistant  Treasurer.  WILLIAM  P.  SANDS,  Cashier. 

EDWARD  P.  HOLDEN,  Assistant  Cashier. 


WILLIAM  G.  DAVIES,  General  SoUcitor. 


WILLIAM  W,  RICHARDS,  Comptroller. 


Rochester. — The  Baptist  Church. — The  Lake 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  was  dedicated  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  last  week.  The  building  with  complete  SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS, 

furniture  cost  $33,923.37,  beside  the  new  organ,  ,  „  .  „  „ 

wluohwillco,tt3,(100mo.^  Dr  K.  S  McArthur  »» 


GUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.D. 


Medical  Directors: 
E.  J.  MARSH,  M.D. 


GRANVILLE  M.  WHITE,  M.D. 


of  New  York  preached.  The  pastor-elect  is  Rev.  premium  Sotes  on  Policies  in  force,  1,033,173  94 
Clarence  Barbour.  a  Costof  Beat  Estate  owned  by  the  Co.,  7,003,808  34 

Cost  of  Xhilted  States  Jt  other  Bonds,  11,183,404  04 

NEW  ENGLAND.  Cost  of  Bank  A  Bailroad  stocks .  401,788  33 

_  rm.-oTit-DTT  ju  Cash  in  Banks .  001,400  84 

Bridgeport. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  has  Bills  receivable .  1.780  00 

been  holding  meetings  in  Bridgeport  and  the  Balance  due  from  Agents,  semred,  4,714  30 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


blessing  of  God  has  attended  them.  They  have 
been  held  in  the  Congregational  Churches.  From 
■^hef  first,  numbers  of  jiersons,  old  and  young,  Add 
seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed.  Among  the  _  ,  t  d  e  d  . 
workers  in  the  inquirer  room,  were  numbers  who  1,019,337  34 

were  converted  as  children  in  the  union  meet-  Bents  aceirued .  ’  7', 337  00 

ings  Mr.  Hammond  conducted  here  in  1864,  Market  value  of  stock 
when  over  three  hundred  were  added  to  the  se^ def^ed'’premt-  ^ 

churches  after  he  left.  One  of  the  converts  on  urns.. . .  137,341  t 

the  present  occasion,  was  once  a  hotel  proprie-  - — 

tor  m  Buffalo.  He  has  also  been  the  owner  of 

two  saloons  in  Bridgeport.  He  had  praying  par-  Oross  Assets,  Beeember  31, 1390, 
ents  and  his  clear  testimony  is  being  heard  with 
interest.  Mr.  Hammond  returned  home  to  Hart-  liabilities: 
ford,  Conn.,  near  the  close  of  the  week.  Amount  required  to 


1,083,173  94 


401,733  33 
001,460  84 
1,780  OO 
4,714  30 


and.  bonds  over  cost  394,807  01 


4,714  30  \  clergyman  of  middle  age,  who  wae  also  educated  as 

a  a  lav'yer,  and  has  had  some  experience  in  business 

907,309,094  04  and  at  teaching,  wants  a  position  either  as  teacher,  or  as 
secretary,  or  in  an  office. 

^.^dress  “  R,”  No.  460  Wasbingrton  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

J  \  YOUNG  LADY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  REFINE- 

'  a\.  ment,  desires  a  position  in  New  York  City,  to  read 

aloud,  or  to  serve  as  amanuensis.  References  ^ven  and 
'  required.  Address  ’•  R.”  New  York  EvanobLiIST. 
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lord,  conn.,  near  tne  ciose  01  me  weex.  Amount  required  to 

reinsure  all  out¬ 
standing  Policies, 

JOHN  R.  FOBDHAM.  net.  Company 

^  .,  z  t*  A  4.  u-  u  Standard . $33,303,333  OO 

On  the  10th  of  February,  at  his  own  home  in  ah  other  liabilities,  910,478  33 

Scranton,  Pa.,  after  almost  70  years  of  active,  - 

earnest  life  spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  man, 

John  R.  Fordham  gently  fell  asleep  as  a  tired  ourplus  by  Company’s  standard... 


FEBRUARY  BOOKS. 


SEVEN  LECTURES  ON  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF 


“CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER’S” 

CeletrateA  UMemar. 


$83,173,707  38 
$5,373,000  19 


THE  GOSPEL  HISTORIES.  By  Rev.  JOHN  Hknbt  Welirhts  for  Liadies  Men  and 

Barrows.  With  Introduction  by  Rev,  F.  E.  CUrk*  weigrnis  lor  Liaaies,  JHen  ana 


John  K  Fordham  gently  fell  asleep  as  a  tired  ,4,  by  standard...  D.D.  12mo.  75 cents.  ^ 

child  at  nightfall,  trusting  not  in  his  works  of  Surplus  hy  Legal  standard  (4  per  No  candid  reader  can  lay  it  aside  without  being  con- 

righteousness,  but  in  the  infinite  merits  of  his  ) .  0,150,000  00  rinced  that  ^efundame^lf^ts  on  which  Ch^^ 

divine  Redeemer.  Not  alone  in  his  home,  but  -  -  -  artifler%f  the  E? 

up  and  down  the  •Lackawanna  Valley,  where  it„H„  of  expenses  of  management 

his  life  was  spent,  every  one  who  knew  him  to  receipts  in  1890  .  9.37  per  cent,  brotherhood.  By  Mart  Cruder.  12mo,  $1.25. 

said  in  his  heart,  “A  good  man  has  gone  to  his  Policies  in  force  Bee.  31,  l39o,04,-  v.  v  *1,  ....n 

rest.”  Conscientious,  consistent,  untiring  and  . $133,334,743  00  eut^^gfe’msofmi^W^^ 

dauntless  in  doing  for  his  fellowmen  the  work  -  -  ofsocialandbusinesslifeareforcefully  presented,  it  is  a 

to  which  he  believed  God  had  called  him,  in  jaoob  L  GREENE  Prest  earnest  convictions  of  sound  rearonl^, 

_ _ t _ _  _ T  uaiitinti,  rresi.  which  in  no  way  detract  from  Its  interest  as  a  bright, 

earlier  life  seeking  thpr  deliverance  from  slav-  JOHN  M  TAYLOR  Vine  PrA«t  realistic  story  of  dramatic  character  and  incident, 

ery,  and  later  their  release  from  the  sorer  bond-  *•  vioe-m«t. 

age  of  intemperance,  Mr.  Fordham  feared  not  EDWARD  M,  BUNOE,  Seoy.  rob  :  A  btory  for  boys.  By  Margaret  Sidney. 

the  face  of  man,  nor  would  have  hesitated  to  D.  H.  WELLS,  Actuary.  12mo,  $1.00. 

stand  with  God^  against  the  world.  God  gave  _ — _  .  This  is  one  of  those  delightful  studies  of  boy  nature  in 

him  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  earlier  cause,  and  a.  .  »  *  which  Margaret  Sidney  is  so  thoroughly  at  home.  Not 

he  left  us  in  the  full  hope  of  the  triumph  of  the  FHILIP  s.  miller.  General  Agent,  only  they^ng  hero  but  ail  the  different  characters  are 

other  r  Z-  J  street.  Cor.  Broailw  ay.  portrayed  irith  that  brightness  and  sympathetic  touch  so 

nn7  a,-  I,  1  vx-  ....  peculiar  to  her,  that  make  them  seem  like  actual  people. 

These  things  all  men  knew.  His  loyalty  to  new  York  city.  The  story  is  genuinely  healthful  and  interesting,  and  will 

every  trust,  his  devotion  to  the  service  of  God’s  read  not  only  with  pleasure  but  with  profit. 

house,  his  simple  faith,  they  only  knew  who  saw  — - -  —  - -  --  _ _ _ „  „  .  xx 

him  day  by  day ;  but  his  tender-heartedness,'  right  on,  girls.  By  Annie  H.  Ryder.  12mo, 

when  not  called  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  hand  $1.00. 

against  the  wrongs  of  God  and  man,  none  but  Miss  Ryder’s  love  for  girls,  her  intuitive  understanding 

thp  innor  rircio  fnllv  know  Tlimio'li  Vio  has  W^m  wm  ■  of  their  needs  and  tastes,  enable  her  to  reach  the  average 
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he  being  dead  yet  speaketh  to  all  who  knew  him  large  and  popular  audience.  This  new  book  should  ap- 

and  who  hear  God’s  call  to  service  in  the  work  ***♦  ****  inter- 

which  he  now  leaves  to  other  hands.  It  is  well,  ehall  nffor  thie  ufook  Q  OAfl  rln^on  Morli. 

Faithfully  he  served  his  day  and  generation  and  **“  Snoll  Uner  IIIIS  WecH  0|UUU  002611  IHeOI*  ALBUM  FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  Ar- 
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genial  occupation  for  their  boys  and  girls  on  Sunday 
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appropriate  Bible  Readings;  tne  whole  carefully  ar-  luW. 

ranged  for  the  Festival  of  the  Resurrection,  by  the  THE  FIDALGOS  OF  CASA  MOUBISCA.  Translated 

Rev.  Robert  Lowry.  16  pages.  z  ■  ja  AM  *rom  the  Portuguese  by  Roxana  L.  Dabney.  12mo, 
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cent.) .  0,150,000  OO  vinced  that  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  Christianity 
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JOHN  M.  TAYLOB,  Vioe-Prest. 

EDWARD  M.  BUNGE,  Secy. 

D,  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 

PHILIP  S.  MILLER.  General  Agent, 

1  Wall  Street,  Cor.  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TOWELS. 


A  strong,  intense,  thoughtful  story  in  which  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  of  man’s  relation  to  man  in  various  phases 
of  social  and  business  life  are  forcefulte  presented.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  earnest  convictions,  of  sound  reasoning, 
which  in  no  way  detract  from  its  interest  as  a  bright, 
realistic  story  of  dramatic  character  and  incident. 

ROB  I  A  STORY  FOB  BOYS.  By  MARGARET  SIDNEY. 
12mo,  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  those  delightful  studies  of  boy  nature  in 
which  Margaret  Sidney  is  so  thoroughly  at  home.  Not 
only  the  young  hero,  but  all  the  different  characters  are 
portrayed  with  that  nrightness  and  sympathetic  touch  so 
peculiar  to  her,  that  make  them  seem  like  actual  people. 
The  story  is  genuinely  healthful  and  interesting,  and  mil 
be  read  not  only  with  pleasure  but  with  profit. 

GO  BIGHT  ON,  GIRLS.  By  Annie  H.  Ryder.  12mo, 

$1.00. 

Miss  Ryder’s  love  for  girls,  her  intuitive  understauding 
of  their  needs  and  tastes,  enable  her  to  reach  the  average 
girl  and  influence  her  for  good  as  few  writers  for  young 
people  can  do.  Her  “  Hold  up  Your  Heads,  Girls,”  had  a 
large  and  popular  audience.  This  new  book  should  ap- 
pem  to  an  even  larger  class,  who  cannot  fail  to  bo  inter¬ 
ested  and  ImpressM  in  an  unusual  degree. 

SITNDAY  ALBUM  FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Simmons.  $1.25. 


HOSIERY. 

Balbriggan,  Lisle  Thread,  Silk  and  Cotton. 

4k. 


NEW  YORK. 
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NATIONAL  BANK 
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nUpiQT  F¥ai  TFn  service  for  Easter  Sunday, 
unnioi  CAHLICU.  Anthems  for  the  Choir;  fa¬ 
miliar  Hymns  for  tbe  Congregation ;  new  Choruses; 
appropriate  Bible  Readings;  the  whole  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Festival  of  the  Resurrection,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Lowry.  16  pages. 

ailllllAI  lin  An  eight  page  collection  of  splen- 

HnnUIIL  nu.  is.  carols  for  Sunday  Schools, 
Easter  Festivals,  by  our  popular  authors. 

Price  of  either  of  the  above,  5  cents  each  by  mail ;  St.OiO 
per  lOO  by  express,  not  prepaid.  Any  previous  issue 
supplied  at  same  price. 

Send  for  Special  Catalogue  of  Easter  Anthems  for  your 
Choir. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

81  Randolph  St,  Chicago.  76  East  9th  St,  Mew  York. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK. 


tne  people  m  an  attractive  iignt,  wniie  mere  is  muen  or 
charm  m  tbe  romantic  incidents  ana  the  fine  nobility  of 
character  gradually  developed. 

For  sale  at  the  Bookstores,  or  sent,  postpaid,  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 


EiOGAN  O.  MURRAY,  PreUdmt. 

FREDERICK  P.  OLCOTT,  YlM-PMift. 

HENRY  0.  HOPKINS,  OasIdWh. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Bnnlaeas. 


CHICAGO  INVESTMENTS. 

BOGUE  &  HOYT, 

IM¥EUIIEHT  AGEHTS, 

Real  Estate  Board  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TheLibraiyofAmericanLiterature.r.^:£:::;rj; 

authorities  pronounce  it  the  most  valuable  of  recent  publications.  Should  be  in  every  American  home 
and  library.  Illustrated  specimen  pages  free.  OMAS.  L.  WBBSTBR  R  OO.,  3  B.  14th  St.,  NBW  VOPK. 


,  Investments  in  Chicago  Beal  Estate  pay  better 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  BOSTON.  atmoat  other  elas.  of  Investments. 
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HOME  DUTIES. 

“It  is  very  seldom  now  that  we  are  all  at 
home  together,  at  evening,  ”  said  a  mother,  not 
long  since.  “There  are  so  many  calls  upon  our 
young  folks  nowadays,  that  home  duties  seem 
oftentimes  of  minor  consequence.  So  many 
meetings,  societies  and  clubs  take  the  children 
away  from  me  that  I  really  see  but  little 
of  them.” 

There  was  a  wearied,  disappointed  look  on 
that  mother’s  face,  and  probably  there  were  lov¬ 
ing  duties  her  children  owed  to  her,  which  out¬ 
side  claims  upon  their  time  and  strength  "had 
made  them  lose  sight  of.  All  these  efforts  to 
help  others  are  praiseworthy,  and  the  good  ac¬ 
complished  cannot  be  estimated.  Never  before 
have  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out 
Christ’ St  injunction  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  care  for  the  stranger  and  the 
sick  ones  been  so  practical  and  Cliristlike  as 
they  are  now.  But  we  must  all  remember  first 
of  all,  our  duties  to  those  who  are  our  dearest 
and  nearest  friends ;  those  who  have  given  us  so 
much  of  their  love  and  strength ;  those  who  have 
made  many  sacrifices  for  us. 

“You  were  not  at  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
meeting  yesterday,”  said  a  young  girl  to  her 
friend,  whom  she  met  on  the  street. 

“No,  I  fully  intended  going,  and  was  sorry  to 
be  disappointed,  but  when  I  got  home  from 
school  I  found  mother  had  a  severe  headache. 
She  did  not  ask  me  to  stay  at  home,  but  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  help  her.  I  hope  to  be  there 
next  meeting.” 

The  dear,  good  mothers,  who  work  so  hard  to 
have  the  home  happy  and  bright,  feel  as  if  their 
effort  had  been  wasted,  when  the  children  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  prefer  some  other  place  rather 
than  their  own  home.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  they  value  the  companionship  of  their 
children,  and  how  much  of  sweetness  fills  their 
lives  when  the  young  folks  give  up  some  pleas¬ 
ure  for  the  mother’s  comfort  and  help.  We 
have  all  seen  boys  and  girls,  who  just  as  soon  as 
they  get  into  the  house,  begin  to  tease  to  ^o 
somewhere  else.  They  cannot  content  them¬ 
selves  to  stay  even  for  a  little  while  in  their  own 
homes.  The  poor  mother  wonders  why  the 
home  is  not  more  attractive  to  her  children,  so 
she  doubles  her  energies  to  make  it  more  so.  It 
is  not  the  mother’s  fault,  it  is  because  of  the 
growing  restlessness  of  this  age  to  be  doing 
something  different  all  the  time.  As  you  all 
grow  older  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  place 
like  the  dear  old  home,  which  you  left  when  you 
went  out  into  the  world  to  take  care  of  your¬ 
selves,  as  men  and  women. 

Make  your  home  as  bright  and  happy  and  lov¬ 
ing  as  you  can.  Do  all  the  good  you  can  out¬ 
side  of  it,  but  be  sure  to  do  all  the  good  you  can 
to  the  dear  ones  inside  of  it. 

“Thy  servant#  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my 
Lord,  tl\p  King  shall  appoint.”  Take  that  for 
your  motto.  If  you  have  planned  some  work 
elsewhere,  and  circumstances  arise,  which  show 
you  that  your  duty  is  at  home,  don’t  be  put  out, 
and  go  about  the  work  you  know  you  ought  to 
do  with  a  protesting  look,  or  a  martyr-like  ex¬ 
pression  on  your  face.  Such  service  is  not  true 
or  loving  service. 

Miss  Havergal  says,  “If  we  are  really,  and 
always,  and  equally  ready  to  do  whatsoever  the 
King  appoints,  all  the  trials  and  vexations  aris¬ 
ing  from  any  change  in  His  appointments,  great 
or  small,  simply  do  not  exist.  If  He  appoints 
me  to  work  there,  shall  I  lament  that  I  am  not 
to  work  here?  If  He  appoints  me  to  work  in¬ 
doors  to-day,  am  I  to  be  annoj’^ed  because  I  am 
not  to  work  out  of  doors?” 

The  years  will  soon  come  when  the  home  will 
be  necessarily  broken  in  many  ways.  Thank 
God  that  you  can  help  now  to  make  it  the 
sweetest  place  on  earth  to  all  who  live  in  it. 


them  to  pity  such  unfortunate  ones,  and  to  try 
to  make  them  happier  by  some  kind  word  or  act. 

The  next  morning  a  strange  thing  happened 
in  Frog  Hollow;  the  post-man’s  whistle  was 
heard  there,  and  he  stopped  at  the  old  house 
where  John  and  Maggie  lived,  and  left  there 
two  beautiful  valentines,  nicely  tucked  into 
prettily  decorated  envelopes,  and  directed  to 
John  and  Maggie. 

When  the  two  poor  children  returned  from 
school  they  were  so  surprised  and  delighted  at 
such  an  unexpected  remembrance,  and  were  so 
busy  admiring  the  valentines,  that  they  did  not 
hear  their  father’s  step  until  his  foot  was  on  the 
door  sill. 

In  a  moment  all  the  joy  had  left  their  faces, 
and  they  were  filled  with  terror,  knowing  that 
he  would  seize  their  treasures,  and  perhaps 
destroy  them  in  his  drunken  rage.  Maggie’s 
only  thought  was  to  save  the  valentines,  and 
she  flew  across  the  room  to  the  closet  where  an 
old  family  Bible  was  kept,  and  quickly  hid  them 
between  the  leaves  of  the  old  book :  she  thought 
that  perhaps  in  that  sacred  place  they  would  es¬ 
cape  harm. 

But  her  father  followed  her,  and  began  to 
search  for  the  valentines.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  he  could  exchange  them  for  a  glass  of  rum, 
or  perhaps  he  only  wanted  to  b4  cniel,  and  to 
make  his  children  more  unhappy  by  destroying 
their  treasures. 

He  opened  the  Bible  at  the  fly-leaf,  and  there 
he  saw  his  mother’ s  writing ;  his  hand  trembled 
so  that  he  could  not  turn  the  leaves,  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  riveted  on  the  message  he  had 
found;  it  startled  him;  his  mother’s  sweet  face 
and  pleading  eyes  were  once  more  before  him, 
and  he  could  hear  her  gentle  voice  repeating  the 
passage  which  he  now  read : 

“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

And  following  this  precious  invitation  was 
copied  that  most  beautiful  confession  beginning 

“  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we 
have  erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like  lost 
sheep,  we  have  followed  too  much  the  desires 
and  devices  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  offended 
against  Thy  holy  laws.” 

And  now,  at  last,  after  long  years  of  stray¬ 
ing,  of  sin  and  of  sorrow,  the  heart  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  father  was  touched,  and  he  resolved  to 
reform. 

From  that  day,  everything  was  changed;  and 
John  and  Maggie  were  happy  at  last. 

St.  Valentine’s  day  is  now  to  them,  always 
the  brightest  and  best  of  all  the  days  of  the 
year.  m.  t.  s. 


WHAT  18  AUTHORITY  IN  REUNION? 

Probably  no  one  would  think  of  calling  in 
question  the  learning  of  Or.  Briggs,  or  of  cast¬ 
ing  any  doubt  on  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
Bokh  in  learning  and  in  sincerity,  the  honored 
professor  of  Biblical  Theology  is  the  peer  of  any 
tnan  in  the  country. 

And  yet,  it  seems  that  neither  learning  nor 
sincerity  have  hindered  the  professor  from  de¬ 
livering  an  address  which  is  causing  genuine 
grief  among  those  of  his  own  church  commun¬ 
ion,  and  is  perplexing  the  minds  of  many  an  in¬ 
quirer  after  the  truth. 

The  right  of  a  man  to  grieve  his  friends  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  no  one  will  doubt,  who 
remembers  that,  of  Truth,  as  of  Christ,  it  is 
true  that  no  man  who  loves  kindred  or  friends 
nuve,  is  worthy  of  it.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
find  fault  with  Dr.  Briggs,  simply  because,  he 
has  pushed  hard  against  his  tenderest  convic¬ 
tions,  OT  wounded  that  most  sensitive  part  of 
our  natures,  our  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  our  own  opinions.  Some  may,  indeed,  com¬ 
plain  that  this  is  done  with  needless  bluntness. 
If  these  old  ideas  of  the  church  be  idols,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  not  stolen 
them  awav,  so  secretly  and  sweetly  that  we 
do  not  miss  them,  and  must  love  the  remover 
of  them.  There  is  a  certain  iconoclasm  about 
the  address,  which  indeed,  shivers  the  feelings 
as  it  shatters  the  images  once  held  so  sacred. 
But,  Duty  is  rude  sometimes,  and  we  forgive 
h»,  because  it  is  Duty,  although  we  might  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  the  smile  upon  her  face.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  easier  to  part  with  these  long  cherished 
idols,  in  which  we  have  believed,  of  inerrancy 
in  the  Bible,  and  sanctification  at  death,  that  is, 
being  at  once  made  “  perfect  in  holiness”  and  so 
spared  an  eternal  struggle  with  sin  in  another 
world,  if  only  the  professor  had  judged  our 
cherished  notions  with  less  severity,  and  had  not 
left  the  impression  that  it  is  his  opinion  we  are 
to  substitute  for  our  own;  for  this  is  always 
hard,  to  accept  the  opinion  of  another. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  pardon  gladly  all  this, 
if  we  are  led  out  into  the  clear  regions  of  cer- 
We  will  even  consent. 


of  divine  knowledge.  This  position  is  also  clear. 

How  then  are.  we  to  understand,  “  three  foun¬ 
tains  of  divine  authority.  The  Bible,  The  Church, 
The  Reason?” 

To  which  of  these,  we  respectfully  inquire,  as 
an  interested  student  of  theology,  does  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  belong  ?  Allen  Macy  Duixes. 

First  Presbyterian  Cborcb,  Watertown,  New  York. 
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HEAR  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

As  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
enter  into  the  argument  here  presented  with 
much  force,  and  yet  do  not  think  it  right  to  let 
it  pass  without  a  word  of  exception,  we  give 
place  to  the  following  from  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  Christian  Union  specifies  a  half  dozen 
religious  papers  as  attacking  Dr.  Briggs’  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Reason,  the  Church,  and  the  Bible 
are  three  concurrent  witnesses  to  the  truth, 
whose  testimony  is  to  be  compared  and  collated, 
and,  if  rightly  interpreted,  will  lead  to  but  one 
conclusion,  and  therefore  comments  as  follows : 

Professor  Briggs  has  proved  himself  abundant¬ 
ly  able  to  defend  his  own  ^sition,  and  we  do  not 
undertake  to  speak  for  him,  but  we  accept,  in 
the  interest  of  the  liberal  faith  and  of  the  ecu- 
mencial  and  historical  orthodoxy,  the  issue 
which  these  journals  thus  raise.  The  Bible  it¬ 
self  everywhere  appeals  to  man’s  reason,  and  de¬ 
mands  of  him  nothing  which  is  unreasonable. 
The  nature  of  religion  Paul  declares  to  be  the 
development  of  the  perfect  manhood,  and  it 
would  be  a  curious  way  to  develop  perfect  man¬ 
hood  to  begin  by  dethroning  reason,  which  is 
the  light  of  the  soul.  It  is  equally  ^r tain  that 
the  Bible  exalts  the  Church,  which  both  rea¬ 
son  on  the  one  hand  and  Protestantism  on  the 
other  have  too  often  dishonored.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Church  existed  befbre  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament  Church  existed  before  the 
New  Testament,  and  both  Testaments  grew  out 
of,  and  are  the  expressions  of,  the  life  of  the 
two  Churches — two,  we  call  them,  though  they 
are  in  reality  one.  Those  Calvinists  who  object 
to  Dr.  Briggs’  doctrine  that  the  Church  is  a  con¬ 
current  testimony  to  the  truth  with  the  Bible, 
must  settle  their  dispute  first  with  St.  Paul, 
in  his  declaration  that  the  Church  is  the  pillar 
and  groundwork  of  the  truth,  and  secondly  with 
John  Calvin,  whose  commentary  on  1  Timothy 
iii.  15,  we  recommend  to  the  attentive  consider¬ 
ation  of  Dr.  Briggs’  critics.  When  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  study  of  Calvin  we  recommend  them 
to  the  further  study  of  Luther,  who  says  of 
preaching  that  it  rises  above  the  Bible.  After 
that  they  might  consider  the  meaning  of  the  text 
in  Revelation,  “The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say. 
Come” — a  concurrent  invitation  from  the  Spirit 
in  the  individual  prophet  and  the  spirit  in  the 
organized  Church. 
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taiuty,  by  guidance, 
though  reluctantly,  to  accept  of  the  modified 
purgatory,  such  as  John  Henry  Newman  also 
presents  tons  in  his  “Dream  of  Gerontius,” 
which  Dr.  Briggs  substitutes  for  the  sweet  ex¬ 
pectation  that  at  death  the  believer  shall  have 
finished  his  fight,  and  at  once  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  righteousness,  if  all  the  perplexities  of 
this  perplexing  age  can  be  settled  by  having  de¬ 
termined  for  us  the  one  authority  which  shall 
make  clear  every  truth. 

It  is  here,  however,  that  we  are  most  of  all  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  which  ever  way  we  may  our¬ 
selves  have  been  searching  for  the  one  clear  light 
to  reveal  every  truth,  we  find  in  the  address  no 
assistance. 

Have  we  been  trusting  in  the  Scriptures  as 
“  the  only  rule  given  to  direct  us,  ”  as  we  learned 
in  infancy ;  have  we  said  to  ourselves,  “  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony,”  when  we  wanted  to  be 
clear  in  our  judgment,'  and  have  referred  to  the 
Bible  to  decide  every,  question  of  doctrine 
and  practice ;  we  are  told  in  so  many  words : 
“The  Bible  is  a  source,  it  is  not  the  source.  The 
Bible  is  an  authority ;  it  is  not  the  authority ; 
your  reverence  for  it  is  misplaced,  you  must  di¬ 
vide  your  regard  with  the  Church,  and  hear 
what  the  Church  says.”  So  then,  having  relied 
on  the  Bible,  as  sole  source  for  our  religious  be¬ 
lief,  we  are  told  that  it  is  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  that  it  is  not  perfect  in  any  definite  sense, 
but  must  be  supplemented  with  what  theChurch 
and  Reason  (with  a  capital  R),  may  say.  Per¬ 
chance  we  have  relied  on  the  Cliurch,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  insufficiency  of  private  judgment,  and 
having  no  clear  sense  of  the  inspiration  and  in- 
fallibffity  of  the  Scriptures,  we  have  gladly 
rested  ourselves  on  the  creeds  of  the  past,  and 
the  living  authority  of  some  existing  Church. 
But  from  this  position  of  rest  we  also  are  shaken, 
since  Reason  is  placed  along  side  in  such  a  way 
that  the  CJhurch  ceases  to  be  an  authority.  For, 
reason  is  not  in  this  address  referred  to  as  a  fac¬ 
ulty,  which  seeks  to  understand  either  the  Bible 
or  the  Church,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
thought  in  subjection  to  the  Bible  and  the 
Church,  but  as  a  separate  something  which  ex¬ 
ists  along  side  of  these  two.  It  is  also  called 
“ Christian  consciousness . ”  It  is  regretted  “that 
the  Rationalists  have  depreciated  the  means  of 
grace,  ”  and  we  are  warned  not  to  “  commit  the 
same  error,  and  depreciate  Reason.”  (Imagine 
St.  Paul  using  such  language!)  Thus  Reason  is 
introduced  as  a  third  factor  in  the  solution  of 
Che  great  question,  what  is  truth. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  a  man  of  such 
learning  as  Professor  Briggs  can  consent  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  thinking  public  in  such  an  am¬ 
biguous  attitude.  And  must  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  r^ret  that  such  vague  teaching  should  char¬ 
acterize  one  of  the  most  important  chairs  in  the 
educational  world.  It  is  currently  reported  that 
the  chair  was  founded  with  the  intention  that 
the  questions  perplexing  many  minds  concern¬ 
ing  authority  in  religion,  should  be  settled. 
With  such  a  purpose  every  right  thinking  per¬ 
son  must  be  in  sympathy.  But,  has  it  come 
to  pass  that  one  shall  occupy  a  place  as  a 
teacher  in  a  Presbjterian  Seminary  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  settled  the  simple,  precise 
question,  Do  you  accept  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  binding  and  final 
and  sole  authority  in  religion  ? 

It  is ‘the  right  of  every  one  to  be  a  seeker 
after  truth.  It  is  the  right  of  no  one  to  be  a 
teacher  of  doubtful  ideas.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
objected  to  this,  that  there  is  notliing  doubtful 
or  uncertain  about  the  Professor’s  position. 
Who  shall  decide? 

Ask  the  one  who  trusts  the  Bible,  what  he 
thinks. 

Ask  the  one  who  trusts  the  Church,  what  he 
thinks. 

Ask  the  one  who  accepts  his  own  opinion  as 
the  only  authority,  what  he  thinks  of  this  tri¬ 
partite  alliance  of  Bible,  Church  and  Reason. 

A  bi-metallic  standard  of  money  is  nothing  m 
comparison  with  this  triple  authority.  As  well 
might  we  attempt  to  ride  on  three  pieces  of  ice 
down  the  swift  current  of  thought. 

Protestant,  Churchman,  or  Rationalist,  which  ? 
Can  any  one  be  all  three  ? 

The  Protestant  says,  “Believe  tbe  Bible;  let 
the  CThurch,  using  its  spiritualized  Reason,  as¬ 
certain  what  the  Bible  teaches ;  then,  it  must  be 
believed.”  This  is  clear.  It  is  not  unreasona¬ 
ble. 

The  Churchman  says :  “  Suspend  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  let  Reason  be  employed  in  compre¬ 
hending  or  placing  beyond  comprehension,  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  but,  in  any  case,  accept 
all  the  Church  has  taught,  or  may  ever  teach, 
implicitly.”  This  is  also  clear.  It  does  not  seem 
BO  reasonable. 

The  Rationalist  says:  “Find  your  authority 
in  tbe  methods  of  just  thought,  the  instincts  of 
pure  conscience,  and  the  aspirations  of  unclouded 
reason,  and  their  selecting  touch  alone  can  part 
asunder  the  entangled  crowd  of  acts  and  things, 
and  from  their  conflicting  meanings,  single  out 
for  us  the  idea  which  is  His  and  the  spirit 
which  He  loves.” — Martineau. 

For  the  rationalist  there  is  no  authority  out¬ 
side  of  himself,  and  his  sources  are  not 
confined  to  either  Bible  or  Cihurch,  but  the 
whole  universe  of  facts  and  things,  its  multi¬ 
tudinous  utterances  have  all  claims  as  sources 
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THOSE  LITTLE  HANDS. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Oh  I  say,  do  you  remember,  Bert, 

The  days  of  long  ago. 

And  the  little,  slender,  faithful  hands 
That  used  to  hold  ns  so  V 
And  how  our  mother  used  to  say, 
When  we  teased  some  show  to  see. 
Yes,  if  you’ll  hold  your  sister's  hands 
Till  she  leads  you  home  to  me.” 


THE  CHINESE. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  people  about 
communicating  what  they  know.  Some  possess 
a  natural  gift  for  imparting  interesting  informa¬ 
tion,  while  others  pass  over  facts  and  incidents 
which  they  might  have  made  most  entertaining 
and  profitable. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  returned 
missionary  from  China  recently,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  some  things  he  said.  You  have  no 
doubt  seen  Chinese  idols,  and  have  been  sad  to 
think  there  are  people  so  ignorant  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  true  God.  This  missionary  said  that 
these  idols  are  all  over  the  country,  not  only  in 
houses  and  shops,  but  by  the  roadside.  In  some 
places  there  are  many  together,  the  middle  one 
the  tallest,  and  the  smaller  ranging  along  the 
row.  A  Chinaman  will  not  enter  a  ship  where 
there  is  no  idol.  Superstition  covers  the  whole 
empire  like  a  pall.  They  do  most  absurd  things 
to  appease  evil  spirits.  They  have  no  horses, 
mules,  or  beasts  of  burden  of  any  kind,  the  men 
and  women  being  their  own  burden-bearers; 
consequently  they  have  no  roads,  but  only  foot¬ 
paths,  which  they  make  very  crooked  and  cir¬ 
cuitous  indeed,  in  order  to  cheat  the  evil  spirits 
who  they  think  are  ever  on  their  track.  ' 

Now  would  you  not  like  to  tell* them  the  true 
way  to  escape  evil  ?  That  is  to  keep  in  straight 
paths  morally,  and  close  to  the  side  of  the  dear 
Redeemer  in  prayerful  living.  I  am  sure  I  hear 
you  say  “Yes  indeed.”  You  can  tell  them  by 
denying  yourself  some  things,  and  thus  saving 
the  money,  which  is  so  much  needed  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  them.  Some  of  you  can  go  yourselves 
and  teach  them,  when  you  are  older.  They  are 
eager  to  learn,  and  when  converted  they  make 
very  earnest  Christians.  Tliey  believe  in  a  Great 
Spirit,  that  He  is  omniscient  and  omnipresent; 
but  thej’  know  so  little  about  Him.  How  pleas¬ 
ant  it  seemed  to  this  missionary  to  break  to 
them  the  bread  of  life,  to  exfflain  to  them  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  as  he  journeyed  with  them 
in  their  boats  to  and  from  market,  and  sat  in 
their  shops,  mingling  with  them  and  seeking  op¬ 
portunities  to  do  them  good,  as  did  the  Saviour 
when  He  was  here  among  'men.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  China  kept  her  doors  closed  against 
foreigners,  and  the  Gospel  could  not  reach  her.' 
Now  missionaries  may  preach  and  teach  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance. 

O  how  white  the  fields  for  the  harvest !  The 
Chinese  are  reverential,  but  so  superstitious !  If 
they  find  a  stone  that  they  can  fancy  bears  any 
resemblance  to  a  person  with  arms  folded,  they 
count  it  good  luck,  and  make  it  an  object  of 
worship.  Only  think  of  the  difference  the  Gos¬ 
pel  makes  in  our  condition.  To  it  we  owe  the 
best  that  we  have — schools,  churches,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization.  Even 
the  common  comfort  of  a  bed  the  Chinese  do 
not  enjoy.  A  lady  physician  says  they  sleep  on 
shelves,  almost  packed  in,  and  that  one  smokes 
his  pipe  of  opium  until  he  drops  asleep,  when 
another  takes  it  up  and  smokes  it,  and  so  it 
passes  on.  Not  very  fastidious,  you  say.  No, 
no;  with  the  Gospel  they  receive  our  ideas  of 
cleanly  and  sanitary  habits,  as  well  as  of  mor¬ 
als  and  religion.  A  missionary  said  long  ago 
that  when  a  native  was  converted,  the  first 
thing  he  wanted  was  a  clean  shirt.  Oh,  the  re¬ 
fining,  elevating  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  felt 
in  all  lands  wherever  known.  Is  it  not  indeed 
heaven-born?  Yet  so  condescending,  ever  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  the  poor  and  degraded,  but  ever  to 
lift  them  up,  to  bring  them  into  a  higher  life,  a 
life  above  mere  animal  enjoyment — even  eternal 
life,  already  begun  in  the  soul,  with  all  its  sweet 
and  hallowed  influences,  joys,  hopes,  anticipa¬ 
tions,  and  expectations.  How  anxious  we  should 
be  to  bear  some  humble  part  in  this  great  work 
of  spreading  this  Gospel,  and  cheerfully  give  up 
some  of  our  superfluities.  If  half  these,  and 
the  diamonds  and  other  jewels  so  needless  to 
our  comfort,  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord, 
how  soon  would  the  heathen  world  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

Susan  Birosall  Roberts. 
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WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO..  Duluth.  Minn. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 


Then  how  we  capered  at  her  side 
The  city’s  streets  along. 

And  how  she  charmed  us  all  the  w 
With  story  and  with  song. 

Once  to  a  fine  menagerie 
Thus  led  and  held  we  went. 

Do  you  remember  what  a  dance 
We  led  her  round  that  tent  ? 


EXTRACT  OF  BEEF. 


A  slight  addition  gives  great  strength  and 
flavor  to  Soups,  Sauces  and  Made  Dishes. 

One  pound  of  Extract  of  Beef  equal  to  forty  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  of  the  value  of  about  $7.&0. 

Genuine  only  with  fac-sinille  of  J.  Von  Liebig’s 
signature  in  blue  ink  across  the  label. 


INVESTORS 

■  Should  get  information  about  our  flnarEnWd 

Mortgages 
Bonds  ,15, 
10% 


But  not  one  moment  could  we  ’scape 
These  slender  fingers’  hold. 

Dear  little  sister-kceijer  true— 

But  nine  short  b^ummers  old. 

And  as  the  yellow  sunset  streamed 
Down  Chestnut’s  pleasant  street. 

We  three  went  skipping,  laughing  home 
Our  mother's  smile  to  meet. 


PERSONS  SUFVEBINa  FROM 
Asthma.  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Influ¬ 
enza,  Whooping  Cough  or  Bronchitis 
Cured.  Immediate  relief  obtained  by  using 
KIRK’S  ASTHMA  R  EMERY. 

Pi'ice  fl.OO,  of  Druggists  or  by  Mail. 

Send  for  free  Sample.  Mention  Paper. 

E.  E.  ElrkHfg,  Co.,  04  Thompson  Street,  N.Y. 


I  feel  e’en  now  those  fingers  small, 
Their  clasp  so  firm,  so  warm, 

Can  see,  as  you  can  too  I  know. 

Our  sister’s  agile  form. 

Ah  I  how,  as  we  grew  up,  she  tried 
To  hold  and  lead  us  still— 

Alas !  those  hands  were  all  too  weak 
To  curb  our  wayward  will. 


YOU 


LADIES 

HELMBOLD’S 

JELLY 


WK  HAVE  HAD 

20  Years'  Experience 

IM  INVSSmCXNTS. 

Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

In  every  instance  Interest  and  Principal  has  bsSM 
paid  at  maturity. 

WE  HAVE  RETUHNED  TO  llfYESTORE 


O  Bert,  if  those  dear,  clinging  hands 
Could  clasp  our  own  once  more. 

And  through  the  dangers  of  our  way 
Safe  lead  us  as  before. 

How  glad  were  she,  and  thou  and  I. 

My  brother,  would  we  come. 

If  she  could  hold  our  hands  again 
To  our  dear  mother,  home  ?  Selected.] 


The  Monkey  House  in  Central  Park. 

The  monkey  house  in  Central  Park  is  tl.e 
favorite  resort  of  that  half-million  of  children 
who  live  in  and  around  New  York.  Here  there 
are  fifty  monkeys.  In  one  big  cage  there  are  a 
dozen  new  monkeys  not  yet  thoroughly  accus¬ 
tomed  to  civilization.  Their  cage  has  to  be  tidied, 
and  so,  when  the  keeper  enters  with  his  broom, 
the  whole  lot  of  them  squeal  and  scamper  off 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cage,  and  huddle  there. 
I  am  certain  they  are  not  really  scared,  but  only 
pretend.  In  this  lot  of  monkeys,  one  two-foot 
monkey  has  become  the  dear  friend  of  a  very 
small  one,  and  so,  whenever  they  scamper  from 
one  side  of  the  cage  to  the  other,  the  big  one 
acts  as  a  horse  for  the  little  one. 

All  the  monkeys  are  on  intimate  terms  with 
Mr.  Jacob,  the  keeper,  and  some  are  never  hap¬ 
py  unless  they  get  into  his  arms  or  can  hang 
amut  his  neck.  As  the  keeper  has  to  use  his 
broom  vigorously  in  sweeping  the  floor,  it  is 
funny  to  see  him  carry  around  a  necklace  of  live 
monkeys  while  at  his  work. 

Tliat  monkey  house  is  a  scene  of  perpetual 
motion.  It  can  only  be  quiet  when  all  hands  are 
asleep.  You  will  see  a  monkey  perfectly  still 
and  motionless,  and  you  will  say:  “That  chap 
is  dead  tired  at  last.  No  wonder!  Now  he  is 
going  to  take  a  comfortable  nap.”  Before  you 
have  said  that,  off  is  that  very  same  monkey, 
swinging  on  the  rope,  and  twice  as  active  and 
energetic  as  ever.  It  was  only  one  of  his  tricks. 

You  cannot  help  laughing  when  a  monkey 
looks  at  you.  If  you  stare  back  at  him  he  will 
blink  and  wink,  then  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
with  a  knowing  air,  just  as  would  a  rude,  vul¬ 
gar  little  boy  when  he  says :  “  Whom  are  you 
staring  at?  Hope  you’ll  know  me  next  time?” 
If  you  face  him  lor  a  while,  it  will  end  by  the 
monkey’s  yawning,  which  means.  “You  make 
me  very  tired.” — Harper's  Young  People. 


OF  GLYCERINE  AND 
ROSES 

For  rendering  the  SKIN  SOFT  and  SMOOTH,  and 
Allaying  Smarting  caused  by  SUNBURN,  and 
ROUGHNESS  resulting  from  Cold  Winds  and  IM¬ 
PURE  SOAPS. 

m-  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.-*a 

Ask  for 

HELMBOLD’S, 

No.  830  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  PRICE,  25  Cents. 

SOLR  BY  All  RRVGGISTS, 

Mention  N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


realizing  5  per  cent  to  12  per  cenL  InteieaL 
We  never  handle  any  security  that  we  do  notabso* 
lutely  control.  The  Investments  we  now  have  areas 
secure  as  any  we  have  ever  oflbred,  and  pay  mar* 
interest  tban  any  we  have  offered  In  tbe  last  tea 
years.  Wecanrefertotbeleadlngbanksln  New  York, 
and  to  oar 4,000  patrons.  Weaie  under  the  superviaioa 
of  tbe  Banking  Department  of  New  York  Stata 

J.B.  WATKINS  L.M.C6. 

319  Brwulway,  Hew  T««lu 


TWO  VALENTINES. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Two  children,  bright-faced  and  happy, 
were  racing  down  the  avenue  on  their  safety- 
bicycles.  “  Charlie  Boy”  and  “  Annie  Girl”  every 
one  called  them,  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
father  and  mother  who  were  also  named  Charlie 
and  Annie.  They  were  bound  for  the  village 
book-store,  which  on  this  particular  afternoon 
seemed  to  be  very  attractive  to  all  the  young¬ 
sters  from  near  and  from  far. 

Every  little  child  who  had  a  penny  to  spend 
was  determined  to  spend  it.  Investments  in 
Valentines  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
windows  of  Mr.  Wood’s  store  were  arranged 
most  attractively.  Valentines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  were  displayed  in  tempting  array.  Hearts 
and  doves,  lucky  four-leaf  clovers  and  for¬ 
tune-telling  daisies;  pansies  for  thought,  myr¬ 
tle  blossoms  for  love,  and  ivy  for  friendship; 
cherubs  with  bows  and  arrows  and  gauzy 
wings,  were  all  there,  provided  with  rhymes  and 
sentiments  to  suit  purchasers,  all  framed  in 
paper-lace  work  of  marv’ellous  construction. 

The  children  trooped  merrily  into  the  store; 
and  there  was  a  pleasant  buzz  and  hum,  which 
would  certainly  have  caused  St.  Valentine  to 
smile  with  content,  as  he  realized  that  his  day 
was  still  a  cherished  one  on  the  children’s  cal¬ 
endar. 

“Charlie  Boy”  and  “Annie  Girl”  however,  did 
not  enter  the  store  at  once,  they  stopped  out¬ 
side  for  a  while,  to  gaze  and  admire  and  to  con¬ 
sult  with  regard  to  their  purchases.  Charlie’s 
list  of  sweethearts  seemed  to  be  quite  a  long  one, 
and  more  than  one  of  Annie’s  good  friends  was 
to  be  remembered  on  this  occasion. 

Standing  at  the  same  window  were  another 
little  brother  and  sister.  But  one  glance  at 
them  was  enough  to  tell  the  story  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  which  had  come  into  their  young  lives ;  their 
faces  were  sad  and  puckered  with  hunger,  their 
clothes  were  very  old  and  worn,  and  were  patched 
and  darned  in  many  places ;  their  blue  hands 
were  mittenless,  and  in  their  pockets  there 
were  no  pennies  to  be  spent. 

Poor  John  and  Maggie  Grey  had  known  noth¬ 
ing  of  life’s  sunny  side;  they  lived  in  two  poor¬ 
ly  furnished  rooms,  in  an  old  bouse,  on  a  side 
street ;  their  father  was  a  drunkard ;  he  passed 
his  time  in  the  grog-shops,  spending  there  the 
money  which  his  poor  fragile  wife  earned. 

John  and  Maggie  received  only  cross  words  and 
blows  from  their  father;  they  could  not  love 
him,  but  lived  in  continual  fear  of  him,  and 
when  they  heard  his  staggering  step  approach¬ 
ing,  they  always  ran  away  out  of  the  back  door, 
to  hide  from  him,  and  so  they  often  spent  hours 
in  the  street,  wandering  about  hand  in  hand, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  look  into  the  store- 
windows,  with  longing  eyes ;  they  were  so  very 
hungry  and  lonely  and  sad,  you  know. 

Some  good  angel  must  have  put  a  kind  thought 
into  the  hearts  of  “Charlie  Boy”  and  “Annie 
Girl”  on  this  February  afternoon,  for  they  both 
noticed  the  poor  boy  and  girl ;  and  each,  before 
entering  the  store  had  planned  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  for  John  and  Maggie.  They  belonged  to  a* 
Temperance  school,  which  met  every  afternoon, 
and  their  kind  teacher  had  often  talked  to  them 
of  the  sad  lives  of  many  children,  whose  homes 
are  ruined  by  intemperance ;  and  she  had  taught 


A/f  \  Y  T  A  is  tbe  largest  city  In  the  Missouri 
VaUey,  as  well  as  in  all  that  great 
region  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific.  Omaha  is 
one  of  the  best  improved  and  most  solid  and  substantial 
cities  in  the  West.  For  choice  first  mortgage;  or 
Safe  and  Profitable  A  TT  A 

Beal  Estate  Investments  in  v-FiYl..AAAlL.AX 
Write  to 

GEORGE  G.  WALLACE,  Investment  Agent ' 

310-311  Brown  Block,  Omaha,  Neoraskn, 

Refer,  by  permission,  to  publisher  of  this  paper. 


ALWAYS  IN  SEASON. 

“4^IN-HAND  ’  NECKTIE, 

OROCHETED  TTITH 

BBAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG’S 


FAST  COLOR  CROCHET  SILK 


'BAT  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Columbia  think,  etc. 
ACUIIIPTnN  SEATTLE.  Send  stami 
ft^nillU  I  Uil  Eihelman,  Llewellyn  &  Co.,  Seattle,  V 


“WASHABLE.” 

Used  by  all  Art  Schools,  and  for  sale  by  all  first-clast 
dealers  in  Embroidery  Materials. 


k  Advice  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Lf  1  OA  JjiJr  OAAe  Food  to  eat.  Food  to  avoid. 
John  H.  McAlvin,  Lowell,  Mass.  14  years  City  Treasurer. 


BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 


625  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  printed  Rules  for  crocheting  Gents’  Four-in- 
Hand  Neck  Ties. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  HOME 

AT  THE  HOTEL  WARWICK, 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  -  -  -  VA, 


Our  young  people  who  are  collecting  stamps, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  Hamburg  firm 
is  making  a  fortune  by  selling  bogus  Heligoland 
postage  stamps  to  collectors  in  Germany.  As  soon 
as  the  Anglo- German  agreement  concerning  the 
island  became  known,  there  was  a  tremendous 
demand  for  the  old  Heligoland  stamps,  and  the 
prices  went  up  to  forty  -  five  and  fifty  cents 
apiece.  The  firm  in  question  bought  the  Heli¬ 
goland  stamp  for  little  more  than  its  value  as 
old  metal,  and  he  has  kept  it  a-going  day  and 
night  ever  since.  It  has  already  sold  20,000, 
and  has  more  orders  in  sight  than  it  can  fill. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  postage  stamp  bourse 
in  Berlin,  a  movement  to  stop  the  fraud  was 
started. 


A  new  Concert 
Iservicb  for  Sunday 


Modem  and  flrst-claes  in  all  its  appointments,  offering 
an  attractive  and  convenient  Winter  Resort  for  famiUes 
and  transient  visitors.  For  circulars,  Ac.,  address 
J.  B.  SWINEBTON,  Manager. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA., 
or  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  MUSICAL  MESSENGER, 


A  new  monthly,  fiz  pages  and  cover,  sheet  music 
size,  $1.00  per  year.  Instructive  reading  and 
iz  or  more  pages  of  sheet  music,  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  each  issue.  Sample  copy  free  to  those 
who  will  subscribe  if  it  pleases  them. 
FILLHOBE  BROSm  40  BIBLE  HOUSE,  N.  Y.,  or 
141  WEST  SIXTH  STREET.  CINCIjTnaTL  O. 


Battery  Park  Hotel 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Open  throughout  the  ;^ar.  Elevation  2,600  feet ;  average 
winter  temperature  37  degrees:  magnificent  monntali 
scenery.  Hydraulic  elevator ;  electric  lights  and  bells 
music  nail,  tennis  court,  ladies’  billiard  parlor  and  bowl¬ 
ing  alley.  Beautiful  drives  and  first-class  livery.  Foi 
descriptive  printed  matter,  apply  to 

J.  B.  STEELE,  Manager. 


“THE  BONANZA  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 

For  maps.  Reference  Book,  pamphlets,  etc.,  descriptive 
of  the  wonderful  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of 
the  State,  apply  to  agents  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  R. 
R.,  290  Washington  Street,  Boston ;  303  Broadway,  New 
York ;  1433  Pennsylvania  Avenne,  Washington,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Office,  Roanoke,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA 


THE  PRINCESS  ANNE 

THIRD  SEASON  NOW  OPEN. 

On  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  18  miles  trom  Norfolk.  Drives 
through  Immense  pine  forests.  Saddle  horses  and 
backboards.  Plans  and  information  at 

N.  Y.  Office,  44  Broadway,  Boom  4. 

S.  E.  CRITTENDEN. 


OOOK’S  TFOXTRS 

TO  EUROPE, 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Japan, 

NORWAY,  RUSSIA  and  BOUND  the  WORLD. 

All  Travelling  Expenses  included.  Descriptive  Illns- 
trated  Pamphlets  for  Season  1891  now  ready.  When 
sending,  designate  which  series  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

(SST.  HJiLF  A  CKNTURT.) 

361  Sk  1225  BROADWAY,  N,  Y. 
“  Times  Building,”  Philadelphia. 

288  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

332  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Perfect 


Cookery 


The  Chalfonte 


Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island. 

The  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  once  inhabited 
by  Robinson  Crusoe,  is  now  tenanted  by  a  for¬ 
mer  Austrian  officer,  Baron  von  Rodth,  who, 
after  being  forced  by  the  terrible  wounds  which 
he  received  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa  in  1886  to 
leave  the  army,  grew  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
existence  in  civilized  Europe,  and  determined 
to  devote  his  fortune  to  a  life  of  adventure. 
For  fifteen  years  past  he  has  been  living  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  with  a  small  colony 
of  natives  and  of  European  deserters  from  civili¬ 
zation,  and  only  communicating  with  the  world 
once  a  year,  when  he  sends  his  fine  sailing  yacht 
to  'Valparaiso  for  provisions  and  supplies. — 
Harper’s  Weekly, 


“  Food  made  with  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Baking  Powder  keeps 
moist  and  fresh,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  superior  to  any 
powder  I  know." 


ATLAUnO  CITY,  H.  J. 

On  the  beach  with  unsurpassed  ocean 

SALT  WATER  BATHS  IH  THE  HOl’SE. 
Send  for  circular. 

E.  ROBERTS  A  SONS. 


Principal  Pbiladdpbia  Cookiag  School, 


WHY  are  some  people  ALWAYS  LATHT— They  never  look  ahead  nor  think.  People 
(Men  known  to  wait  rill  planting  leaton,  run  to  the  grocery  for  their  aee<b,  and  then  repent  over  It  for  la 
itns,  rather  than  stop  and  think  what  thn  will  want  for  the  gatden.  If  it  is  Flower  or  Vegetahle  Seeda,  Plants, 
M,  or  anything  in  this  line,  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  riiia  year,  but  send  lo  ccnti  for  Vicx’t  Flooai.  Guma, 
uct  the  to  nuts  from  first  order,  it  costa  nothing.  This  pfoneer  catalogue  contains  3  colored  plates,  finoo  in  cash 
mums  to  those  sending  club  orders,  fiiooo  cash  prises  at  one  of  the  State  Fairs.  Grand  offer,  chance  for  all. , 
ieindifferentihapefiromeverbefore;  100  page*  8Msio)<  inches.  JAKES  TICK.  8RKD8HAl(,BMh«iMw,  I.  TJ 
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Christian  Cubcanor. 


[more 

l^n 


By  Ber.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Golden  Rule  of  February  5th  contains  a 
•ymposium  Review  of  the  ten  years  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  also  a  review 
of  the  next  ten,  from  which  we  make  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts. 

AFTER  TEN  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

BT  RKV.  D.  J.  BCRRXU.,  D.D.  , 

An  angel  came  from  heaven  down. 

To  speak  one  word  and  speak  It  ever. 

To  quicken  hearts  and  kindle  eyes. 

And  move  dull  souls  from  sloth  to  rise 
And  win  a  glorious  renown. 

With  one  brave  word,  “  Endeavor  I” 

Ten  years  in  service  thus  he  wrought. 

And  then  at  heaven's  gate  besought, 

“  My  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  now  ?” 

“  Return,"  said  He,  "  and  ten  years  more 
Proclaim  thy  message  o’er  and  o'er ; 

Be  faithful  thon.” 

*‘  And  then  ?”  "  And  then  serve  ten  years  more. 

And  ten  years  more,  and  so  forever ! 

For  angel  ne’er  had  nobler  task. 

Nor  of  bis  Lord  could  nobler  ask. 

Than  to  proclaim  forevermore. 

That  potent  word,  ‘  Endeavor  I’  ” 

“Two  good  things  have  come  from  the  Y.  P. 
S’.'C.  E.  (1)  It  has  attached  the  young  people 
to  their  own  Church;  (2)  It  has  given  them 
Christian  work  to  do  at  home.  Thus  it  has 
tended  to  cure  that  promiscuous  religious  tramp¬ 
ing  and  skirmishing  that  has  been  of  so  great 
injury  to  the  Christian  church  in  America.” 

“1.  More  than  anything  else,  it  has  concen¬ 
trated  attention  on  the  enormous  importance  of 
training  young  Christians. 

2  It  has  given  greal  impulse  to  the  ^p^ntual 
life. 

8.  It  has  magnified  the  prayer  meeting. 

4.  It  has  by  its  suggestions  of  various  sorts 
of  service  opened  doors  for  service  and  kept 
young  Christians  at  service. 

6.  By  its  pledge  it  has  lifted  religious  life 
from  the  realm  of  sentiment  to  that  of  duty. 

6.  By  its  interdenominational  aspects  it  has 
given  opportunity  for  the  most  delightful  spirit¬ 
ual  fellowship.” 

“The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  dem- 
Dnstrated  the  value  of  organized  Christian  work 
ffor  the  young  and  by  the  young.  I  conceive 
[this  to  be  the  most  important.” 

‘The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  the  miss- 
ling  link,  at  last  found,  between  the  Sunday 
[School  and  the  church.” 

“The  most  important  thing  tbat  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement  has  accomplished  in  the 
last  ten  years  seems  to  me  to  be  the  collecting 
and  directing  of  youth’s  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
iinto  Christian  channels.” 

‘  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  will  go  on 
and  more  accomplishing  four  great  things 
the  churches  of  America; — 1.  It  will  secure 

10b.e  conversion  of  the  young.  2.  It  will  lead 
ta(^  young  converts  into  church  membership. 

I  work  is  for  Christ  and  His  church.  3.  It 
establish  the  converted  in  the  faith.  4. 
will  set  the  younger  church  members  to 
rk  for  souls ;  a  do  nothing  church  is  foreign 
►  the  spirit  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  O.  E.” 

‘The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  next 
en  years  can  do  a  great  work  for  our  churches : 
In  the  training  and  developing  of  Christian 
^'activity  in  the  Churches  as  associations  for  re- 
[’ligious  cultiure  at  home.  2.  In  educating  to 
missionary  endeavor  outside  of  home  fields.  ” 
“The  best  work  that  the  young  Christians 
can  do  will  be  to  put  more  spiritual  steam  into 
the  engine  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  yet  see  to  it 
that  the  train  does  not  get  off  the  track  of  sound 
old  evangelical  theology. 

“Yours  for  new  progress  on  good  old  lines.” 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Feb.  22. 

Are  We  Good  Steioardst — I  Pet.  4:  7-11. 

This  topic  as  found  in  Peter’s  Epistle  seems 
to  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  parable  of 
the  faithful  and  wise  steward  as  found  in  Luke 
12.  85-40.  It  was  Peter  who  there  asked  the 
Lord  its  meaning,  and  who  took  in  its  spirit, 
and  afterward  gave  the  same  truth  to  the 
Churches.  The  parables  of  the  Virgins  and  of 
the  Pounds  in  Matt.  25:  1-30  may  be  read  with 
profit  in  the  same  connection. 

A  steward  is  a  trustee,  to  whom  is  committed 
his  lord’s  house,  as  a  butler  to  care  for  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  finding  of  the  household,  or  in  a 
judiciary  capacity  to  manage  his  affairs  in  his 
absence,  or  as  an  agent  to  represent  him  in  any 
business,  or  as  a  minister,  to  perform  any  ser¬ 
vice.  Whatever  be  the  stewardship,  he  is  put 
in  trust  with  something,  and  confidence  is  placed 
in  him,  and  his  is  a  position  of  honor.  The  ser¬ 
vants  were  to  be  always  watching  and  ready 
for  the  Master’s  coming  and  have  everything  in 
order  and  to  be  ready  to  serve  Him. 

The  pound  was  to  be  invested  and  »ii¥ii'^sed. 
And  they  were  to  have  their  affairs  in  «uch  order 
as  to  be  able  to  render  an  account  at  any  time ; 
and  should  be  disgraced  or  exalted  according  to 
their  fidelity. 

1.  The  Stewardship.  The  apostle  refers  to  this 
in  no  narrow  and  limited  sense.  We  are  “  stew¬ 
ards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.”  Like  St. 
Paul  he  would  say,  “  Whether  therefore,  ye  eat 
or  drink  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.”  He  regards  all  things  as  of  grace,  so 
that  our  obligation  to  God  is  entire  and  con¬ 
stant  even  as  our  dependence  on  Him  is  absolute. 
As  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  so  to  Him  we  owe  being  and  life  and 
action.  We  are  stewards,  first  of  all,  of  our 
very  selves,  in  all  that  we  are  and  have  and  do. 
If  we  limit  stewardship  to  possessions,  we  shall 
belittle  and  dishonor  and  come  short  of  it.  Yet, 
because  money  answereth  all  thing.s,  and  repre¬ 
sents  value  and  is  the  medium  of  exchanges,  it 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  our  lives.  We 
are  stewards  both  of  what  God  has  made  us  to 
be  and  also  of  what  he  has  committed  to  us. 
The  former  is  too  often  left  out  of  the  account. 
The  apostle  would  hold  us  accountable  as  stew¬ 
ards  of  grace.  The  Apostle  Paul  felt  that  all 
that  he  was  and  had  was  of  grace.  “By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,”  he  says.  So  he 
boasted  not  of  himself  but  held  all  as  of  God  and 
I  did  all  as  to  Gk)d  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  most 
precious  thing  God  has  given  us  is  grace.  This 
cost  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  unspeakably  precious. 
'This  changes  us  from  death  in  sin  to  life  in 
God.  Without  this  being  were  evil,  and  life  sin¬ 
ful  and  death  ruin.  Grace  changes  us  from 
being  ungodly  and  enemies  and  bond-servants  to 
sons  of  God.  We  bave  peace  with  God,  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  grace  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God.  The  name  of  Christ  is  on  us  and 
we  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  His  representatives 
and  ministers  who  speak  and  act  in  His  stead. 
The  Geepel  of  grace  and  the  work  of  grace  in 
this  world  are  committed  to  us.  Only  those  who 
have  grace  in  their  hearts  can  minister  grace, 
and  they  have  this  great  truth  in  earthem  ves¬ 
sels,  with  the  power  of  God.  The  salvation  of 
the  world  depends  upon  whether  Christians  man¬ 
ifest  and  minister  grace  to  the  world. 

And  this  is  as  great  a  privilege  as  it  is  a  trust . 
We  are  stewards  of  ourselves  as  recipients  ot 

I  grace,  and  in  trust  to  use  grace  and  to  brin^ 
forth  the  fruits  of  grace ;  and  shall  be  profitable 
just  in  proportion  as  we  do  these  things. 

This  grace  is  manifold  in  its  fruits  or  gifts. 
|A11  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  the  outgrowth  of 
We  Ifi'e  stewards  of  time;  this  is  God’s 
to  us,  in  trust,  and  how  long  we  live  de¬ 
ends  on  His  will.  It  is  to  be  used  for  His 


glory  in  every  part,  its  every  deed  to  come  into 
the  account.  So  with  our  talents  or  faculties 
and  powers,  they  are  God’s  gifts  for  His  service, 
whether  few  or  many.  Our  possessions,  whether 
by  inheritance  or  acquisition,  are  from  Him  who 
gave  them  to  us,  or  gave  us  power  to  get  them. 
Every  dollar  is  trust  money,  to  be  laid  out  for 
God.  Every  cent  should  be  held  as  consecrated, 
and  what  one  leaves  at  death  may  be  not  only 
lost,  but  a  witness  against  one  in  judgment.  It 
is  being  more  and  more  felt  that  no  one  has  any 
right  to  die  rich.  If  he  has  not  used  his  money 
for  good,  he  has  betrayed  his  trust.  The  writer 
procured  for  his  boy  a  saving’s  bank;  but  upon 
reflection  laid  it  away  unused,  concluding  that 
it  were  better  to  teach  his  son  to  earn  money 
that  he  might  know  what  it  cost,  and  then  to 
give  his  well  earned  money  for  good,  and  thus 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  frugality  and  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  parsimony.  We  fail  to  consider  that  we 
are  stewards  of  our  thoughts  and  desires  and  be¬ 
liefs  and  affections,  which  are  a  part  of  our 
acts.  The  apostle  includes  among  the  things 
which  we  are  to  minister,  “charity  among  our¬ 
selves,  ”  “  using  of  hospitality.  ”  and  “  speaking  as 
of  the  oracles  of  God”  “as  one  has  received  the 
gift”  and  “as  of  the  ability  God  givetb,  that  in 
all  things  God  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ.” 

2.  Faith ftdness.  This  makes  one  a  good 
steward  and  without  this  every  other  qualifica¬ 
tion  will  be  worthless.  A  merchant  wanting  a 
boy,  had  many  recommended  to  him,  who  were 
smart ;  but  rejected  all  until  one  came  with  a 
character  for  faithfulness.  This  is  the  most 
useful  grace.  It  watches  the  master’s  interests 
and  watches  for  the  master;  always  ready  for 
service,  or  reckoning.  Faithfulness  is  truth,  is 
righteousness,  is  duty,  is  glory.  It  is  counted 
heroism  in  wordly  trust. 

And  it  shows  itself  in  little  gifts  and  minis¬ 
tries,  unpremeditated  and  from  the  heart,  even 
more  than  in  the  great  things  of  life. 

3.  The  Master  sees.  He  has  come,  is  coming 
all  the  time,  and  will  come  for  us.  He  comes 
in  bestowing  grace,  in  the  person  of  His  spirit, 
in  His  word,  in  His  children,  in  our  privileges 
and  opportunities  and  duties. 

As  His  stewards  all  we  are  and  do  are  as  to 
Him. 

4.  The  reckoning  atid  reward.  We  get  the 
reward  of  service  in  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
serving,  in  an  approving  conscience,  in  the  wit¬ 
nessing  spirit,  in  the  blessing  to  others.  It  is 
a  great  blessing  to  be  trusted  and  a  great  priv¬ 
ilege  to  minister  in  Christ’s  name. 

And  the  Master  will  say  to  us,  “Well  done.” 
And  this  shall  be  to  “  the  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant,  ”  and  we  shall  be  exalted  and  rewarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  faithfulness.  Each  must  answer 
for  himself  the  question,  “  Are  you  a  good 
steward  ?” 


Ac^ricultuial  department. 

NEW  MILKING  MACHINE. 

The  Edinburgh  Scotsman  of  Jan.  31,  has  the 
following  notice  of  a  recent  invention :  A  new 
milking  machine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Stewart 
Nicholson,  Bombie  Farm,  Kirkcudbright,  has 
been  patented,  and  is  now  in  operation  at  that 
dairy.  Rubber- tipped  horn  cups  of  an  ingenious 
pattern  are  plac^  to  the  cow’s  teats.  These 
cups  by  means  of  rubber  tubes  join  together  in 
a  leading  pipe,  which  in  turn  is  plugged  into  a 
genei^  conducting  pipe  of  protected  glass,  con¬ 
veying  the  milk  to  a  common  reservoir.  The 
air  in  this  reservoir  being  exhausted  by  means 
of  a  pump,  a  suction  ensues,  drawing  the  milk 
from  the  cow. 

Important  details  have  not  been  overlooked 
by  the  inventor.  In  the  tube  attached  to  each 
teatholder  there  is  inserted  a  piece  of  exposed 
glass  tubing  by  means  of  which  it  is  ascertained 
when  the  uader  is  completely  empty.  The  cups 
are  then  supposed  to  be  detached  from  the  teats, 
but  no  harm  follows  should  a  delay  occiu',  as 
the  teat  naturally  collapses,  and  the  suction 
then  applies  only  to  the  outside  of  the  teat. 
One  attendant  can  easily  superintend  the  simul¬ 
taneous  milking  of  four  or  five  cows,  and  should 
any  of  the  ‘'"cups”  be  accidentally  detached,  its 
particular  tube  automatically  collapses  until  re¬ 
stored  by  the  attendant. 

The  operation  of  milking  a  set  of  cows  only 
takes  from  three  to  five  minutes,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  that  can  be  milked  at  one  operation  is 
limited  only  bj'  the  size  of  the  reservoir  and 
pump  and  the  number  of  attendants.  The 
patentees — Mr.  Nicholson,  Bombie,  and  Mr. 
Gray,  Stranmer — claim  that  the  process  is  rather 
pleasant  to  the  animals,  and  does  not  affect  the 
quantity  of  milk  yielded. 

ABOUT  BOGS. 

There  are  many  touching  sights  in  a  great 
city,  but  none  much  more  so  than  to  watch  a 
lost  dog.  The  Chicago  Herald  thus  describes 
him :  At  first  there  is  a  look  of  startled  sur¬ 
prise  on  his  face  when  he  loses  the  scent,  quickly 
followed  by  a  grim  sort  of  humor,  as  though 
pretending  his  bewilderment  is  but  a  joke.  He 
circles  round  and  round,  and  his  face  grows 
thin  and  his  eyes  almost  human  in  their  anxious 
pleading.  He  starts  off  in  one  direction,  sure 
that  he  has  found  the  trail.  He  is  baffled,  and 
turns  back.  He  looks  in  the  face  of  all  who 
pass,  as  if  questioning  to  know  his  way.  He 
thinks  he  recognizes  his  master,  and  is  off  like 
a  flash,  only  to  return  more  anxious  and  eager 
than  before.  He  gives  himself  no  rest,  but 
doubles  and  pursues  and  turns  back  until  all 
hope  is  dead  in  his  faithful  canine  breast,  and 
he  starts  off  with  a  long  lope  down  the  street. 
Then  it  is  that  some  demoniac  boy  or  some  de¬ 
testable  man  flings  a  stone  at  him  or  kicks  him 
as  he  flies  by,  and  the  cry  is  raised :  “  Mad  dog ! 
Kill  him!”  So  the  great  host  of  idlers  in  am¬ 
bush,  who  wait  the  opportunity  for  mischief  as 
bees  await  the  blossoms  of  the  buckwheat,  are 
turned  loose  upon  his  track  and  his  doom  is 
sealed.  From  a  lost  dog  to  a  hunted  and  dead 
cur  is  an  easy  transition. 

I  heard  of  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  “scare”  which  shows  the  readiness  of 
susceptible  owners  of  pet  dogs  to  sacrifice  them 
without  the  exercise  of  that  ordinary  care 
which  would  be  given  to  objects  of  much  less 
value.  In  this  case,  a  lady  who  owned  a  favor¬ 
ite  cocker  spaniel  was  met  by  a  friend,  near  her 
home  in  the  suburbs,  in  a  state  of  great  agita¬ 
tion.  On  asking  the  reason,  she  said  that  her 
pet  dog  had  Iwen  sick  for  more  than  a  week ; 
he  seemed  nervous  and  likely  to  become  mad  at 
any  moment.  “I  am  going  for  a  policeman  to 
kill  him,”  she  added,  the  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke.  Her  friend  discouraged  her 
from  taking  this  rash  step,  but  she  said  she  felt 
it  to  he  her  duty.  Luckily,  the  policeman  whom 
she  found  was  not  of  sanguinary  tastes,  and, 
moreover,  knew  something  about  the  ailments 
of  dogs.  He  told  her  that  her  pet,  according  to 
her  account  of  his  symptoms,  was  simply  suffer¬ 
ing  from  indigestion,  which  some  simple  reme¬ 
dial  treatment  would  cure;  and,  as  his  view 
was  corroborated  by  some  intelligent  friend,  she 
went  home  happy  at  not  having  sacrificed  her 
dog  to  an  unreasoning  fear.  This  case  shows  on 
what  slight  groimds  the  most  alarming  ideas 
about  hydrophobia  are  entertained,  and  the 
need  of  taking  sensible  advice  before  yielding  to 
it  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  even  the 
humblest  animal. 

A  HEN  STORY. 

It  has  been  a  very  fair' show  (says  the  Even¬ 
ing  Sun),  as  shows  go,  this  one  of  fowls  and 
pigeons  which  is  just  closing  at  Madison  Square 
Gmfien ;  but  its  shining  is  dim  in  contrast  with 
the  glory  of  another  age.  Little  more  than  a 
century  ^o,  sane  men  for  a  short  time  rarted 
with  their  reason  and  their  wealth  in  exenan^e 
for  tulip  bulbs ;  barely  forty  years  ago  they  paid 
prices  only  less  monstrous  for  the  eggs  of 
Shanghai,  Cochin  China,  Brahma-pootra,  Chit¬ 
tagong  and  Malay  fowls;  later,  we  have  seen 
round  flrares  given  for  orchids,  those  interest¬ 
ing  vegetebles  which  infest  their  native  forests 
with  near  the  superfluity  of  mosses  or  of  weeds. 
But  the  great  Hen  Fever  which  devastated 
England  and  the  United  States  was  the  parent 
of  the  popular  cultivation  that  has  been  given 
since  to  ^cy  fowls. 

The  game  bird,  the  bantam,  and  two  or  three 
other  varieties  were  already  bred.  Among  these 
was  the  six-toed,  fuU-breasted  English  table 
bird,  the  Dorking,  which  crossed  over  into 


France  and  came  back  transmogrified.  After 
the  Hen  Fever  the  hardy,  active,  medium- sized 
birds  of  the  Mediterranean  attracted  attention, 
and  presently  the  Spanish  was  bred  to  feather 
and  undermined  in  constitution.  Later,  the 
remarkable  Leghorn  branch  was  developed  from 
this  stem.  Of  recent  years  we  have  seen  the 
serviceable  all-around  Plymouth  Rock  fixed  in 
feather  and  attributes;  and  the  still  newer 
fancy,  the  Langshan,  has  come  to  share  in  favor 
with  the  Yankee.  But  away  beyond  all,  the 
Barnyard  Fowl  still  supplies  our  table  and  our 
omelets,  as  it  did  in  the  age  before  the  Fever, 
when  one  of  the  wittiest  of  tariff  documents 
was  issued  as  a  petition  of  the  British  hen 
against  the  competition  of  French  eggs. 

The  story  of  the  Hen  Fever  can  be  read  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Burnham’s  book,  so  entitled;  but 
that  animated  and  astonishing  narrative  is  in¬ 
complete  without  a  glance  cast  over  the  de¬ 
lightful  woodcuts  with  which  John  Leech  illus¬ 
trated  the  progress  of  the  malady  in  England. 
One  of  these  sketches  will  seem  at  the  present 
day  an  incredible  exaggeration.  Buttons  in  the 
distance  is  screaming  “the  Shanghai  ’ave  laid  a 
h’ egg!”  and  raater-familias  and  all  the  family 
are  speeding  to  the  spot,  bearing  vessels  in 
which  to  deposit  the  treasure.  None  will  realize 
what  the  Hen  Fever  really  was  until  he  has 
brought  himself  to  look  upon  this  scene  as  one 
of  sooer  and  reasonable  probability. 

THE  REINDEER  FOR  ALASKA. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  Report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  on  the  introduction  of  Rein¬ 
deer  into  Alaska  has  been  printed  and  is  an  able 
and  convincing  document.  The  Alaska  Indians 
are  dying  of  starvation,  induced  by  the  waste¬ 
ful  and  reckless  methods  of  whalers,  sealers, 
and  fish-canners,  by  which  the  food  supply  is 
becoming  rapidly  and  criminally  exhausts.  It 
is  too  late  a  day  for  Government  to  intervene  in 
that  direction.  Its  only  alternatives  are  to  feed 
the  Alaskans  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians  of 
our  Western  Territories — a  method  which  no  one 
will  advocate,  or  to  put  them  in  a  self-support¬ 
ing  condition  and  at  the  same  time  lead  them 
one  step  towai'd  civilization  by  importing  the 
domesticated  reindeer  from  Siberia  and  teaching 
the  Alaskans  how  to  care  for  them.  There  are 
some  400,000  square  miles  of  moss -moor  or  tun¬ 
dra,  in  Alaska.  It  is  the  natural  food  of  the 
reindeer  and  is  good  for  nothing  else.  The  rein¬ 
deer  is  probably  all  things  considered  the  most 
valuable  animal  known  toman.  To  the  Siberian 
and  Lap  it  is  food,  drink,  clothing,  fuel,  weap¬ 
ons.  tools  and  wealth.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  all  this  to  the  native  tribes  of 
Alaska.  It  is  earnestly  to  lie  hopetl  that  no 
pressure  of  business  will  delay  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  Dr.  Jackson’s  reriort 


Foreign. 

A  Terrible  Mediterranean  Voyage.— A  Mar¬ 
seilles  correspondent  wrote  on  Sunday,  Jan. 
25th :  I  have  to-day  obtained  from  a  gentleman, 
who  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  Transatlantic 
Company’s  mail  steamer  Ville  de  Brest,  some 
particulars  of  her  recent  perilous  passage  from 
Tunis.  The  steamer,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Merie,  left  the  Algerian  port  Bona  on 
January  13th  for  Marseilles,  having  on  board 
twenty-eight  passengers.  She  was  due  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  on  the  15th.  the  passage  being  usually 
made  in  a  couple  of  days.  As  soon  as  she  left 
Bona,  however,  she  encountered  dirty  weather, 
and  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia  the  sea  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rough,  and  the  storm  gradually  rose 
to  a  perfect  tempest,  and  off  the  coast  of  Corsi¬ 
ca  the  deck  of  the  vessel  was  swept  by  enor¬ 
mous  waves.  The  high  winds  were  accompani¬ 
ed  by  an  abnormally  low  temperature.  The 
sailors  on  deck  were  numbed  with  cold,  and  the 
water  which  drenched  the  bridge,  spars,  and 
rigging,  was  turned  into  icicles.  One  enormous 
wave  carried  away  the  funnel,  and  filled  the 
hold  and  coal  bunkers  with  water.  The  next 
extinguished  the  fires,  which  the  stokers  in  vain 
endeavored  to  relight.  Three  times  their  efforts 
were  baulked  by  fresh  inundations.  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  which  atteD<l^  this  mis¬ 
fortune,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
steering  gear  had  completely  broken  down.  Re¬ 
sort  was  then  had  to  the  sails,  under  which  the 
rudderless  vessel  drifted  for  five  days  without 
meeting  any  other  ship,  or  being  able  to  make  a 
harbor.  The  situation  became  day  by  day  more 
critical,  the  coal  in  the  hold  shifted,  and  caus¬ 
ed  the  Ville  de  Brest  to  list  very  much  to  one 
side;  while  the  sails,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  tatters  by  the  gale,  were  of  little  assistance 
in  navigating  the  vessel.  The  passengers  were 
terror-stricken,  and  the  crew  utterly  worn  out 
with  their  constant  exertions  and  exposure, 
having  suffered  terribly  from  the  extreme  cold. 
At  length,  on  the  18th,  the  Ville  de  Brest  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  she  reached  Port  Mahon. 

The  Causes  of  Non-Churchgoing.— At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
(ScotJand)  Elders’  Association  on  Mondaj'  even¬ 
ing,  Jan.  ‘26th,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  about  200,000  persons  in 
Glasgow  and  its  suburbs,  who  were  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  any  Christian  place  of  worship.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  special  duty  of  the  Church  to  the 
non-church-going,  was  opened  by  Prof.  Robert¬ 
son,  who  remarked  that  it  was  not  poverty  nor 
the  want  of  suitable  clothes  that  was  the  cause 
of  this.  These,  he  thought,  were  somewhat  sub¬ 
sidiary  matters.  The  question  of  drink  was  no 
doubt  a  much  more  serious  one.  But  there  was 
something  more  than  that,  when  they  were  told 
that  a  great  number  of  the  non-church-goiug 
were  what  were  called  the  respectable  artisan 
class.  He  considered  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  spirit  of  worldliuess  that  crept  in  upon  and 
paralyzed  the  human  heart,  the  want  of  belief 
in  the  unseen,  and  the  putting  of  trust  in  the 
thing  that  was  seen  and  that  paid.  The  reme¬ 
dy,#  he  thought,  was  not  to  construct  more 
church  buildings.  They  had  plenty  churches, 
but  they  were  sadly  off  for  ministers — not  or¬ 
dained  ministers,  but  people  giving  themselves 
to  serve  others  in  the  Scriptural  sense.  He  also 
thought  some  of  the  wealthier  congregations  in 
the  West  End  should  occasionally  give  their 
ministers  six  months’  leave  to  work  among  the 
poor.  There  were  men  in  the  highest  positions 
in  the  Church  in  Glasgow,  he  believed,  who 
would  devote  themselves  to  it.  The  discussion 
was  taken  part  in  by  several  gentlemen.  Prof. 
Story  remarked  that  if  the  |ermon  was  a  good 
one,  he  thought  one  was  quite  enough  for  a 
Christian  man  to  listen  to  and  digest  each  Sun¬ 
day.  If  the  sermon  was  not  a  good  one,  then 
one  was  too  manv. 

An  Interesting  Coi  ntry. — A  remarkabl}'  well- 
governed  countrj',  about  which  too  little 
is  known,  is  Finland.  A  writer  in  the  Con- 
temporarj‘  Review,  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin,  gives 
an  admirable  sketch  of  its  history,  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  government.  Tried  by  every  standard 
of  a  high  civilization,  this  remote  northern 
country,  is  in  the  fore-front  of  the  nations. 
Though  under  Russian  rule  the  constitutional 
self-government  is  nearly  independent  and  comes 
nearer  to  being  a  pure  democracy  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  Under  this  system  it  has 
become  “the  best  governed  country  in  Europe.” 
Drunkenness,  the  bane  of  northern  countries,  is 
here  kept  in  check  by  a  system  wonderfully  per¬ 
fect  and  entirely  simple;"  local  option  for  the 
country  districts,  control  and  restrictive  measures 
for  cities,  encouragement  offered  to  all  societies 
doing  battle  with  intemperance,  and  the  rapid 


spread  of  education.  Most  effective  of  all  are  the 
invariable  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  thorough 
supervision  of  the  lowest  class  of  public  houses 
by  a  society  which  owns  them  as  a  business 
concern,  but  all  the  profits  of  which,  above 
six  per  cent,  to  each  shareholder  on  his  share, 
are  spent  in  bettering  the  poorer  classes.  In 
the  liquor  saloons  of  this  society,  which  are  in 
the  very  poorest  districts,  it  is  absolutely  un¬ 
heard  of  that  a  man  should  procure  a  glass  too 
much.  “The  result  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
total  abstinence  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
any  country”  ancient  or  modern. 

The  land  problem  is  in  so  satisfactory  a  condi¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  judicious  aid  of  government 
by  loans  to  peasants  at  low  interest,  that  the 
proportion  of  rich  landlords  to  peasant  proprie¬ 
tors  is  considerably  under  one  per  cent.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  more  widely  disseminated  than  in  any 
other  country,  property  and  life  are  more  secure 
there,  the  honesty  of  the  people  is  proverbial, 
women  enjoy  a  more  dignified  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  position  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

According  to  this  writer  and  to  the  common 
belief  of  experts,  the  penal  and  reformatory  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Finland  are  models  to  all  Europe, 
although  the  writer  in  the  current  number  of 
Harper's  Magazine  shows  that  prison  discipline 
still  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  and  ii  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  religious  conceptions  is  a 
test  of  moral  advancement,  Finland  is  behind 
no  other  country  in  this  respect.  Altogether, 
this  unknown  comer  of  Europe  deserves  not 
only  interest  and  admiration  but  careful  study, 
for  many  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
modern  civilization  seem  to  be  very  near  solu¬ 
tion  there. 


Don’t  Try  ExperimentH. 

Experimenting  with  a  severe  cold,  now  trying  this  remedy 
and  then  that,  Is  dangerous  business;  for  like  light  nlng  one 
can  never  tell  where  a  cold  may  strike  i-r  Anally  settle.  It  may 
locate  In  the  head  and  cause  severe  nasal  catarrh;  It  may  locate 
In  the  throat  or  large  bronchial  tubes,  causing  sore  throat, 
laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  consumption;  It  may  locate  In  the 

filenra,  producing  dangerous  pleuro-pneumonla;  It  may  locate 
n  the  muscles,  causing  pains  and  aches,  only  equaled  by  rheu¬ 
matism,  or  It  may  locate  In  the  small  bronchial  tubes  or  air 
cells  of  the  lungs,  causing  lobar-pneumonia,  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  of  all  results  from  a  cold.  There  Is  a  right  way  to  do 
everything,  so  there  Is  a  rational  treatment  for  a  cold,  which 
must  be  cured  promptly.  The  Arst  result  from  a  cold  Is  the  re¬ 
tardation  of  every  secretive  function  In  the  body.  Skin,  lungs, 
kidneys  and  bowel  A  severally  or  all  are  affected.  Therefore, 
the  Arst  thing  to  be  done  Is  to  restore  the  functions  of  these  or¬ 
gans.  Because  of  Its  effect  upon  the  skin,  the  old  fashioned 
“  rum  sweat  ’’  was  an  excellent  method  to  restore  the  action  of 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  But  It  Is  a  dangerous  method  to  use, 
because  so  few  people  are  willing  to  conAne  themselves  to  the 
house  long  enough  to  recover,  and  to  expose  one’s  self  Imme¬ 
diately  after  a  sweat  or  a  warm  bath.  Is  risking  your  life.  In 
treating  a  cold  among  active  people,  some  method  must  be  used 
that  will  admit  of  a  person  attending  to  their  dally  labor  as  us¬ 
ual.  Among  such  people,  probably  more  colds,  more  cases  of 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  sore  throat,  cough  and  hoarseness,  ha^  e  been 
cured  by  the  use  of  Johnson's  Anodyne  Unlment  than  any  oth¬ 
er  remedy  known.  The  large  circular  wrapper  round  each 
bottle  contains  simple  and  plain  dlre<-tlons  for  treating  and 
curing  these  complaints.  The  proprietors,  I.  8.  Johnson  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  send  to  any  address,  free,  a  valuable  pamph¬ 
let  on  the  subiect. 


Van  Houtkn’s  Cocoa— Largest  sale  in  the  world. 


SOLID  SILVER  WARE. 


The  sahjoined  illnstrations  are  suggestive  to  every  femlnln* 
mind  of  the  social  delights  of  the  tea  table,  of  which  these  ar* 
the  necessary  accessories,  and  which  are  kept  In  pleasing  vari¬ 
ety,  together  with  a  foU  collection  In  Solid  SUver  for  table  naa, 
for  the  toilet  table,  and  for  personal  adornment. 

The  value  of  the  Tea  Caddy,  richly  hand  chased,  five  Inohea 
high,  is  324;  the  Tea  Scoop,  $1.75;  the  Bonbon  Dish,  with  open¬ 
work  border,  is  $8.50.  These  are  found  in  large  variety  of  form 
and  ornamentation.  The  most  costly,  suitable  as  well  for  a 
Jelly  Dish,  Is  priced  at  $40 ;  the  Sugar  Tongs  are  $1.75.  We  may 
also  mention  the  Hot- water  Kettle  with  Lamp ;  the  most  elab¬ 
orate,  with  hand-wrought  bright  chasing,  is  $90.  These  are  also 
supplied,  heavily  plated,  from  $18  to  $20.  Then  there  are  quaint 
Sugar  Dishes  and  Baskets.  Cream  and  Water  Pitchers,  Choco¬ 
late  Jugs,  Cracker  Bowls,  Salad  Dishes,  etc. 

Otter! pttve  cataloguta  aupplltd,  with  further  Indleatlont  of  8olH  Sil¬ 
ver  Ware,  Rich  Table  Porcelain,  Bronzes,  Cloehi,  Art  Furniture,  tie. 

The  purpose  is  to  replenish  this  stock  with  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  as  they  appear,  while  adhering  rigorously  to  moderate 
prices. 


O-vixLST-toxi 

330  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yori!. 


Brooklyn  House,  Fulton  and  Clark  Streets. 


Tried  and  True 

Is  the  positive  verdict  of  people  who  take  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  When  used  according  to  directions  the  good 
effects  of  this  excellent  medicine  are  soon  felt  in  nerve 
strength  restored,  that  tired  feeling  driven  off,  a  good 
appetite  created,  headache  and  dyspepsia  relieved,  scrof¬ 
ula  cured  and  all  the  had  effects  of  impure  hlood  over¬ 
come.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  blood  puriAer  or  tonic 
medicine  do  not  fail  to  try 

Good  as  Gold. 

‘‘Once  tried  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  always  remains  a 
friend  in  the  household.  It  is  as  staple  as  wheat  and 
good  as  gold.”  Haskin  &  Todd,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

‘‘I consider  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  vastly  superior  to  most 
of  the  other  so-called  blood  purifiers.”  T.*H.  Dobson, 
26  Main  Street,  Brockport,  New  York. 

“  To  some  of  my  customers  language  seems  inadequate 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.” 
J.  Steblino  Drake,  Mariner’s  Harbor,  New  York. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  $1 :  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 


Nothing  On  Earth  Will 

r/lAKu 

Hens 

LIKE 

Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder! 

It  1<  abaolutely  pore.  Highly  concentrated.  In 
quantity  It  costa  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  «nt  a  day. 
Strictly  a  medicine.  Prevents  and  cures  all  diseases. 
Good  for  young  chicks.  Worth  more  than  gold 
when  hens  Moult.  “One  large  can  saved  me  (40, 
send  six  for  tt  to  prevent  roup,”  says  a  customer. 
If  you  can’t  get  It  send  us  SO  cents  for  two  packs ; 
five  tl.  A 1 1-1  pound  can  tl.iO  post-paid j  t  cans  tS, 
expren paid.  “THE BEST POUCTRYPAraR,” sam¬ 
ple  copy  tree.  Poultry  Raising  Guide  free  with  >1 
orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON^A  Oa,  Boston.  Hasa 


A  CONDENSED  FOOD 


BOVININE 


Attention,  mothbesi 

of  Vital  Importance  to  Mothers.  For  BABY'S  sake. 


Has  your  BABY  any  of  thea# 
Symptoms  ?  Twelve  Questioiia 
For  BABY’S  sake  read  what  follows:  Ist  Are  your 
baby’s  cheeks  wan  and  pale? — 2d.  Is  it  losing  in  weight? — 3d.  Is  it  inclined  to  be  pnny  and 
feeble  ? — 4th.  Does  its  flesh  lack  flrmness  ? — 6th.  Is  it  fretful  and  peevish  ? — 6th.  Is  it  incUned 
to  sleep  all  the  time?— 7th.  Does  Its  milk  pass  through  undigested?— Stlu  Does  It  seem  to  gel 
little  or  no  nourishment  from  its  food? — 9ch.  Is  it  troubled  after  feeding  with  throwing  uplta 
food  or  with  colic?— 10th.  Is  it  recovering  from  illness  ?— 11th.  Is  it  backward  about  cutting  Ita 
teeth  ? — 12th.  Has  it  symptoms  of  cholera  infantum  such  as  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  with  great 
weakness  and  debility  ?  D AlTfVIOT  produce  the  most  beneficial  results — either  alona 
In  all  these  conditions  IlUffIJllJlIj  or  added  to  its  regular  diet.  BOVIMJLNE  is  a  pur# 
Raw  Food  Extract — the  vital  principles  of  Beef  concentrated  i"' 

The  J.  P.  BUSH  SPF'G.  CO,,  New  York,  Chlcogo,  and  XioiidMk 


H'rN-tAf 

m 

E  'SVwTOMATO 

yN  liL  a  smtabie  uam^is  suggested 


 we  shall  call  this  To¬ 

mato  Vo.  400. 

Bead  terms  of 
competi- 
tionbe-^ 
low. 


I  The 
oat 
shows 
fruit  ons 
third  natural  size. 


WE  WILL  PAY  $260.00  IN  CASH 


average 
weight  of 
thlsTomatols  | 
[  nearly  a  Iba.  each. 


3Pox  tlaM  IsMit  Tfmiv  ■rwg’fsttai.l  fbor  tlaJha  XTww  Tpaagaito. 
Purchasers  are  entitled  to  send  in  a  name  for  each  and  every  packet  they  buy.  The 
names  can  ^  sent  in  any  time  before  October  1st,  1891,  and  will  be  considered  by  a 
oimnterestM  committee  of  three,  who  shall  awua  the  prize.  Full  directiona  liar 
entering  the  names  for  competition  given  on  every  packet  of  seed. 

Price  of  New  Tomato  Ho.  “400,”  2B  cto.  por  packet,  Iroo  by  maN. 

*Wlth  $T$nOTd$r  Ibr  A  w$  will  sIm  wnd  osr  oiMniftMBt  Haw  I 

.  ‘KVEB¥TH1N6  fob  TM  eABDlN  *♦  for  1891.  Itks  tSo*  ‘ 

1  Is  Soeta.).  oa  coadHIoa  that  too  will  rtoto  wkm  roe  saw  Ikis  adv^fa 


PETER  HENDERSON€S^lr«t 


BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS 


Every  Good 


’  ahoold  al  omee  send  for  flhistratad 
dieaUr  <&  “F«wr.Breai”  Steel  (looking  UtanaOa 
TkaBBOVBOV  SUPPLY  C0..Clavelaad.0]iiab 


iRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,6001. 


A- 


and 


LAROCHE’S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

OOIfTAINIIfO 

Peruvian  Bark 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Bndorasd  by  the  Hedleal  raonlly  at 
Paris,  as  tbs  Bamsdy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE; 
MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

Anexporlsoosof  It  years  in  ozpstf- 
mental  aaslysU,  togetnar  with  the  val 
osble  Sid  extended  by  the  Aeadamy 
of  Medlotnaln  Peris,  hae  ensUsdlg 
liSroohe  to  sxtraot  the  anttio  aoHya 
propertiss  of  Pemvlan  Bark  (a  raanlt 
___  not  beforo  attained),  and  to  aeneisi 
trataOMta  in  an  eMxlr,  which  poaseisee  in  the  highest 
dsgMs  Its  restorative  and  inyftaraMng  quaUtlas.  frss 
Item  the  dlsagresabls btttsensao  oxothor  xomadlaa. 
S8  me  Droaet*  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U. 

^  80  North  Wlllloia  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


'  An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all  impuritiet  from 
^^.scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Tmck,  Sort  and  Beautiful.  Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bQiises,  sprains^ 

All  Drufffflsts  or  by  nfaily  AO  ctse 
BARCLAY  &  COe$  44  Stone  Stret  New  Yorit* 


FOR  THF 

HAIR 

AND 

SKIN 

established  I 


I^IgmnHXCELSIORIUCUMTn 

wffl  hatch  larger  pmentage  of  fertile  eggs 
** i^jytthan  any othCTThatohar.  Send 
■■■Ml  le  tor  Ulna  Oats.  ei0.iLnAML,qeiBt7,Uk 


EASTER  MUSIC 


Of  every  description  for  the  Church  and  Sunday 
School.  Complete  Lists  mailed  free  to  any  address 
on  application,  address. 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Hoot  ib  Bee.  Mii*le  Oe.,  I  The  John  Chereh  Ce., 

M  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  1  19  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  FURMISHED  CHEAPER  THAM 
AMY  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  application. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St., 


BOOKS,  RARE, 
CURIOUS  &  CURRENT, 
ON  HAND. 


Third  door  west  of  Citv  Hall  Park.  NEW  YORK 


dot  this  out 


With  your  name  and  place  of  residence  written  on  the  dotted 
lines  below. 

If  you  will  do  this  and  send  it  to  Drs.  STARKEY  &  PaLEN, 
No.  1529  Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  you  will  get  by  return 
mail,  a  Book  of  200  pages  filled  with  the  names,  address, 
and  signed  indorsements  of  many  well  known  Divines,  Col¬ 
lege  Presidents,  and  other  professional  men  and  women  who 
have  been  restored  to  health  and  strength  by  the  use  of 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’S  COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 


You  will  get  this  Book  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Name. 


Place  of  residence . . . . . 

Clipped  from  the 


NEW  ENGLISH  PERFUME, 
Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 

(Malut  Coronaria.) 

Chief  among  the  fcenta  of  th« 
aeaeon  is  Cmb-A|,l»le  Klos- 
Mm..  a  delicate  perfume  of 
highest  quality  and  fragrance  — 
London  Omi  t  Journal. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  more  delicate  and  de¬ 
lightful  perfume  than  the  Crab. 
Ap|>le_II|,>iiM>Bi*.  which  Is  put 


Ufe  time  and  never  tire  of  It— JVn* 
Zork  Observer. 

Pas  up  In  1,  e,  11  and  A  ounnn  hoSSlna. 

INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 

(Rboistiud) 

Our  readers  who  ars  In  the 
habit  of  purebasing  thatdell clous 
perfume,  Orub.Apple  Bln^ 

Mime,  of  the  Crown  Perfumery 
Co.,  should  also  procure  a  bottle 
of  their  celebrate  Invigorat¬ 
ing  I.nvender4»lts.  No  more 
rapid  or  pleasant  cure  for  a  head¬ 
ache  Is  possible.  While  leaving 
the  bottle  open  for  a  few  minutes, 
permits  a  most  agreeable  odor  to 
escape,  which  piirffles  and  ro- 
treshea  the  air  most  perceptibly. 

Le  riMt*.—Parie. 

THE  GROWN  PERniMERY  00.,  • 

ITT  New  Bond  St..  lAtndon.  Sold  Everywhere. 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  to  Cnawell.  Masaev  A  To., 
New  York,  who  will  mall  a  trial  Bijon  sample  bottle 
ot  the  above  dellolona  Crab-Apple  Bloasons  Per- 
rnme  to  any  address. 


WANTED  GOOD  RELIABLE  AGENTS  eve^here 
for  the  National  Capital  Savlnm  &  Loan  Society. 
Liberal  commiasion ;  money  loaned  m  every  State.  921 
to  925  Chestnut  Street,  PbilMelphia,  Pa. 


BEATTY 


PIANOS  (new)  S145.  ORGANS  SSS. 
Danied  F.  Bbattt,  Washington,  N.  J. 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamships. 

GliASGOW  SERVICE. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDEBRTt 

From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  ot  Leroy  street. 

lANCHORIA,.Mar.7;2p.K- 
CIBCA8SIA.Feb.21.3p.  M.  I  ETHIOPIA.. Mar.  li9A.Bl 
Cabin,  S50  and  S60.  Second  Class,  S30. 
Steerage,  SZO. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SERVICE. 
FATAL,  ADOBES,  GIBBALTAB 
and  NAPLES. 

NEW  YORK  TO  GIBRALTAR  AND  NAPLES  DIRECT. 

Steamer  BELGRAVIA . Wednesday,  Feb.  $6. 

Mediterranean  Rates— Cabin  $80  to  $100.  Steerage  $30. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTEB. 

Onr  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has 
■ever  done  better  work  than  the  past  year.  Its 
efficiency  is  steadily  increasing.  It  has  found 
its  place  and  its  work  and  has  been  most  wisely 
guided  in  recent  years.  Mr.  McConaughy,  now 
ip  India,  left  an  impression  on  the  work  of  the 
Association  here  and  gave  it  an  impulse  which 
will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  The  pres¬ 
ent  General  Secretary.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Douglas, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  be  Mr.  McConaughy’ s 
successor,  to  continue  the  good  work  in  the  lines 
he  marked  out. 

The  system  of  Branch  Associations  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  has  proved  most  effective.  The 
following  abstract  of  the  summary  of  the  year’s 
work,  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  thirty-sixth 
Anniversary,  last  Tuesday  evening,  will  indicate 
how  widely  the  young  men  are  reaching  out  to 
hep  their  brothers. 

One  new  branch  has  been  organized  in  response 
to  an  overwhelming  demand  from  the  southern 
section  of  the  city  and  a  fine  building  obtained 
at  a  low  price  at  Broad  and  Federal  Streets. 
Already  in  a  few  months  the  work  in  this 
branch  has  assumed  most  encouraging  propor¬ 
tions.  Many  young  men  have  become  members. 
A  Sunday  School  teacher’s  class  of  more  than 
two  hundred,  is  conducted  in  the  rooms  every 
Saturday  evening.  The  German  branch  has 
prospered  to  that  degjree  that  the  managers  have 
felt  jnstified  in  taking  the  property  at  Twelfth 
and  Girard  avenue.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Department  reports  450  members,  a  year  of  cease¬ 
less  activity,  and  as  a  result  their  rented  quar¬ 
ters  are  crowded.  A  beautiful  comer  lot  is  at 
th^r  disposal  as  a  gift,  and  they  hope  this  year 
to  erect  a  suitable  building  on  it.  The  North¬ 
east  branch  own  their  lot,  upon  which  is  an  old 
dwelling  in  which  has  been  carried  on  active 
work,  social,  intellectual  and  religous.  The 
Prankford  Branch  maintains  steady  progress, 
while  the  Northwest,  at  CJolumbia  avenue,  near 
Broad,  has  grown  m  the  past  year  until  it  has 
a  membership  of  300  in  a  rented  suite  of  rooms. 
The  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  the  West  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Branch  was  noted,  which  has  450  mem¬ 
bers  ;  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  pay  off  the 
«Iebt  of  $20,000  on  their  property.  The  South¬ 
east  Branch,  at  Twelfth  and  Lombard  streets, 
which  has  been  committed  to  the  management 
of  colored  citizens,  and  labors  principally  for 
colored  young  men,  has  made  a  strikingly  good 
record.  The  work  of  the  association  in  the  eight 
colleges  and  professional  schools  of  this  city  was 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 

The  following  statistics  were  given:  During 
the  year,  292,989  visits  by  young  men  were 
made  on  week-days,  exclusive  of  attendance 
upon  meetings;  98,519 yoimg  men  attended  1395 
practiced  talks,  lectures,  &c. ;  31,880  young  men 
attended  the  1720  Bible  classes  and  reUgious 
meetings ;  1288  yoimg  men  were  enrolled  in  the 
evening  educational  classes — 14  departments  of 
study  were  pursued;  1,504  young  men  exercised 
regularly  in  the  gymnasiums;  there  were  4,114 
paying  members  on  January  1st ;  256  obtained 
situations  through  the  association;  357,263 
printed  invitations  to  rooms,  &c.,  were  distrib¬ 
uted;  487  visits  made  to  sick  young  men. 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  made  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  anniversary  meeting.  No  man  is 
more  welcome  in  Philadelphia,  to  pulpit  or  plat¬ 
form,  than  is  Dr.  Cuyler  always,  when  he  comes 
to  visit  us.  On  this  occasion,  as  he  ever  does, 
he  spoke  ringing  which  wll  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  listened  to  him.  Dr.  Cuy¬ 
ler  began  by  complimenting  Philadelphia  and 
then  by  naming  one  of  Philadelphia’s  honored 
citizens  with  warm  commendation:  “It  is 
always  a  joy  to  me,  ”  he  said  “  to  get  my  feet 
once  more  on  the  old  brick  pavements  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I  like  to  read  the  Public  Ledger-,  it  is 
as  clean  a  sheet  as  ever.  Long  life  to  George 
W.  Childs,  the  man  who  never  defiled  his  paper 
with  impurity  and  never  breaks  the  Sabbath.” 
Referring  to  the  Association  and  its  work,  he 
said  that  one  thing  he  liked  was  that  theYoung 
Men’s  Christian  Association  has  a  home  and  a 
handshake  for  the  stranger  that  comes  into  the 
city.  Another  thing  he  liked  about  it  was  that 
it  took  out  of  our  mouths  the  persimmon  taste  of 
sectarianism.  “  Talk  of  Christian  unity”  said  he, 

“  the  work  of  the  Association  is  practical  Chris¬ 
tian  unity.  Again,  the  Association  is  a  recruit¬ 
ing  station  for  the  Church  of  Christ  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  training  school  in  piety.  Personal  re¬ 
ligion  is  like  riding  a  velocipede — as  soon  as  you 
stop  you  fall.” 

He  urged  the  young  men  to  have  lofty  ideals 
of  life,  no  matter  if  people  do  laugh  at  their  : 
visions  as  “castles  in  the  air.'’  “God  pity  the 
young  man  who  has  no  casMe  in  the  air.  Edi¬ 
son’s  castle  in  the  air  was  splendid  scientific  in¬ 
vention.  My  castle  in  the  air  is  the  pulpit. 
God  has  permitted  me  to  stand  in  it  for  five  and 
forty  years,  and  I  would  not  change  places  with 
Prince  or  President .  ”  Speaking  of  the  Gospel,  he 
said,  “We  should  let  apologetics  alone;  God 
does  not  want  us  to  prop  up  His  word.”  He 
urged  the  young  men  to  train  themselves  to 
noble  moral  courage,  for  thus  only  could  they 
meet  the  temptations  of  life  and  have  success. 

“  Half  the  young  men  who  tail  do  so  for  want  of 
courage.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlain  of  Denver,  also  made 
an  address  which  was  full  of  good  points.  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Kennedy  is  President  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Association  and  a  most  admirable  Presi¬ 
dent  he  is. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Greenough  recently  preached 
his  eighteenth  anniversary  sermon  in  the  Co- 
hocksink  church.  He  has  made  an  excellent 
record.  Notwithstanding  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  neighborhood  by  remov¬ 
als  to  newly  built  parts  of  the  city,  the  church 
has  grown  in  numbers,  liberality  and  activity. 
During  the  past  year  forty-two  were  added  to 
the  membership.  The  pastor  made  five  hundred 
pastoral  visits,  attended  seventeen  funerals,  min¬ 
istered  at  eighteen  weddings  and  baptized  twen¬ 
ty-seven  persons .  The  Trustees  are  making  prep¬ 
arations  to  refurnish  the  church  in  the  spring, 
and  the  heartiness  with  which  the  people  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work  is  an  indication  of  that  love 
for  the  church  which  gives  promise  ot  times  of 
favor.  J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  February  16,  1891. 

A  BOOK  LENDING  SOCIETY. 

A  letter  to  the  American  Tract  Society  from 
that  venerable  and  beloved  missionary,  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Happer,  D.D.,  of  Canton,  China,  received 
a  few  days  since,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a 
new  and  novel  plan  of  Christian  evangelization, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  into  operation  in  the 
Canton  Province  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire. 

The  scheme  is  to  be  carried  into  operation  by 
the  native  Christians  themselves,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  co-operation  of  the  missionaries. 
The  prospectus  says,  “This  association  is  a  Book 
Lending  Evangelization  Society.”  The  scheme 
involves  “the  employment,  with  native  funds 
‘  under  the  superintendence  of  native  directors, 
of  a  number  of  trustworthy  and  zealous  con¬ 
verts,  the  picked  men  of  the  churches,  as  book 
lenders.  The  operations  of  these  men  will  be 
r^ulated  by  time-tables  and  maps,  so  that  cer¬ 
tain  districts  and  counties  may  be  worked  sys¬ 
tematically;  each  market  town,  village  and 
hamlet  within  prescribed  limits  being  visited 
within  a  certain  time.  After  a  suitable  time, 
these  books  are  taken  up  and  others  left  in  their 
places,  and  so  from  month  to  fnonth. 


A  central  depository  is  to  be  rented  in  which 
to  keep  the  books  prepared  for  lending  and  also 
a  stock  of  them  for  sale. 

The  fund  subscribed  by  the  native  Christians 
will  cover  the  wages  of  the  book  lenders,  rent 
of  the  depository  and  all  other  expenses  arising 
out  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  except  the 
purchase  of  the  books.  The  educated,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  the  governing  element  are  to  be  reached 
thus. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  to  supply  books  to  be  used  in  this  lending 
plan.  Of  course  a  large  number  will  be  required. 
We  hope  some  readers  will  be  so  interested  in 
this  novel  and  practical  scheme,  as  to  be  glad 
to  help  the  Society  to  supply  the  books. 

FROM  MICHIGAN. 


Sunday  Schools. 

The  modern  Sunday  School  is  a  wonderfully 
complete  machine.  Of  machinery  we  have 
enough.  Yet  the  question  is  pressing  us  here, 
as  every  where,  how  to  apply  this  power  so  as  to 
secure  larger  results. 

Some  new  expedients  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Pastor  Barlow  of  Detroit  Calvary  Church  has 
organized  a  corps  of  cadets  in  his  Sunday  School. 
Arms,  uniforms  &c.,  are  stored  in  the  church. 
The  church  is  headquarters  and  hither  they 
come  on  drill  night  and  social  night  as  well  as 
on  Sunday.  An  old  soldier  commands  and 
under  his  training  the  boys  have  learned  to  exe¬ 
cute  many  intricate  and  beautiful  evolutions 
with  great  credit.  The  militarj'  spirit  is  thus 
used  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  3'outh 
that  thej'  are  called  to  be  soldiers  to  fight  against 
sin  and  Satan.  Every  member  signs  a  personal 
pledge  which  covers  the  ground  of  the  whiskej’, 
the  tobacco,  and  social  puritj'  questions.  It 
goes  for  saying,  that  these  boys  do  not  leave  the 
Sunday  School,  or  lack  that  most  desirable  thing 
— enthusiasm. 

The  First  Church  as  also  this  church,  lias  fitted 
up  and  equipped  a  room  for  their  young  men, 
which  is  to  be  open  every  night  in  the  week. 
At  home,  is  without  question  the  place  for  a 
young  man  to  spend  his  evenings,  but  a  large 
number  are  away  from  home,  living  in  rooms. 
The  idea  is  to  furnish  a  place  of  common  resort 
for  all  who  need  it,  which  shall  be  free  from 
danger.  Now  will  the  j'oung  men,  to  anj'  large 
extent,  choose  the  pleasant  room  in  the  church 
in  preference  to  the  saloon?  Some  will.  How 
many  is  the  question  ?  This  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  shall  watch  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  interest. 

The  Fort  Street  Church  is  trying  the  plan  of 
giving  to  every  scholar  in  the  intermediate  and 
adult  department  of  the  Sunday  School  a  relig¬ 
ious  newspaper.  Care  is  taken  that  no  two 
papers  of  the  same  kind  go  into  one  family.  Tlie 
plan  is  said  to  work  verj’  successfully, — better 
than  books.  Tlie  school  is  made  up  of  children 
who  have  books  in  abundance  at  home,  so  the 
religious  paper  is  more  attractive.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  has  shown  his  insight  into  human  nature 
by  organizing  what  he  calls  the  Sunday-noon 
Club.  “  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet,  ”  but  in  that  name,  “  Club,  ”  there  is  a 
power  to  charm  withal.  And  by  its  magic  the 
old  fashioned  Bible  Class  becomes  a  new  and 
charming  thing.  It  is  a  great  success.  How¬ 
ever,  this  much  should  in  fairness  be  said :  not 
every  church  can  command  so  admirable  a  leader 
as  General  Cutcheon. 

The  Westminster  Church  (Dr.  Dufiield’s),  has 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  city.  They  are  now  refurnishing 
and  enlarging  their  chapel  preparatory  to  larger 
things. 

One  great  need  in  all  our  Sunday  Schools  is  a 
less  stationary  and  more  progressive  system. 
There  should  be  such  progress  that  no  young  man 
can  truly  say  he  has  heard  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  since  he  was  in  the  infant  class.  Tlie 
instruction  given  should  be  wide  enough  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  a  Bible  training  school  for 
the  Church.  In  my  own  school  here  we  have 
tried  to  meet  this  demand  by  offering  in  the 
upper  intermediate  and  Bible  (Hass  departments 
a ’Course  in  elective  studies. 

This  year  a  course  was  offered  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  one  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church, 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  one  in 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
record,  and  one  in  the  study  of  First  Corinthians 
from  the  Greek  text.  The  3’oung  people  have 
responded  to  these  courses  in  large  numbers,  and 
what  may  seem  surprising,  the  class  in  the 
Greek  Testament  is  the  largest,  running  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  attendance.  This  however, 
is  due  to  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  skill  of 
Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey  as  teacher.  This 
system  has  proven  very  successful  here,  and 
would,  I  aoubt  not,  with  some  modifications,  be 
equally  so  elsewhere. 

Tappan  Presbyterian  Association. 

This  association  has  sustained  for  several 
years  a  training  course  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  plan  is  well  stated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  in  their  announce¬ 
ment  this  year.  He  says;  “It  is  intended  ulti¬ 
mately  to  furnish  a  scheme  of  training  in  our 
doctrine,  history  and  methods,  which  will  fit  its 
students  for  practical  and  intelligent  service  in 
their  home  church,  or  for  professional  study  in 
the  Theological  Seminary.  The  scheme  is  not 
wholly  matured  nor  could  it  be  hopefully  pre¬ 
sented  till  the  completion  of  McMillan  Hall. 
The  work  of  this  winter,  as  in  the  past,  must  be 
experimental  and  introductory.  The  course 
this  year  is  entitled,  “  Some  Great  Books,  ”  and 
is  given  on  Sunday  evenings.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Eusebius’  Church  History,  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Dickie.  Augustine’s  (Hmfessions,  by  Rev.  M. 
D.  Brownson.  A  Kempis’  Imitation  of  Christ, 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley.  Plato’s  Phaedo,  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Gelston.  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia.by  Rev. 
Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  Calvin’s  Institutes,  by 
Rev.  R.  J.  Service.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrims  Pro¬ 
gress,  by  President  Geo.  F.  Hunting,  D.D. 
The  New  England  Primer,  by  Rev.  Wallace  Rad¬ 
cliffe,  D.D.  The  two  first  lectures  have  been 
given  and  were  listened  to  by  large  and  interest¬ 
ed  audiences,  in  which  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
were  no  less  than  six  hundred  students. 

The  work  of  this  Association  is  very  import¬ 
ant.  It  holds  a  strategic  position  in  the  work 
of  our  Church  for  Christ.  With  the  increased 
facilities  which  our  new  hall  will  give,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  work  will  be  effectively  done. 
What  is  most  needed  now  is  an  endowment  of 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  believed 
that  this  will  provide  for  the  running  expenses 
and  for  the  lectureship.  It  is  hoped  also,  that 
a  few  of  our  rooms  in  the  Sackett  building, 
which  will  be  available  for  students  looking  to 
the  ministry  and  needing  aid,  will  have  scholar¬ 
ship  attachments. 

Such  is  the  low  price  of  board  and  tuition  here 
that  a  scholarship  endowment  of  only  $1,0(X) 
would,  in  connection  with  such  a  room,  give 
sufficient  aid  to  enable  a  student  to  get  along.  I 
do  not  know  where  money  can  be  better  invested. 

General  Assembly. 

Every  preparation  is  being  made  in  Detroit  to 
give  the  Assembly  a  royal  welcome.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  Railroad  are  haggling  some  about  giving 
special  rates.  But  let  these  roads  know,  that  if 
they  pursue  a  less  generous  policy  than  the 
great  Trunk  lines  of  the  coimtry,  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  and  all  other  national  Ckmventions  will 


soon  learn  to  side-track  Michigan,  and  in  the 
end  they  will  be  the  losers.  “There  is  that  with- 
holdeth  and  tendbth  to  poverty,”  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  in  other  things. 

Every  Michigan  man  is  proud  of  our  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  as  the  distance  to  Ann  Arbor  is 
only  about  an  hour’s  ride  from  Detroit,  it  is 
hoped  some  opportunity  may  be  given  to  dele¬ 
gates  to  visit  the  University  and  see  how  over¬ 
grown  young  America  looks  in  “the  Middle 
East.  ”  It  is  the  Revision  Assembly,  but  we  shall 
scarcely  more  than  get  through  the  introdution. 
Yes,  perhaps  we  shall  finish  the  first  chapter  or 
the  wrestling  of  the  giants.  There  will  be  mighty 
speeches  by  mighty  men.  Then  they  will  come 
to  close  quarters  and  wrestle.  Then  it  will  be 
moved  to  recommit,  and  carried.  Five  years 
from  now  we  shall  sing  the  Doxology.  Well, it 
is  better  so.  Go  slow.  We  shall  revise  more 
thoroughly  and  be  in  less  danger  of  stopping 
too  soon,  if  we  are  long  at  it.  J.  M.  G. 

-  1 

THE  LOADED  PIECE  OF  RUBBER  HOSE  | 
AND  THE  LOADED  BOTTLR 

Our  community  was  startled  a  few’  days  ago  by 
the  report  of  a  murder  in  one  of  our  numerous 
saloons.  The  testimonj’  at  the  coroner’s  inquest 
showed  that  one  of  the  “saloon  bums”  had  played 
a  game  of  cards  for  the  drinks,  and  having  lost 
and  lieing  unable  to  pay,  a  quarrel  arose,  and 
the  proprietor  drew  from  behind  his  counter  a 
loaded  piece  of  rubber  hose,  and  with  it  beat  the 
pleading,  unresisting  drunken  man  over  the  head 
till  he  staggered  from  the  saloon  and  died  in  an 
hour  or  two  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries.  Im¬ 
mediately  all  our  daily  papers  set  up  their  start¬ 
ling  head  lines,  and  citizens  generally  raised 
their  hands  in  horrified  surprise  that  a  man 
should  keep  a  loaded  piece  of  hose  behind  his 
counter  with  which  to  beat  a  fellowman  in  so 
brutal  a  fashion. 

I  had  the  curiosity  and  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  personally*  this  piece  of  hose,  and  it  is  an 
ugly  weapon !  It  is  a  new  piece  of  ordinary  rub¬ 
ber  hose,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long, 
w'ith  a  plug  of  wood  or  some  other  heavy  sub-  | 
stance  filling  about  six  inches  of  one  of  the  ends. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  purpose  for  which 
it  was  prepared  than  that  to  which  it  was  put, 
namely,  pounding  insubordinate  customers  into 
submission . 

But  w’hy  should  it  be  accounted  so  much  more  | 
terrible  a  crime  tliat  a  man  should  keep  a  loaded  | 
piece  of  hose  behind  his  counter,  and  with  it  oc¬ 
casionally  beat  an  unresisting  customer  over  the 
head  by  repeated  blows  to  keep  him  still,  till  he 
dies  in  consequence  thereof,  in  a  few  short  hours, 
than  that  this  same  man  should  keep  behind  the 
same  counter  a  loaded  bottle,  out  of  which  he 
pours  repeated  doses  down  his  customer’s  throat 
to  stir  him  up  until  he  dies  in  consequence  there¬ 
of,  in  a  few’ishort  years?  What  is  the  difference, 
morally,  between  a  loaded  bottle  and  a  loaded 
piece  of  hose?  The  one  may  be  dealt  out  in 
blows,  and  the  other  may  be  dealt  out  in  drinks, 
but  both  are  dangerous  and  both  will  kill.  Tlie 
one  knocks  the  senses  from  the  victim  in  a 
moment  and  kills  him  in  a  few  hours ;  the  other 
steals  his  senses  from  him  by  degrees  and  brings 
him  to  his  death  only  after  years  of  cruel  dying ! 

We  are  familiar  with  the  victims  of  drink  and 
the  slow  killing  by  inches  which  the  bottle 
w*orks ;  we  have  seen  this  slow  murder  going  on 
all  about  us  for  years,  and  therefore,  we  refuse 
to  put  the  sensational  headlines  into  our  news¬ 
papers,  and  decline  to  be  startled  when  the  last 
act  comes  In  the  life  of  the  old  toper  or  of  the 
young-man  victim  of  strong  drink.  We  simply 
say,  “Whiskey  did  it:  whiskey  killeh  liin.” 
The  victim  of  the  loaded  piece  of  hose  lomes  to 
his  death  more  speedily  and  w*ith  more  violence 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act,  than  does  the 
victim  of  the  loaded  bottle,  and  this  is  about 
the  only  difference,  morally,  in  the  two  crimes. 
We  are  horrified  at  the  loaded  hose,  whether  it 
was  kept  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  put, or  only 
just  happened  to  be  there  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose  and  was  put  to  this  use. 

But  here  are  the  loaded  bottles  on  the  counters 
of  every  saloon  in  all  the  land,  kept  there  for 
but  one  specific  purpose,  namely,  to  gratify  an 
appetite  whose  indulgence  will  surely  bring  men 
to  evil,  and  our  young  men  and  boys  are  being 
repeatedly  struck  by  the  loaded  bottle,  and  yet 
we  raise  only  a  feeble  cry  of  hoiTor  and  make 
but  a  feeble  protest  against  its  continued  use ! 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  victim  of  the 
bottle  asks  for  what  he  gets  and  the  victim  of 
the  piece  of  hose  did  not  ask  for  wiiat  he  got. 
and  that  the  civil  law  forbids  this  use  of  the  one 
and  does  not  forbid  this  use  of  the  other.  But 
our  civil  law  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors 
and  to  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  yet  somebody 
sold  liquor  to  the  poor  victim  of  this  murder 
after  he  was  intoxicated  and  after  it  was  known 
that  he  was  a  common  drunkard,  and  had  no 
right  to  ask  for  drink. 

To  sell  liquor  to  such  a  man  is  as  mean  and 
criminal  an  act  and  as  truly  in  violation  of  stat¬ 
ute  law  as  to  strike  a  man  over  the  head  with 
a  deadly  weapon.  The  loaded  bottle  is  a  deadlier 
weapon  than  the  loaded  piece  of  rubber  hose! 
Its  victims  are  far  more  numerous  and  it  is 
more  often  used  in  direct  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

I  have  often  said  that  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  there  will  be  no  open  salooiis  in  our 
country,  and  that  my  reason  for  this  belief  is 
because  I  bave  great  confidence  in  God  and  in 
the  hard  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  really  no  common  sense  reason  for  the 
existence  of  an  institution  which  simitly  fur¬ 
nishes  a  place  where  men  may  debauch  them¬ 
selves  and  debauch  others. 

The  need  of  our  times  is  not  the  enactment  of 
more  laws  on  this  subject,  but  a  better  enforce¬ 
ment  of  laws  already  existing.  The  hofie  of  the 
future  is  not  in  the  creation  of  a  new  political 
party,  but  in  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
that  shall  permeate  all  parties.  The  reason  why 
murder  by  the  loaded  hose  is  speedily  noticed 
and  punished,  is  because  the  sentiment  of  all 
parties  is  one  on  this  subject.  I  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
people  will  just  as  generally  condemn  murder 
by  the  loaded  bottle  as  by  any  other  deadly 
weapon.  And  when  that  time  comes  no  politi¬ 
cal  party  will  dare  or  desire  or  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else  but  favor  the  punishment  of  such 
Clime. 

Chie  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
practical  work  in  the  Temperance  reform  in  our 
cities  is  the  servitude  of  political  parties.  A 
dishonest  and  unprincipled  man  in  one  party  is 
the  same  sort  of  a  fraud  and  menace  in  the  State 
that  a  dishonest  and  unprincipled  man  in  an¬ 
other  party  is,  and  they  play  into  each  other’s 
hands  with  secret  unscrupulousness  for  their 
own  selfish  ends.  Why  cannot  manhood  and 
temperance  workers  after  the  same  manner 
reach  across  party  lines  and  co-operate  with  each 
other  and  play  into  each  other’s  hands  with  all 
candor  and  frankness  for  the  public  good?  Until 
love  of  country  and  right  principle  rise  high 
enough  to  overflow*  party  lines  w*e  can  expect 
little  improvement  in  the  way  of  legislation  or 
enforcement  of  laws  against  the  liquor  traffic. 
Meanwhile  all  Christians  and  good  citizens  ought 
to  bear  ringing  testimony  against  the  crimes  of 
the  loaded  bottle!  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

On  The  Front  Porch,  January,  1891. 


Cunent  incuts. 

Peinonal  and  News. 

The  War  Demrtment  has  officially  settled  the 
first  and  late  days  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
as  April  15,  1861,  and  May  1,  1865,  respectively. 

The  artist  and  scuptor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
is  to  go  to  Chicago  to  advise  concerning  statu¬ 
ary,  fountains,  and  general  symbolism  and  or¬ 
namentation  of  the  ^ir. 

The  recent  rains,  with  the  consequent  melting 
of  snow  on  the  mountains,  are  causing  some  ap¬ 
prehension  in  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee.  The 
waters  are  out  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  at  (Hiat- 
tanooga,  Tenn.  they  have  passed  the  danger 
line,  ami  are  still  rising.  The  most  serious  con¬ 
sequence  thus  far,  is  the  wreck  of  the  boom  at 
Loudon,  entailing  a  loss  of  timber  worth  more 
than  $4(),()()0. 

The  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  have  laid  before  the  Directory  a  plan  for 
a  series  of  international  congresses  during  the 
Exposition.  The  co-operation  of  distinguished 
men  in  politics,  science,  religion,  education, 
moral  and  social  reforms,  literature,  law,  and 
the  artistic  and  learned  professions  has  been  en¬ 
listed.  The  work  outlined  is  on  the  broadest 
scale,  and  congresses  of  the  representatives  of 
all  the  branches  indicated  have  been  provided 
for.  It  is  the  intention  to  bring  to  Chicago  a 
large  number  of  cultivated  and  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  President  In  an  interview  w’ith  the  Indian 
chiefs  last  Thursday,  informed  them  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  faithfully  to  carry 
out  all  agreements  made  with  them,  and  gave 
them  some  good  advice,  as  follow*8 :  “  You  must 
not  expect  that  you  and  your  children  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  without  working  yourselves.  Every 
w’hite  man  works  for  the  bread  and  meat  that 
sustains  him,  and  you  must  learn  to  do  a  little 
more  for  j’our  own  support  every  year.” 

City  and  Vicinity. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Peter  Cooper  last  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  a  letter  was  read  which  proves,  sad¬ 
ly,  to  have  been  the  last  ever  written  by  the 
departed  hero,  W.  T.  Sherman.  The  address  of 
the  evening  was  by  Seth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  College.  In  the  course  of  it  he  re¬ 
peated  what  Peter  Cooper  said  in  one  of  his 
later  addresses:  “When  I  was  born.  New  York 
contained  27,000  inhabitants.  The  upper  limits 
of  the  city  were  at  Chambers  street.  Not  a 
single  free  school,  either  by  day  or  night,  ex¬ 
isted.  General  Washington  had  just  entered 
upon  his  first  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States.”  And  yet  Peter  Cooper  died  only  eight 
years  ago. 

Tlie  Brace  Memorial  Fund  has  been  started 
with  a  gift  of  $10,  (XK)  from  a  generous  woman, 
who  conceals  her  name  from  the  public. 

I  The  new  building  of  the  Women’s  Medical 
!  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  at  Livingston 
j  Place  and  Fifteenth  street,  was  formally  opened 
j  Saturday  afternoon.  It  is  a  five-story  building 
I  of  buff  brick,  occupying  ninety  feet  in  Fifteenth 
I  street.  Its  cost  has  been  about  $63,000,  and 
!  there  remains  a  debt  upon  it  of  about  $12,0W. 

1  The  College  has  heen  fostered  all  through  its 
I  career  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Infirra- 
j  ary  for  Women  and  Children,  who  have  believed 
I  that  only  in  such  institutions  could  women  ac- 
j  quire  tlie  training  and  knowledge  necessary*  for 
tlie  medical  profession.  About  1(X)  pupils  are  in 
regular  attendance. 


Death  of  General  Sherman. 

Our  readers  have  already  learned  through  the 
daily  press  every  detail  of  the  life  as  well  as  the 
death,  of  this  great  soldier,  to  whom  our  coun¬ 
try  owes  so  much,  and  whose  name  will  forever 
be*  associated  with  the  history  of  brilliant  mili¬ 
tary  exploits.  Its  only  remains  for  us  to  give 
such  a  brief  epitome  of  the  events  of  his  life  as 
m^  be  easily  carried  in  the  memory. 

General  W'illiam  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  February  8,  1820.  He 
came  of  an  old  colonial  family,  a  collateral 
branch  of  that  to  ivhich  Roger  Sherman,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be¬ 
longed.  He  was  educated  at  the  village  academy 
ana  at  West  Point.  His  boyhood  had  one  pro¬ 
phetic  character ;  “  I  never  knew  so  young  a  boy,  ” 
said  his  guardian,  “who  would  do  an  errand  so 
correctly*  and  promptly  as  he  did.”  On  graduat¬ 
ing  from  West  Point  he  was  sent  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  artillery,  to  look  after  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida,  and  two  years  later  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Moultrie  in  Charleston  Harbor.  In  1846 
he  was  sent  around  Cape  Horn  with  troops  to 
California,  where  he  earned  his  captaincy  by 
promptness  and  accuracy  in  duties,  though  with¬ 
out  seeing  active  service.  Marrying  in  1850  he 
soon  after  resigned  and  began  to  study  law. 
This  profession  not.  suiting  him,  he  tri^  that 
of  teaching  and  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Military  Academy,  which  po¬ 
sition  he  held  till  the  State  seceded.  He  then 
resigned  and  went  north  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
became  president  of  a  street-railroad  line.  When 
war  broke  out  he  went  to  Washington  and  offered 
his  services,  being  convinced  that  the  struggle 
would  be  no  such  brief  affair  as  the  nation  then 
believed.  When  the  Government  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Regular  Army  by  eleven  regiments, 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  13th  In- 
.fantry  and  w*as  put  in  command  of  a  fort.  At 
i  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  he  led  a  brigade  with 
such  evident  ability,  notwithstanding  the  event¬ 
ual  stampede  of  his  troops,  tliat  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  and  sent  to  Kentuckv.  and 
later  on  to  Tennessee.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  war  he  was  by  no  means  popular;  l(^s 
views  of  the  probable  length  and  difficulty*  of 
the  struggle  being  as  much  too  dark  as  those  of 
the  peo^e  were  too  bright,  but  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  in  which,  as  General  Hallock  reported, 
“  General  Sherman  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
on  the  6th  and  contributed  largely  to  the  glori¬ 
ous  victory  of  the  7th,”  changed  the  popular 
!  estimate.  He  was  made  Major  General  of  Vol- 
I  uuteers,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Cor- 
i  inth.  At  Vicksburg  he  commanded  a  corps 
under  Grant,  and  on  July  1863  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  Brigadier-General  in  the  Regular 
Army.  In  October,  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  was  victorious 
in  the  fierce  engagement  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
i  by  which  he  contributed  largely  to  the  glorious 
victory  of  Chattanooga.  In  March  of  the  next 
year.  Grant  having  been  made  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral,  Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  comma’id  of 
the  Military*  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
shortly  began  that  great  March  to  the^a,  with 
which  his  name  will  forever  be  illuminated. 
After  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  in  August,  he  received 
his  commission  as  Major-General  in  the  Regular 
Army,  and  on  January  10th  1865,  in  Savannah, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  Ckingress  for  his  “  tri¬ 
umphal  march.”  The  march,  however,  was  in 
fact  not  over,  for  five  days  later  he  moved  north¬ 
ward  and  his  work  was  not  done  till  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Johnstone  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  war 
ended,  Sherman  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  when 
Grant  became  President  of  the  Unitril  States  he 
succeeded  him  as  General  of  the  Army.  This 
position  he  held  until  at  his  own  request,  and 
in  order  to  make  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan 
C!ommander  of  the  Army,  General  Sherman  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  on  February  8,  1884, 
with  full  pay  and  emoluments. 

Since  1886  he  has  resided  in  this  city,  being  a 
prominent  figure  in  social  and  public  life.  His 
manners  were  fine,  his  conversational  powers  re¬ 
markable;  though  not  a  born  orator,  he  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  happy  as  an  after  dinner  speaker.  He 
was  an  able  writer,  although  his  only  book  is 
his  “Memories  of  General  William  T.  Sherman, 
by  Himself,”  published  in  1875  and  in  a  new 
edition  in  1884.  He  received  many  honors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth 
(1869),  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton  and  other  uni¬ 
versities,  and  from  1871  to  1883  he  was  a  Regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution .  He  was  bom  of 
Presbyterian  parents,  but  being  adopted  in  early 
childhood  by  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  he  was 
brought  up,  and  lived  and  died,  in  that  faith. 

The  Last  YVar-Adiniral. 

Admiral  David  D.  Porter  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  last  Friday  morning,  the 
13th  instant.  He  was  of  a  family  of  sailors 
from  his  great-grandfather  down,  being  the  son 
of  Cc  mmodore  David  Porter,  w’hose  exploits  on 
the  Essex  in  the  war  of  1812  added  so  much 
prestige  to  our  navy.  He  w*as  born  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1814,  and  was  consequently  in  his  seven ty- 
seventhyear  at  his  death.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  went  w*ith  his  father  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
shortly  after  received  his  commission  as  midship¬ 
man  in  the  Mexican  Navy,  of  which  his  father 
w*a8  in  command,  serving  in  the  w*ar  with  Spain. 
He  was  afterward  commissioned  in  United  States 
Navy  serving  in  the  Mediterranean  Squadron 
and  afterward  in  Coast  Survey  duty.  During 
the  Mexican  war.  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Spit¬ 
fire,  he  added  new  lustre  to  the  family  name. 
Under  leave  of  absence  he.  subsequently  com¬ 
manded  California,  New  Orleans,  and  Havana 


steamers,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  last  ser¬ 
vice,  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Warrior  excite¬ 
ment,  when  the  Spanish  Government  had  en¬ 
joined  any  United  States  ship  from  entering 
that  port.  He  stood  boldly  in,  and  his  very  au¬ 
dacity  disarmed  the  guns  of  Morro  Castle.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  steam-frigate  Powhatan,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  in  Pensaco¬ 
la  Harbor,  under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  so  very  secret  that  not  even  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  permitted  to  know  of  them. 
Thus  it  happened  that  when  Porter  came  to  New 
York  to  assume  the  command,  he  found  the 
ship  abbut  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter 
under  another  captain,  in  accordance  wdth 
another  set  of  orders  from  Mr.  Welles.  Confid¬ 
ing  in  the  support  of  Lincoln  and  Seward,  Por¬ 
ter  practically  ran  away  with  the  Powhatan  and 
execut^  hie  purpose.  Afterward  he  remained 
in  Florida  waters  until  he  took  command  of  the 
mortar  fleet  intended  for  the  attack  on  New*  Or¬ 
leans  under  Admiral  Farragut.  In  this  position 
he  remsined  until  October,  1862,  when  ne  was 
appointed  Acting  Rear-Admiral  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Mississippi  squadron.  In  April 
1863,  he  ran  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg  with 
his  fleet,  and  reducing  the  defences  of  Grand 
Gulf  secured  a  landing-place  for  Grant.  His 
activity  during  this  campaign  made  things  very 
unpleasant  for  the  Southern  forces. 

The  next  year  saw  him  carrying  on  the  perilous 
Red  River  Expedition,  and  later,  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  ^uadron,  where 
in  9oncert  with  General  Butler  he  took  Fort 
Fisher,  and  in  the  February  following,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  capture  of  Wilmington.  The  year 
after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  then  re-estab¬ 
lished  at  Annapolis.  He  held  this  place  until 
1869,  when  he  was  assigned  to  special  duty  at 
Washington.  In  July,  1863,  on  the  promotion 
of  Admiral  Farragut,  Porter  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral,  and  when  Farragut 
died  he  became  Admiral. 

Admiral  Pqrter  was  a  man  of  genial  disposi¬ 
tion  and  great  brightness  of  thought  and  speech. 
His  artistic  tastes  were  pronounced.  He  was 
an  accomplished  draughtsman,  and  filled  his  let¬ 
ters  with  many  amusing  and  delicate  sketches. 
Some  of  his  missives  to  the  President  and  other 
prominent  men  in  Washington,  written  from 
the  South  during  the  war,  were  so  marked  by 
this  pleasant  habit  that  there  was  often  as 
much  space  devoted  to  illustrating  the  letter  as 
to  the  fetter  itself. 

In  his  latter  days  he  published  several  books, 
of  which  the  best  are  a  life  of  his  father,  and 
a  collection  of  “Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Civil  War,”  amusing  enough,  yet  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  historical  value.  Of  less  interest  is 
his  voluminous  work  of  fiction,  “Allan  Dare 
and  Robert  Le  Diable.” 

Admiral  Porter  leaves  a  widow,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Citcranj  Notes. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  January,  is  a 
number  of  which  the  Southern  Church  need  not 
be  ashamed. 

The  Homiletic  Mc^azine  for  January  (E.  B. 
Treat,  New  York),  is  rich  in  sermon  outlines. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  February  (Punk  and 
Wagnalls),  is  full  of  valuable  matter.  “College 
Pulpits,”  by  Dean  Murray,  is  a  timely  topic. 

The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  for  Janu¬ 
ary  (William  F.  Kingsley,  New  Haven),  has  five 
able  articles,  among  which  may  be  specially 
mentioned  that  on  H^notism,  and  that,  on 
Coleridge  as  a  Spiritual  Philosopher. 

The  Andover  Review  for  February  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company)  is  excellent.  A  capital 
article  is  entitled  Papal  Infallibility  in  the  Light 
of  History.  One  of  its  obvious  conclusions  is : 

“  It  is  morally  and  philosophically  grotesque  to 
make  doctrinal  infallibilitv  the  attachment  of 
an  official  position.  Think  of  a  worldling,  a 
trickster,  an  adulterer,  being  lifted  up,  the  in¬ 
stant  he  passes  through  the  rateway  of  office, 
to  the  character  of  an  infallible  organ  of  moral 
and  religious  truth!” 

Christian  Thought  for  February,  edited  by 
Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D„  LL.D.,  (Wilbur  B. 
Ketcham)  is  received.  The  contents  of  this 
number  offer  aid  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
antagonize  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the 
age.  Among  the  articles  in  this  number  may  be 
found  an  able  paper  on  Primitive  Theism,  by 
Jesse  W.  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Reid  contributes  an  article  on  the  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Krisna;  Prof.  Jesse  B.  Thomas  one 
on  the  Spiritual  Man.  R.  Abbey,  D.D.,  writes 
on  Three  Theories  of  Human  Origin ;  J.  W. 
Webb,  D.D.,  on  Philosophic  Views  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity;  and  Dr.  Deems’  paper  on  Heredity  and 
Christian  Doctrine,  which  has  commanded  much 
attention  and  discussion,  is  in  this  number. 

The  Musical  Messenger  is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  sheet -music  size,  32  pp., 
price  $1  per  year,  published  by  Fillmore  Bro¬ 
thers,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  New  York.  The  first 
sixteen  pages  of  the  February  number  are  filled 
with  reading  on  musical  topics,  and  the  re- 1 
mainder  with  new  music,  consisting  of  A  Love 
Song,  a  Ballad,  a  Waltz,  a  Schottish,  a  Noc¬ 
turne,  and  two  Gospel  Songs.  To  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  music,  a  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  Johns-Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  Studies  (for  January  and  February)  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  Government  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  United  States,  by  Westel  W.  Wil- 


partment  of  Labor.  It  brings  evidence  to  show 
that  our  Constitution  was  a  growth,  the  due 
and  orderly  outcome  of  earlier  charters  and  arti¬ 
cles.  It  discusses  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the 
various  Cabinet  and  executive  departments,  the 
judiciary  and  the  government  of  the  Territories, 
State  and  local  governments,  finances,  public 
lands,  and  party  management. 

O.  C.  Heath  and  Ckimpany,  Boston,  induced 
by  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Wright’s  Na¬ 
ture  Readers  for  supplementary  reading,  will 
soon  add  to  the  series  a  Fourth  Reader.  This 
fourth  book  will  deal  larg^y  with  world  life, 
and  will  take  im  in  its  different  sections  Earth 
Building,  The  ^lar  System,  The  curious  crea¬ 
tures  that  inhabited  the  world  up  to  the  ^e  of 
man,  with  notes  of  the  various  discoveries  of 
their  remains,  and  interesting  studies  of  fossils 
and  geological  formations.  In  natural  order 
will  then  follow  sections  treating  of  the  various 
families  of  living  creatures.  The  object  through¬ 
out  the  book  will  be  not  so  much  to  cram  the 
pupil  with  ideas,  as  to  teach  how  to  study,  how 
to  observe,  and  what  beauties  may  be  found  by 
searching  the  storehouses  of  nature.  As  the 
book  is  intended  for  a  more  advanced  grade  of 
pupils  than  the  preceding  numbers,  it  will  be 
more  literary  in  style,  and  will  contain  many 
quotations,  especially  from  the  poets,  relating 
to  the  subjects  considered. 

The  next  number  of  the  Publications  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  will  consist  of  an  address  on  Municipal 
Government  and  Public  Health,  by  the  eminent 
editor  of  the  Index  Medicus,  Dr.  John  S.  Bill¬ 
ings  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  author 
sets  forth  in  a  clear  way  the  proner  municipal 
organization  of  health.  Every  city  councilman 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  every  other  citizen  in¬ 
terested  in  this  important  subject,  should  read 
this  paper. 

An  illustrated  article  of  timely  interest  on 
Women’s  Hotels,  by  Robert  Stein  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  will  appear  in  Harper's 
Bazaar  of  the  20th.  Anna  Fuller  will  contribute 
to  the  same  number  an  entertaining  story  en¬ 
titled  Harriet,  and  Mary  Lowe  Dickenson  a  sec¬ 
ond  article  on  The  Order  of  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters,  describing  the  methods  of  work  pursued 
by  the  Order,  and  some  of  the  results  which 
have  been  achieved. 

Samuel  Parsons  jr..  Superintendent  of  Parks 
for  New  York  city,  who  nas  done  so  much  to 
beautify  the  public  fountains  with  rare  water- 
lilies,  papyrus,  and  lotus,  will  describe  the  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  ornamenting  ponds  and  lakes  in 
the  March  Scribner.  The  article  will  especially 
interest  people  with  small  places  in  the  country, 
having  natural  streams  and  ponds  upon  them. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  Japan,  and  has  had  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  studying  its  home  life,  will  shortly 
publish  a  book  on  Japanese  Girls  and  Women, 
through  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Ckimpany. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  whom  everybody  knows, 
admires,  and  loves,  will  be  eighty  years  old  on 
the  19th  of  March.  His  birthday  will  be  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  publication,  by  Houghton,  Miffiin  and 
Company,  of  what  he  regards  as  his  final  book, 
entitled  “  Kings  Chapel  Sermons,  ”  comprising 
about  thirty  discourses,  which  he  has  given  in 
this  famous  Boston  church  within  the  few  past 
years. 

The  same  firm  will  publish  for  the  Easter  sea¬ 
son,  a  volume  of  reflections  on  the  future  life, 
not  speculative  or  realistic,  as  some  books  of  j 


this  class  are,  but  devout  and  sincere  and  help¬ 
ful.  It  is  written  by  Miss  Lucy  lAix:om,  and  is 
entitled  “As  It  Is  in  Heaven. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Genung  of  Amherst  College,  who 
published  a  little  book  on  Tennyson’s  “In  Me- 
moriam”  a  few  years  since,  has  prepared  a  small 
volume  in  which  he  embodies  the  studies  of 
years  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  conclusion,  or 
the  point  of  view  of  the  book,  is  indicated  by  its 
title.  The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life.  It  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  published  in  March  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Ckimpany. 

Easter  Joy  is  an  Easter-day  exercise  for  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  just  issued  by  S.  W.  Straub  and 
Ckimpany,  Chicago.  It  contains  appropriate 
songs.  Scripture  readings,  recitations,  etc.  Price 
five  cents. 

Across  East  African  Glaciers  is  the  title  Dr, 
Meyer  has  given  to  his  account  of  the  first  as¬ 
cent  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  recent  African  exploration. 

It  will  be  published  immediately  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Ckimpany. 

Buffalo  Tidings  states  that  Murvale  Eastman, 
the  hero  of  Tourgee’s  last  novel,  is  modeled  up¬ 
on  a  young  Episcopal  minister  of  that  city. 
Judge  Tourgee  says  that  from  what  he  hM 
heard  of  the  gentleman,  that  might  be  true,  but 
as  he  does  not  personally  know  him,  he  did  not 
have  him  in  mind.  It  is  refreshing,  however, 
to  learn  that  such  manly  characters  do  exist ; 
the  more  of  them,  the  better. 

The  Theosophical  Society  which  recently  held 
a  convention  at  Adyar,  Madras,  India,  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  department  of  Oriental  literature, 
proposing  to  print  translations  from  Asiatic 
palm  leaf  books,  and  other  works  as  yet  un¬ 
translated,  and  to  give  statistics  about  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  Janis,  Parsees,  Buddhists,  and  others,  fur¬ 
nished  by  native  Indians  who  have  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate.  The  intention  is  to  make  the  Swiety 
a  great  Asiatic  investigating  body,  in  addition 
to  its  other  work.  It  is  .hoped  in  this  way  to 
give  correct  information  about  the  thoughts, 
habits,  customs,  and  folklore  of  the  Indians,  ; 
and  thus  make  the  chances  for  universal  bro-  t  1 
therhood  better.  I 

Valera’s  novel  Doha  Luz,  which  is  rerarded  | 
as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Spanish  fictiofi,  k 
has  been  translated  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Serrano, 
and  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company  in  their  Town  and  CJountry  ' 
Library.  Of  this  volume  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  ’ 
has  said :  “We  know  hardly  any  figure  in  fiction 
more  lovely  and  affecting  than  Dofia  Luz.  .  .  It 
is  all  very  fine  and  masterly  work,  scarcely  to 
be  matched  in  the  contemporary  fiction  of  our 
language,  if  that  is  not  putting  the  case  too 
faintly.” 

At  the  same  time  with  Dofia  Luz,  the  same 
firm  will  publish  a  new  edition  of  Pepita  Nime- 
nez,  which  Mr.  Howells  has  characterized  as 
“this  exquisite  masterpiece  of  Senor  Valera’s.” 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  F.  Putnams  Sons ;  Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age 
of  Athens.  Evelyn  Abbott. - The  Principles  of  So¬ 
cial  Economics.  George  Gunton. - A  Literary 

Manuai  of  Foreign  Quotations.  John  Devoe  Belton 
— Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs  as  Sung  by  Hamp¬ 
ton  Students.  Thomas  P.  Fenner  and  Frederick  O 
Batbbun. 

The  Century  Company:  The  Century  Dictionary 
Volumes.  I.-IV.,  A-P. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Ckimpany :  The  Public  U 

of  the  Bible.  George  M.  Stone. - The  Christian  in 

Society.  William  M.  Taylor - Prophecy  and  His 

tory  in  Relation  to  the  Messiah.  Alfred  Edersheli 

L.  A.  Sawyer,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. :  The  Bible  Ana. 
lyzed:  Translated  and  Accompanied  with  Critied 
Studies.  New  Testament.  Leicester  A.  Sawyer. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  )ptoeton:  Materials  for 

French  Composition.  C.  H.  Grandgent. - Riehl’a  , 

Der  Fluch  der  Schoenheit.  Edited  by  Calvin  Thomas. 

Fleming  H.  Revell:  Strength  and  Sunshine  for 
Every  Day.  May  G.  Holmes.^ — Jew  and  Gentile. 
Papers  by  E.  P.  Goodwin,  B.  Felsenthal  and  Others-  • 

- Christianity  and  Some  of  its  Evidences.  Oliver 

Mowat. - Hymns  New  and  Old,  No.  3.  D.  B.  Town¬ 

er. 

Leach  Shewell  and  Sanborn :  English  Versification 
For  the  Use  of  Students.  James  C.  Parsons. - Ma¬ 

caulay’s  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham’  Ed¬ 
ited  by  W.  W.  Curtis. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  Miss  Toosey’s  Mis¬ 
sion.  By  the  Author  of  “  Laddie.” - Angela.  Alice 

Weber. 

Hunt  and  Eaton :  My  Journey  to  Jerusalem.  Na¬ 
than  Hubbell. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  Company :  In  Search  of  & 
Home.  Belle  V.  Chisholm. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  January :  Current  Comment. 

For  February :  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
Musical  Messenger,  Current  Thought. 

For  March:  Missionary  Review  of  the  World, 
Magazine  of  Art,  Methodist  Review. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Post  Office  Square,  -  Boston,  Hass. 
STATEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  FOB  1890. 

Ket  liCdfcvr  Aiwet*,  JaaBarjr  l;  ISM  SlS.OSZ.Sda  IS 

RECEIPTS. 

Far  PrMataM .  SZ.SOl.SSS  46 

Far  latereat.  Beats,  aad 
ProBt  aad  Loss,  less 

Taxes .  983,60Z  39  3,78S,440 


SZ3,868,Z9Q  01 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death-OIalaiH .  S1,373,3S3  93 

Hatared  aad  Disroaated 

Eadowmeats .  957,917  OO 

Caaeelled  aad  Sarreader- 

ed  Policies .  993,379  97 

Distrlbatloaof  Sarplas..  588,376  49 

Total  paid  to  PoUcf. 

Holders .  S9,51 9,988  99 

Aaioaat  paid  for  Coaiails- 
sioas  to  Ageats,  Sala¬ 
ries,  Medical  Fees,  Ad- 
Tertlsiag,  Prlatiag, 

Statloaerr,  aad  ali 
other  lacldeatal  ex¬ 
peases  at  the  Hoaie  Of- 
Im  aadat  Afeacies....  514,089  97 

Aaioaat  paid  for  Aeeraed 
laterest  oa  larest- 
aieats  parehased  dar- 

iag  the  rear .  4,733  50  3,031,111  76 

Net  Ledger  Assets,  Deceaiher  SI,  ISM,  •19,837,1 78  95 
MarketValae  of  Seearl- 
tles  over  Ledger  Cost..  846,789  89 
laterest  aad  Beats  ae¬ 
eraed  Dec.  SI,  ISM....  997,514  59 

Het  Preaiiaaia  la  coarse 

of  collectioa .  191,178  64  1,965,476  05 

Uross  Assets,  Deceaiber  SI,  ISM,  '  •91,109,654  SO 

UABIUTIES. 

Besenre  at  Massaehasetts 
Staadard 4  per  eeaL. . .•18,786,609  69 
Balaace  Distrlbatloas 

aaaaid .  87,987  54 

Deata  aad  Eadowaieat 

Clalais  approved .  197,597  00  19,079,194  16 

•9,030,530  14 

Every  Policy  has  endorsed  thereon  the  cash  surrender 
and  paid-np  insnrance  values  to  which  the  Insnred  is  en- 


1  1,965,476  05 

•91,109,654  30 


and  paid-up  insurance  values  to  which  the  insured  is  en- 
titledby  the  Massachusetts  Statute.— LIFE  RATE  EN¬ 
DOWMENT  Policies  are  issued  at  the  old  life  rate  pre¬ 
mium— ANNUAL  CASH  distributions  are  paid  upon  ALL 
Policies. 

Pamphlets,  rates,  and  values  for  any  age  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Company’s  ofllce,  or  to 

KENNY  •  RATClilEFE,  Cteneral  Agents, 

908  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BEN.r.  F.  STEVENS,  PPesldent. 

.lOS.  M.  6IBBENS,  Vice-President. 

S.  F.  TRULL,  Secretary. 

WM.  B.  TURNER.  Ass’t  Secretary. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

The  contract  for  supplying  baking  powder  to  the  V.  S. 
Army,  bids  for  which  were  recently  opened  in  New  York, 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Before  the  award  was  made,  the  different  baking  powders 
offered  were  submitted  to  a  thorough  analysis,  with  the 
sanction  of  Commissary  General  DuBary,  so  that  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the  Cleveland  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union,  Philadelphia, 
provides  a  Sunday-school  and  a  Gospel  literature  for  the 
neglected  children  of  our  country  ;  plants  and  stutaina 
Snnday-schools  where  the  denominations  can  do  nothing. 
$800  per  annum  supports  a  missionary,  who  will  send 
letters  from  the  field.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  R. 
Ashhnrst,  Treasurer,  1193  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
or  to  L.  Milton  Marsh,  10  Bible  House,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Cbowzu.,  Secretary  of  Missions. 
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